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HERE is a bell in this 
town which not only 
rings the hour, but 
strikes one at quarter 
past the hour, two at 
half past and three at 

quarter of the next hour. So when the 
baby and I are having a restless night, 
I am liable to hear it strike one for 
quarter past 12, then two, then three, 
then one, then another one, then two, 
then three, then two, then one, etc, 
ete, while the baby grows wider and 
wider awake, and I wonder, as I have 
wondered so many times before, why 
small hours and small people should so 
variously and fantastically obtrude 
themselves upon the drowsy conscious- 
“ness, at the time when it is most en- 
amored of unconsciousness. 

At 4.30 a m, my infant son, who has 
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invented a new system of physical 

culture, begins to practice it with 

ardor. He is not yet old enough to 

run about, but his system is war- 

ranted to give ali-around develop- 

ment to every muscle of the body. 

These exercises may be roughly di- 
vided into rooting, riding and rioting— 
the three R’s of physical development 
they may be called, to which at unex- 
pected intervals are added special move- 
ments for lung expansion. In rooting, 
the young gymnast plunges breast for- 
ward under the blanket and tunnels his 
dim and perilous way to outer twilight ; 
in riding, he flings himself with aban- 
don upon the prostrate form of his 
parent, and by digging with toes, push- 
ing with thighs and pulling imaginary 
reins, manages to execute a spirited feat 
of horsemanship; in rioting, individual 
fancy is allowed full play: he careens 
half over the footboard or he twists 
himself up into a sheet, from which 
he is with difficulty disentangled, or he 
cuddles up to me with confiding sweet- 
ness and every symptom of dropping 
off to sleep, and letting me take a last 
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longed-for nap. 
pens until it is time to get up. 

If only the big clock would play 
around among the twos and ones and 


But this never hap- 


threes now! But a larger hour rings 
out with uncompromising distinctness. 
“Deddup!” says my boy, who is play- 
ing horse again, and I “deddup,” 
albeit yawningly. Now will mamma’s 
little pigeon be good while mamma 
gets breakfast? Instead of emitting 
the expected unpigeonlike wail of pro- 
test, he submits to being wrapped in 
his blanket and settled in his high 
chair at the table. What luck! Now he 
must have a plaything. Something 
new—something that will keep him 
interested until breakfast is ready. 
Ah, here is four-year-old Ray. Run, 
darling and get a piaything for baby 
brother. Something different from 
anything he ever had before. 
“Somefing diffrunt,” says Ray, with 
the air of an experienced elderly physi- 


cian, who realizes 
the importance of 
the emergency but 
believes he can cope 
with it. The fire 
is made, the kitch- 
en swept, the bis- 
cuits in the oven, 
the cereal cooking, 
the water boiling 
for coffee and eggs, 
but still no sign of 
impatience from 
Francis. Ray is 
certainly a wonder- 
ful little enter- 
tainer. 

Suddenly there 
is an outery, but 
from a totally un- 
expected source. 
“Great guns!” ex- 
claims papa, stand- 
ing in the doorway 

between kitchen and dining room. 
“What is it?’ I inquire, not at all 
reassured by the laughter brimming 
his eyes—so many things appear funny 
to the head of a house which are not 
amusing to the heart of it. He takes 
the baby’s milk from my hands and 
laughs again. “The boy has delicate 
tastes, Anna,” he says, “but isn’t it 
pretty early in the morning for him to 
indulge in a bird and a bottle?” 

“A bird and a—” my groping won- 
dering voice goes off into dismay as 
the youthful Francis is discovered, still 
in his high chair at the table, a stuffed 
owl before him, which he is rending in 
pieces with inarticulate expressions of 
delight. His little pink fists are full 
of feathers which are scattered over 
the table and floor, while bits of down 
are floating through the air. 

“Somefing diffrunt,” says Ray, with 
the look of a nerve specialist who has 
at last hit upon the right remedy. 

“QO Ray! how could you?” I ex- 
claim, uncertain whether to laugh or 
scold, while the featherless solemn-eyed 
bird appears to have no doubt that the . 
matter should be taken seriously. 

“Why, Anna,” says his father, “the 
boy is a philanthropist. You know we 
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have been longing 
for something to 
happen to that 
wretched owl ever 
since Aunt Mar- 
tha gave him to 
us. So now, as 
the poet says, let 
us 


“Grateful take the 


good we find, 
The best of now 
and here.” 


“Oh, if he only 
had given the 
crane to the baby 
—that would have 
been a benefaction 
indeed! Look 
here, Ray.” He 
picks up the little 
rascal, and, part- 
ing the curtains 
leading into the 
library, points to 
a winged speci- 
men, large, un- 
gainly and long- 
legged, whisper- 
ing su ggestively 
to the child the 
while. But Ray 
hangs back, louk- 
ing apprehen- 
sively at the 
strong beak. “Big 
chicky bite!” he 
says. 

To tell the 
truth I am glad 
to part with the 
owl, though it 
isn’t very pleasant 
to have the break- 
fast table embel- 
lished with ever- 
green oatmeal 
(some of the 
mossy stuff on 
which the bird 
was mounted has 
drifted into the 
porridge), while 
my hot biscuit 
are feathery in a 
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“Raymond comes out to help mother wash’ 
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sense never dreamed of by the cook 
book. 

“Now, young man,” I remark, 
after papa has departed to “the dusty 
drudgery of the desk’s dead wood,” 
and the owl has been pitched into the 
ash barrel, “I want you to pick up 
every feather in this house and put 
them—let me see—put them in this 
pan of water.” 

“Goody!” says Ray, and “Goo goo” 
goes the baby. : 

Some babies creep in a semi-civil- 
ized way. Mine never would. Francis 
gets down flat and scrubs the floor with 
his stomech, in a way that makes you 
long to attach a mop handle to him and 
assist him in his house cleaning labors. 
The feather hunting upon which they 
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is a very, very nice girl’’ 
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enter with enthusiasm keeps them em- 
ployed for an hour, and leaves me free 
to put on the boiler—for this is Mon- 
day—wash the dishes, sweep and dust 
the rooms and make the beds. By the 
time the soiled clothes are sorted out, 
a sufficient amount of silence has 
accumulated in the sitting room to 
rouse misgiving. I go in and find my 
two little men sitting on the floor 
smiling at each other. 

“He’s eated up free of ’em,” says 
Raymond. 

“Three what?” I exclaim in terror, 
seizing the child and rushing an in- 
vestigating finger through his mouth 
in the apprehensive maternal fashion. 

“Free cricketers.” 

“Oh, Ray, how could you let him? 
Those crickets may be poi- 
soned. Mother’s poor little 
poisoned baby! Spit it out, 
dear!” I vigorously imitate 
the sound of ejecting a dis- 
tasteful substance from the 
lips. The baby chokes over 
the finger and pushes it 
away. Then he resumes his 
former air of profound 
tranquillity. 

“Free cricketers,” observes 
Ray with deep satisfaction, 
“all gone down ze red lane.” 

They certainly have. To 
think that I should be the 
mother of a raw food 
crank! 

The water in the boiler 
is foaming over, but I must 
take the time to wash and 
feed and put to sleep the 
best-natured baby in the 
county. 

Francis disposed of, Ray- 
mond comes out to help 
mamma wash. He is sup- 
plied with his own small 
tub and washboard, and a 
pinafore of his brother’s, on 
which he plasters a liberal 
amount of soap before rub- 
bing it on the board. The 
woman who does her own 
work always has plenty of 
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resources for interesting 
and amusing her chil- 
dren, On wash day they 
can wash or sail boats; 
on ironing day a small 
milkwarm iron and a pile 
of dish towels will keep 
them busy; on sweeping 
day a toy broom and 
dustpan, or a smal] rug 
to pound the dust out of 
in the back yard, will 
prove a bewitching play- 
thing; on baking day 
what more fascinating 
than a row of pastry men 
with black currant eyes 
and a raisin in each 
doughy (I came near saying doughty) 
hand? On mending day a _ pointless 
darning needle, threaded with string, 
and an old lace curtain to “mend.” 

Children love to labor in a pleasant 
social way, but will not work alone. 
How miserable the pitiful little thing 
who wearily pleads: “Mother, what'll 
I do now?” and receives for answer: 
“Oh, do go away and amuse yourself, 
and don’t bother me.” Hard work 
performed with interested and con- 
genial fellow-laborers is paradise. 

Francis, now awake, finds that do- 
mestic life hes palled upon him. He 
yearns to go out in his carriage. But 
mamma is too busy to take him out. 
Never mind. Here is a good plan: 
Mamma will turn the wringer, Ray will 
help to feed the clothes to it, and the 
baby, standing at mamma’s left side, 
will hand the dripping garments one 
by one to her. Incidentally the cold 
water about the fat little arms will 
take away all the infantile crossness, 
resulting from an unfinished nap. 

When the last article is pinned on 
the line, and the baby is still holding 
on to my gown and handing up 
clothespins, I take off my working 
apron, spread it on the grass, and fling 
myself upon it in abandon of relief 
and joy. My work is done. There is 
no reason why I should not 


“Grateful take the good I find, 
The best of now and here.” 


Ah, what is that! Can it be? It 
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** Over the carpet in his peculiar mop-like manner "’ 


is—it is—a knock at the front door! 
“Oh, hors!” as my neighbor’s boy says 
when he means “Oh, horrors!” My 
hair is down, my dress is torn and wet. 
What a state I am in, and what a pair 
of United States my two dirty boys 
are in! Now the visitor is coming 
round to the back yard. Will the 
ground never open up and cover us? 
I catch a glimpse of a white gown. 

Why, it’s only Connie. Connie lives 
three houses away and is about the 
nicest girl of twelve I ever knew. 
“How happy you look,” she says smil- 
ing. “I’ve come over to borrow Ray. 
I’m going down town and I thought 
he might like to go.” Ray runs to her. 

“Why, thank you, Connie, if you are 
sure he’ll be good.” 

“Oh, yes. He’s a perfect angel of 
goodness. Let me get him ready, 
please. I love to wash and dress him.” 

Yes, Connie is a very, very nice girl. 

After they are gone Francis helps 
mamma to get herself clean and rested, 
and then mamma does the same by 
him. It is a blessed thing to rest, 
even if the baby in his fresh white 
slip is working his way over the carpet 
in his peculiar mop-like manner. 
Dinner will be an easy meal to get, 
and after that papa will be at home 
to play with the boys while I finish up. 
I wonder if anyone enjoys a_ten- 
minute nap half so much as the 
woman who does her own work ind 
looks after her babies. 


Re 
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The court and Venetian balconies of a Philadelphia apartment house 


The Modern Apartment House 


By Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 


better type may be 

classified to-day under 

two or three definite 

heads: the city and 

the suburban type, 
and another that occupies a position 
about half way between the two and 
oftentimes much resembles, exteriorly, 
a modest private dwelling. 

When the building assumes a larger 
and more extended plan, it has become 
the fashion to construct it around a 
courtyard. Sometimes the court is 
entirely inclosed within the square 
formed by the building itself; some- 
times the court opens upon the street 
and the shape of the building resem- 
bles the letters “L,” “E” or “H” in its 
general plan arrangement. In any 
case, the courtyard may become a 
notable factor in the appearance and 
attractiveness of the building. Be- 
sides fulfilling its initial requirement, 
that of providing light for interior 
rooms, it allows of overhanging bal- 
conies, its attractive planting and 
beautification by means of terraces, 


fountains, shrubbery and flowers, in 
such a way as to improve not only the 
appearance of the building but its 
esthetic and actual money value as 
well. 

Upon one hand the city apartment 
house is approaching more and more 
near to the pretentious and expensive 
hotel—often it is called a “family 
hotel”—upon the other it encroaches 
in its similar forms upon the suburbs. 
Yet outside of New York, Chicago and 
Washington—and_ possibly Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and _Pitts- 
burg—the very elaborate apartment 
hotel is rarely seen. Indeed, only in 
New York city itself, where apart- 
ments with a rental running fiom ten 
thousand to twelve thousand dollars a 
year are numerous and plentiful, and 
where it is quite possible to spend twice 
this amount for the year’s habitation 
of a not unsimilar dwelling, does the 
pretentious city apartment seem to be 
attaining to its apotheosis. 

In other American cities, the apart- 
ment is a familiar’ and recognized 
means of residence; but it is only most 
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recently that, all 
over the country, 
the suburban apart- 
ment has begun to 
rapidly iply 
and increase in 
numbers, size and 
popularity, as well 
as in completeness 
of equipment. The 
reasons for this are 
many and numer- 
ous. From _ the 
owner’s standpoint 
the same type of 
building may be 
erected at no more 
cost in a conven- 
ient location in the 
suburbs, where land 
is cheap, than upon 


an equally spacious 
but very much 


more expensive lot 

nearer the city; while the difference in 
the rent he may be able to secure is 
much less in proportion than the 


saving upon his investment Which he 
is able by this means to effect. 

The type of building instanced by 
the Evans apartments is that which 
has become familiar enough in the 


An apartment house in Brookline, Massachusetts 


residence portions of our- larger cities, 
but is still so strange as to appear as 
a curiosity to our yet unaccustomed 
eyes in the more remote and suburban 
locations and surroundings in which 
it is evidently soon to become a 
fixture. 

The the recent 


great increase in 


A model suburban apartment house 
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Boston apartments of recent construction 


popularity of the better class of apart- 
ment houses is, in part, one of the 


One result, perhaps 
the least deleteri- 
ous, has been the 
apartment house. 
Unknowing and un- 
desiring—in the 
old-fashioned mean- 
ing, including pri- 
vacy and sanctity 
—a home; and ac- 
customed by habit 
to place an exag- 
gerated importance 
upon unessentials, 
this generation are 
perfectly willing to 
accept the apart- 
ment as its substi- 
tute. Does it not in- 
clude certain crea- 
ture comforts and 
advantages without 


which it would be obviously impossible 
to exist: steam heat, electricity, bells, 


results of the different training and modern bathrooms, elevators, dumb 
life of the younger generation of to- waiters, refrigerating plants, _ tele- 


day, and of the indisputable tendency 


that each generation has 
to begin their separate 
married life at the ex- 
act milestone to which 
their parents had ar- 
rived at the time they 
split away. 

Within the last dozen 
years still another gen- 
eration has moved to 
the fore; a generation 
inbred and already 
form-aecustomed. Hav- 
ing had, during the 
younger and formative 
period, but little knowl- 
edge and evefi less re- 
gard of the actual proc- 
esses of running and 
managing the family 
household, the femin- 
ine portion of this gen- 
eration have grown up 
iato the habit of allow- 
ing all their available 
energies to be consumed 
in the carrving on of 
the ritual of social life. 


phones, speaking tubes, instantaneous 


The Evans, a type now appearing in suburban districts 
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electric heaters and gas stoves, ranges 
and water heaters, and all of the other 
complicated and concentrated machin- 
ery which has become so overimpor- 
tant a part of their life habits? Nor 
is this all. Patent washers, wringers 
and quick drying compartments for 
the laundry; individual refrigerating 
closets, steam and electric ranges and 
plate warmers for the kitchen. Piv- 
otal racks, cabinets and devices for the 
storage of clothes and other personal 
belongings with the utmost possible 
saving and economy of space; these in 
each apartment. The large building 
provides not only general dining 
rooms, kitchens, laundries, parlors and 
libraries, but also stables, garages and 
servants of all kinds and varieties. In 
large plants many improvements as 


yet too modern and expensive for the’ 


smaller scheme may be installed. Steam 
from the boilers is not only used for 
heating, but for cooking, heating water, 
drying laundry; and even conducted to 
outlets in dressing and bathrooms so 
that it may be used, by mixing with air, 
to dry the hair after the bath or sham- 
poo. Not only is ice made artificially 
in cakes of various sizes and shapes, 
but in summer the individual rooms 
are cooled by piping from the same 


system as controls the refrigerators; 
which are in their turn made absolutely 
sanitary and clean by compartments 
of glass, cast into solid, hollow cubes. 
Pneumatic doors and lifts, and auto- 
matic elevators, are always in operation. 
Instead of the old-fashioned method of 
dusting, a flexible hose connected with 
a vacuum pump entirely sucks up the 
surface dust and distributes it into bins 
in the basement, from which it is col- 
lected and removed in bags. The flats 
are often even furnished with electric 
clocks, regulated from a master clock 
in the central office. Every separate 
room may have a different temperature, 
by means of thermostats. 

So far the only solution to the 
problem of making a_ two-thousand- 
dollar income produce, in appearance, 
a five-thousand-dollar manner of liv- 
ing, has been the apartment house; 
and its adoption by ‘‘society” has 
much simplified the working out of 
an answer, to which each newly-made 
bride instantly sets herself. Mean- 
while the apartment, evidence as it 
is of the complex—the unsimple— 
life, continues to improve both conven- 
iently and esthetically. The narrow 
plan with long, dark passageway con- 
necting parlor and dining room, and 
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A row of cozy apartments on a village street 
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“inside” bath and sleeping 
rooms, has shortened and 
broadened into the shal- 
low “three room front” 
arrangement, where all the 
rooms have outside light 
and air. The better type 
of these structures also 
provides all of the artifi- 
cial comforts to which the 
class for whom they are in- 
tended have been accus- 
tomed. Those able to pay 
for the luxury may secure 
surroundings and acces- 
sories of parks, court- 
yards, fountains and such 
degree of pretension in ar- 
chitectural treatment, ma- 
terials, ete, as may be best 
fitted, in the judgment of 
the awner, to make his in- 
vestment a profitable one. 
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Mabel Taliaferro 


A Message to Home Girls 


By’ Gustav Kobbe 


GIRL of eighteen 
years, with a_ profes- 
sional career of fifteen 
years already behind 
her, yet treasuring a 
simple, healthy home 
life as one of the greatest things to 
be desired—such is Mabel Taliaferro. 
She went on the stage when she was 
two and a half years old and has 
been a child of the footlights ever 
since. During the summer just past 
she has had her first vacation since 
October 3, 1903. On that date she 
appeared as Lovey Mary in Mrs Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, and last season 
went from that role, without any inter- 
mediate rest, into George Bernard 
Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, in which 


she played the vivacious role of Dolly. 
But the artificial surroundings of the 
theater during what already is a long 
career for one so young, have not 
marred her natural charm, nor de- 
stroyed her love of those homely pleas- 
ures and activities which appeal to a 
healthy mind in a healthy body. In 
fact I am not quite sure whether Mabel 
is most proud because her manager 
calls her his “‘little mascot,” or because 
she is mistress of eleven different kinds 
of strokes in swimming. 

Indeed, when this young actress’ 
career is considered in all its aspects, 
its most significant message may be 
that, after all, stage triumphs are but 
hollow things unless there is a real life, 


‘a home life, in which the actress can 
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TO HOME 


**She considers herself especially adept at roast- 
ing a chicken"’ 
cease to be the role and become her 
own self again. Mabel Taliaferro has 
been fortunate in that many of her 
engagements have played in New York, 
where her home is. No less clever and 
vivacious at home than on the stage, 
she shows the cleverness and vivacity of 
a real “home-body” when she is within 
her own walls. When she went to 
school during intervals in her acting— 
she was at'a convent in Port Lee; New 
Jersey, and afterward at Dr MacDuf- 
fie’s in Springfield, Massachusetts—she 
already was well known as an actress 
and could have been feted by her 
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schoolmates to her heart’s desire. > But 
she showed her preference for the sim- 
ple and wholesome in life by making 
friends with those whose tastes tended 
that way, and she was most intimate 
with a charming girl who, in spite of 
moderate circumstances, managed to 
make lier home attractive and found 
her most inspiring occupation in beau- 
tifying it with her own hands. 

“This girl,” the young actress said 
to me, “was not wealthy, but a wonder- 
ful fortune had been left to her in 
health and happiness and in a sweet, 
cheery disposition. The quality I most 
admired in her was the great delight 
she took in her home. Never a month 
passed without her adding something 
pretty to her home. Now it was a 
cushion which she embroidered for the 
parlor, now a bit of china that she 
decorated for the dining room, now 
some little ‘fixing’? for her own room. 
In time almost everything in the house 
thus came to have about it the touch 
of her own delicate hands, and, thus, 
where she lived was in a double sense 


‘home’ to her, for she had made it 


what it was. Everything about her 
abode was unobtrusive because it was 
harmonious, for whatever she added to 
it, she knew what was there already 
and into just what spot the new thing 
was to fit. Her own sweet, cheery 
self went into all her handiwork and 
through it even into the inanimate 
objects in her home and gave to that 
home a spirit of personal sancitity. 
She always will be that rare kind of 
home-maker.” 

However great her school friend’s 
influence over her may have been, the 
young actress has an innate love for 
the simple things in life. Although 
she had been on the stage and was 
aware that she was to return to it, she 
nevertheless fitted herself for home 
duties while she was at school. During 
her year in Springfield cooking classes 
were established there, and she was 
among the most eager ones to benefit 
by the instruction. “If you ask me 
what I think about cooking,” she says, 
“I consider it one of the most essential 
things for a woman, no matter what her 
station in life, to know all about.” 
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Sometimes the voung actress gives little 
teas, the preparations for which her 
mother allows her to superintend 
wholly herself, and now and then she 
will help cook a dinner to which some 
of her friends are coming. She con- 
siders herself especially adept at mak- 
ing an omelet and roasting a chicken, 
including in the latter performance 
the making of the stuffing. 

“Put the whites and the volks of the 
eggs in separate bowls,” she says in her 
directions how best to make an omelet, 
“and beat up. both, especially the 
whites. Then pour the latter into the 
yolks. Put on the fire and keep on 
until just a little film forms on top. 
Take it off and roll 
it around the ham 
or cheese, or what- 
ever else is to go 
into it; put it on 
again—and watch.” 
As it be 
agreeable even for 
an omelet to be 
watched by Mabel 
Taliaferro, I pre- 
sume it endeavors 
to prolong the 
process to the 
latest possible mo- 
ment. for 
chicken dressing: 
“Break stale bread 
into a bowl of 
water, and when 
it is nice and soft, 
spread it on a 
board. Sprinkle 
finely chopped 
onion, lots of pep- 
per and some thyme 
over it, and blend 
in by kneading. 
Pass througha 
strainer, put it in 
the chicken and sew 
it up.” I am sure 
that if I were to 
attempt to prepare 
a stuffing I should 
quite forget to put 
it in the chicken 


and sew it up—which shows the advan- 
tage of having had lessons in cooking! 


The Taliaferros are of Italian ex- 


traction and a younger sister of 
Mabel’s who also is on the stage, pre- 
serves the Italian type in her appear- 
ance. The children were born in New 
York, but the family came to that city 
from the south, the father being a 
Virginian. Down south the name is 
spoiled by being pronounced “Tolliver.” 
Mabel explains this by maintaining 
that the negroes were too lazy to pro- 
nounce the name as it should be and 
so fell into the habit of abbreviating it. 
She has one friend, however, who 
gives it the pronunciation of the 


* “How little the average girl realizes her good fortune’ "’ 
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Italian original, for even Taliaferro is 


a little shorter than the name is in 


Italy. The friend I refer to is 
Marconi of “wireless” fame. He saw 
the young actress in The Children of 
the Ghetto, met her in London and 
chanced to cross on the same steamer 
by which the company returned to 
this country. He often invited her 
and her friends up to the wireless 
telegraph room for tea. Marconi 
always calls her “Signorita Marabella 
Evelina Tagliafiero,’ which is even 
prettier, I think, than Mabel Evelyn 
Taliaferro. 

However, whether she be Signorita 
Marabella or Miss Mabel, she has 
very decided tastes of her own. See- 
ing her standing at the kitchen table 
thrusting a large fork into a chicken 
in order to determine if it is done just 
to a turn or has to go back into the 
oven, one hardly would suspect this 
charming young cook of being an 
ardent worshiper at the shrine of 
Keats. Her, edition of the poet is “all 
marked up.” She has a serapbook in 
which she pastes everything* relating 
to Keats which she comes across in 
print. She adores him and “doesn’t 
like that Fanny” because “that Fanny” 
didn’t like him. His pure diction, the 
melodiousness of his verse, the tender- 
ness and melancholy of his thought, 
with its not infrequent reaching out 
for the sublime, appeal to her poct- 
ically sensitive nature—for she prefers 
poetic plays like Yeats’ Land of 
Heart’s Desire to ordinary plays of 
modern life, no matter how successful 
she may have been in some of the 
latter. Shakespeare she also reads 
much, and, like almost every actress I 
know, she has a marked copy of Omar. 
Keats, however, is her literary obses- 
sion (if I may apply so strenuous a 
word to one so young and fair and so 
obviously bright of spirit), and her 
love for him is one of her marked 
characteristics. Shakespeare and Omar 
are “easy”; so are Tennyson and 
Longfellow and half a dozen others I 
might mention; but Keats is a poet 
for the elect—although I doubt if he 
ever expected to appeal to a girl who 


practices eleven different strokes in 
swimming! But neither sea nor verse, 
nor anything that is genuinely poetic, 
has terrors for the young actress. She 
memorizes poetry, whether rhymed or 
blank verse, with ease, and can recall 
it at a moment’s notice long afterward. 
At any time she can go on the stage 
and act the banshee in the Land of 
Heart’s Desire. But Dolly, though 
she acted it as recently as last season, 
she would be obliged to brush up on. 
Tor prose roles she leaves behind her 
in the theater. 

Her interpretation of the fairy in 
the Land of Heart’s Desire was so 
exquisite that Mrs James Burns, whose 
husband is the president of the Irish 
literary society, had her visit her in 
Treland and arranged that Lady Greg- 
ory, who has done much for Irish 
literature, and Yeats should be there 
at the same time. Mabel went through 
the whole play for Yeats, not only her 
own role, but also indicating to him 
how the other parts had been acted, 
and, when she had finished, he took 
her by the hand and said: “That is 
just as IT would have it played.” 

She is Very fond of boating as well 
as of swimming, and fences and rides. 


She does not, however, consider her-, 


self an athletic young woman. Golf 
she never could become interested in. 
“On a good hot day you roll up your 
sleeves and go out for a long walk with 
a stick in your hand.” That sums up 
her opinion of the game. 

Despite her good fortune in having 
played many engagements in New 
York, so that she was able to live at 
home, she has been “ton the road” too, 
and the shifting life of a theatrical 
company on tour has made her appre- 
ciation of home life the more keen. 
“How little,” she says, “the average 
girl realizes her good fortune until she 
is deprived of the one thing that 
should be so dear to her—home, no 
matter how modest it is, so Jong, as it 
is all home.” So that, after all, this 
young actress’ message is not wholly 
of the stage and its triumphs or of 
poetry and its beauties, but of joy in 
the simple things of life as well. 
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Part I—By Mary Stewart Cutting 


Author of Little Stories of Courtship, Little Stories of Married Life, etc 


& T was so kind of your 
Aunt Willena to ar- 
range about ordering the 
things before she left, 
and have a woman in 
there to cook the dinner. 
To think that you and 
I are going to keep house! Isn't it 


‘strange (” 


“It’s mighty nice.” The bride sighed 
for pure pleasure at the response, as she 
looked out of the carriage and down the 
street—hardly more than a road—that 
led between the searlet-leaved maples 
toward the hills that bordered the un- 


familiar suburb. It was not very far 


from the station to the new dwelling, 
unseen as yet by Kitty; Donald expected 
to walk the distance twice daily, but 
this morning they were driving, as be- 
seemed returning wedding-trippers, with 
bags and wraps piled upon the unoc- 
cupied seat by the driver, who sat 
hunched forward half asieep. She went 
on, dreamily: 

“T've been feeling as if when these 
three weeks were over I’d just go back 
to Bloomington and begin writing to 
you as usual.” 

“Well, not much!” His arm, under 
her cloak, pressed hers fondly. “I’ve 
had all the letters I want except the one 
from Aunt Willena. I want that by the 
first mail.” He relapsed into the sunny, 
confident smile that made it very easy 


for people to be good to Donald. “Oh, 
it will come all right, no fear about 
that. I don’t mind confiding to you, 
my Kitty love, that I’m banking on it 
considerably. Another week of honey- 
moon would have stranded us on the 
road.” 

“How much do you think she will 
send you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—perhaps a thou- 
sand”—Donald’s tone was carelessly con- 
fident. “Enough to help us out some 
on the first year, anyway; the law’s a 
pretty poor dependence without any 
backing. Of course I could make a 
sort of a living for you without any- 
body’s help, but it wouldn’t be quite 
what you’re accustomed to.” 

“How fortunate we are!” said Kitty. 

“Yes, indeed, I realize that. Not 
everyone has an Aunt Willena to give 
them a furnished cottage to live in, and 
the promise—or what amounted to a 
promise—of a nice cheque to start out 
with. Aunt Willena believes in helping 
people while she lives, though she does 
mix up philanthropy with some very 
queer theories sometimes. I told you 
that she gave Ethel Sage a thousand for 
a wedding gift on condition that she 
took care of two young alligators for a 
year—she said it was to cultivate affec- 
tion for animals that were not con- 
sidered engaging. Ethel really did get 
to like them, that’s the funny part.” 
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“T’m afraid I wouldn’t,” said Kitty, 
with a shudder. “Don’t let’s think of 
anything unpleasant—now. Oh, is this 
it?” 

She slipped her hand in his momen- 
tarily as the carriage came to a halt in 
‘front of the little gabled, wide-win- 
dowed cottage, standing in its slope of 
lawn, with the low blue hills glimpsed 
through the scarlet and yellow of the 
trees. Neither spoke as he helped her 
to alight, and the driver deposited the 
bags and bundles on the porch, where 
they were instantly gathered up and 
taken into the house by a large woman 
who had suddenly appeared in the open 
doorway, with a body like a brown 
gingham barrel, topped by a fat face 
with an extraordinarily wide mouth, very 
small eyes, and a nose like a button. 
Donald lingered detainingly until both 
the driver and the woman had turned 
away; then he lifted his little wife in 
her soft bridal-gray gown over the 
threshold, and stooping down, kissed her 
while she clung to him. It was one of 
Donald’s greatest charms that his sen- 
timent was his own, and not dependent 
on her suggestion. 

“T always thought I'd lift you over 
the door sill,” he said, “it meagns good 
luck—the best of good luck for me 
when it’s you, Kitty! Is that woman 
coming back again?” 

“No, she’s gone into the kitchen, Ill 
have to interview her presently. Oh, 
how pretty it is in here!” Kitty looked 
around admiringly on the little living 
room covered with a green Mexican 
grass rug end furnished with cushioned 
wicker chairs, and a couple of small 
tables; China silk curtains of old rose 
hung on white rods at the windows. At 
one end of the room was a tall and 
slender black and gold lacquer cabinet, 
on top of which lay a white envelope. 
Kitty gave a cry as she pounced on it. 
“Mr and Mrs Donald Lenox—it’s the 
letter from your Aunt Willena—how 
kind of her—how picturesque to find it 
here! It seems just like the Arabian 
Nights, doesn’t it? Read it quick, dear.” 
She perched herself on the arm of the 
chair he dropped into, her eyes following 
his as he read aloud. 

“*My Dear Nephew and Niece: dearer 
to me, for many reasons, than you can 
know. I love you, Donald, as a son, and 
your Kitty as your wife. I am sorry 
that your first feeling on opening this 
will be one of disappcintment. ‘I'here is 
no cheque in this letter, not, however, 
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because I have no interest in your wel- 
fare, but rather because I take too deep 
an interest in you both, and in the 
formation of your character, to give you 
money lightly and unadvisedly.’ 

“She got that out of the marriage 
service,” interpolated Kitty with undis- 
guised pleasure. “Doesn't it sound 
nice ¢” 

“*Unadvisedly. After mature con- 
sideration I have decided to let the ac- 
quisition of a not inconsiderable sum 
depend entirely on your own efforts, as- 
suring you, however, that if those efforts 
are properly directed you will surely tind 
that which you seek under the roof, 
depend on your intelligence to discover 
the way. Do not, however, in misdi- 
rected zeal, deface the premises or the 
furniture; vandalism is not one of the 
qualities I prize’ What in thunder 
‘No one can wish more sincereiy 
than I that you may be successful in 
your search, 

‘Your affectionate aunt, 
‘WILLENA Brack.’ 

“P S—I am shipping you a pair of 
hyenas to—” 

“You’re just making up that post- 
script,” said Kitty scornfully, “it isn’t 
there at all. But what does she mean, 
Donald?” 

“It means that there isn’t any 
cheque in the letter,’ said Donald, 
shortly. 

“Yes, of course. But she says—or she 
seems to say—that we can have plenty 
of money if we only know where to find 
99 


“Most people can.” 

“Donald!” 

“Kitty. if you love me. you'll drop 
Aunt Willena’s letter until I get used 
to my own drop.” 

His tone had a note of bitterness new 
to her; she divined that he was deeply 
hurt at being put in such a position 
before her, in spite of the words of 
affection with which the letter had 
begun, and all the more that Aunt 
Willena’s conditions seemed to imply a 
slighting estimate of her as well as of 
himself, but Kitty held her peace, with 
a wisdom beyond her years, as_ they 
went through the house together. 

If Donald had not been the son of a 
rich man he had had, in the American 
way, most of the luxuries of riches. He 
was a favorite in the family; as a 
charming, talented boy expensive gifts 
had been showered upon him; toys at 
first, then watches, bicycles, boxing 
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gloves, foils—the appurtenances of every 
known game. He was a generous lad, 
who liked to share both his gifts and 
his pleasures, a fact that only made 
him more popular. An uncle had sent 
him to college with his own boys, and 
there he had acquitted himself well. 
Donald’s girl 
cousins were only 
too glad of his 
escort on riding 
parties or sailing 
in the summer, 
and in the winter 
to theaters or 
operas for which. 
they had the tick- 
ets. Although he 
was a handsome 
fellow, with that 
fetching smile 
which brought him 
whatsoever he 
would, he was un- 
affected, and un- 
spoiled at heart; 
he felt a genuine 
humility in seck- 
ing Kitty for his 
own. Kitty herself 
hud come’ of 
wealthy people 
who lived simply, 
for comfort, and 
not for show; she 
had even _ been 
taught the house- 
hold branches. of 
education; still, it 
had been the sim- 
plicity of wealth; 
she had always 
been, as she 
phrased it, “used 
to having things.” 
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which might be either a late luncheon 
or an early dinner, she felt emboldened 
to take up the subject of the letter once 
more, 

“As long as the money is somewhere 
in the house, dearest, we might as well 
go to work at once and find it.” : 

“Why, of course, 
that’s self-evident. 
But is it in the 
house 

“That’s what the 
letter says. Didn’t 
you think so?” She 
looked at him anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, I don’t 
know!” Donald 
balanced a biscuit 
meditatively on 
his fork, “Aunt 
Willena’s beyond 
me. I certainly 
thought she meant 
to help us out, but 
maybe the whole 
thing is a hoax, 
meant to ‘form our 
character,’ maybe 

‘the money will di- 
minish mysteri- 
ously the longer we 
are in finding it, 
and there’ll be only 
a ten-dollar bill at 
the end for reward. 
But ‘after all I'd 
hate to think any- 
thing like that of 
Aunt’ Willena; 
she’s the kind you 
do believe in, any- 
I suppose I 
might as well get 
the can opener and 


The match had ‘« (My dear nephew and niece’ ” the ice pick and be- 


pleased “the fami- 
lies.” Kitty ‘was one of those girls, 
small, round and clear-eyed, who, not 
being pretty, look absolutely beautiful to 
those who love them. You would not 
say she had charm—though she had it, 
but not in the accepted sense of the 
term; there was rather a fine, sweet com- 
fort in her presence that grew on you, 
and rested you indescribably if you were 
with her long; you felt a distinet home- 
sickness in leaving her. It might be 
because Kitty did not often think of 
herself, 

As they sat at the table in the little 
vine shaded dining room at that meal 


‘ gin to rip up the 
flooring to see if it’s there.” 

“Now, Donald, you didn’t listen. She 
says—” Kitty felt for the missive in 
her silver-clasped gray chatelaine bag. 
“*Do not, in misdirected zeal, deface the 
premises or the furniture.” 

“I’m glad there’s no law against my 
defacing this beefsteak.” 

“She goes on: “Vandalism is not one 
of the qualities I prize” What qual- 
— does she prize particularly, Don- 
ald? 

“Well, politeness is one,” said Donald 
thoughtfully. “She once nearly hit a 
gardener over the head with his rake for 
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that I blamed her for it, either.” 

“Mrs Fogarty was telling me some- 
thing,” pursued Kitty intently. “She 
said: ‘Your aunt’s the grand lady for 
keepin’ at a thing till it’s done’ I 
thought Mrs Fogarty was shy, but it’s 
only before you, Donald. She talks 
every single minute I’m in the kitchen; 
I suppose I oughtn’t to allow it, but 1 
can’t seem to stop her. And she calls 
me dear I don’t think I quite like it.” 

“Oh, she probably means well,” said 
Donald encouragingly. “You'll have to 
let her come for a day or two anyway 
until you can get a maid.” 

“Tf we can afford a maid,” said Kiity 
prudently, 

“Oh, we'll manage to have one. I 
ean’t have you doing kitchen work.” 
Donald set his teeth; he was gallingly 
eonscious of the small sum still in his 
possession—how small he was ashamed 
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being rude to a little girl; I don’t know 
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* Both stood and gazed with astonishment ’’ 
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to even tell his Kitty, after all the un- 
calculating luxury of the honeymoon; 
the pressure of harassing thought to 
come already seemed to irritate and sap 
his mind. If he had only been bred to 
make money in any other way! The 
law was so slow. He turned from the 
subject. “Did Mrs Fogarty say any- 
thing more about Aunt Willena?”’ 

“Yes, Donald, she did.” Kitty paused 
mysteriously; her eyes brightened with 
a new excitement. “She told me that 
when Aunt Willena was here last week, 
before she sailed, she was, as Mrs 
Fogarty expressed it, ‘pokin’ into every 
corner of the house and not lettin’ me 
anigh her. Sure she had somethin’ up 
her sleeve for yees, I know well; she’s 
an awful pleasant lady in her ways; she 
put a quarter in me milk pail oncet and 
me little-girl nearly swallyed it. Then 
she said that Aunt Willena shut herself 
up in the front bedroom for three hours 
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and came downstairs with that letter for 
us and put it on the cabinet, and told 
Mrs Fogarty to be sure and leave it 
there. And Mrs Fogarty said to her: 
‘Tll bet a thousand dollars you’ve been 
playin’ a rale nice thrick on thim two 
young things that’s comin’ here, and 
then Aunt Willena laughed and said”— 
Kitty lowered her voice—‘ ‘Bet sixty 
more while you're about it, and that’s 
five thousand a year, Ellen Fogarty,’ and 
she went off smiling to herself. Mrs 
Fogarty says: ‘Your aunt’s no beauty, 
but there’s many that’s finer-featured 
that hasn’t the look she has to a poor 
man whin she pays the rint for um.’ ” 
“Sixty thousand dollars—five thou- 
sand a year!” Donald gasped. 
“That’s what Mrs Fogarty said.” 
“Five thousand a year—suppose it 
really is? If Aunt Willena—bless her 
dear old heart, she has right to make 
conditions for such a sum as that. It 
can't be as much as that—but it might 
be. Now I think of it, it explains a 
conversation she had with me about my 
marrying. She wanted me to marry, 
you know. I believe it’s true. Yes, she 
has a right to make conditions, Kitty. 
I’ve been a cad.” 
“You're never 


that,” said Kitty 


proudiy. “Do you suppose Aunt Willena 
was hiding the money when she was 
‘poking into corners’? 

“T don’t know—that might have been 
a blind. She’s clever; she has her plan 


to test us. Five thousand a year! If 
it’s as much as that we needn’t worry 
about economizing; at any rate we can 
live respectably, as we've been accus- 
tomed to. Her intention is for us to 
jind the money—there’s no question of 
that.” 

“Do you think the money is in bills, 
or gold, or a cheque?” asked Kitty. 

“Gold! My dear child, you can’t hide 
bags of gold in this age. There may be 
thousand-dollar bills stuffed around in 
different places, to prolong the agony, 
or it may be just in a cheque in one 
place; that’s so small it could be hidden 
anywhere. Aunt Willena has some idea 
we haven’t got at, yet.” Donald pushed 
his plate from him. “We’re losing time 
every minute we sit here. I can’t eat 
any more, can you? Let’s go upstairs 
again and begin to study the lay of the 
land together.” 

Together! The word at the moment 
eest a heart-warming glow over the 
search, whether it ended in deprivation 
or in gain—to be together was so new, 
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so dear a joy. As they went up the 
staircase, his arm around her waist, her 
fair head leaning against his gray: clad 
shoulder, on the old, old quest of Love 
after Fortune, Mrs Fogarty, magically 
gathering up all the dishes into a 
tottering pile on her broad arm, was 
only withheld from audible blessings by 
the presence of Himself. Man was to 
Mrs Fogarty a being for whose dis- 
crimination and powers of mind she had 
extreme centempt, while holding him at 
the same time in great awe and rever- 
ence as a sort of fetish in the house- 
hold. 

Nothing could have been simpler than 
the interior of the cottage. The stair- 
case was divided in two parts, with a 
landing midway, under a broad window; 
above these weré a back and a front 
room, with a low space each side run- 
ning along under the eaves. There were 
two closets in the rooms, with a bath 
between. The furniture, while tasteful, 
was of the simplest white enamel in 
both rooms, with a blue rug and cur- 
tains in one, and red in the other. 
There were a few pretty photographs 
hung on the walls, the only picture of 
any value being an old line engraving 
entitled Smuggler’s Cave on the Coast 
of Cornwall, with white-crested waves 
toppling over a cordon of rocks in the 
foreground and a small boat, with bend- 
ing sail, beating its way in through a 
passage between the breakers. Donald 
and Kitty looked at it with an odd, 
unspoken feeling of attraction; the boat 
seemed to belong to them. 

The low spaces under the eaves were 
less easy to investigate, though Donald 
brought a candle, and they sat down to 
rummage at leisure. One contained 
books, piled high on the floor; ency- 
clopedias of ancient date, forgotten 
rovels of the eighteen-seventies, black 
cloth religious works and _ biographies, 
unbound magazines and the like. Books 
are always interesting to look over, even 
if unproductive of any results. Besides 
this accumulation there was a small blue 
wooden chest, apparently filled with 
Spanish volumes end lexicons. 

Under the eaves on the other side, 
broken into two sections by the stair- 
Way, was some extra bedding, a few 
broken ornaments, a number of fire- 
irons, and a case of minerals, labeled. . 

“We'll have to go over all this again 
systematically,” said Donald, rising 
from his knees. 

“Yes,” agreed [Kitty, pushing back 


her falling hair with dusty hands. She 
suggested doubtfully: “Maybe your 
Aunt Willena wants you to learn 
Spanish. You remember she said she 
left it to our intelligence.” 

“By the way, she did want me to study 
Spanish once,” said Donald blankly. 
“I suppose I could—but don’t let’s 
harbor the thought now, it’s too stren- 
uous. I'll just kiss you, my Kitty love, 
an1 we'll take a fresh start.” 

“How nice you are!” said Kitty 
happily. “Well, here’s another idea: 
Perhaps she wants us to learn about 
minerals.” 

“If that’s all she wants, the moncy’s 
ours now, without waiting for it; min- 
erals are one of the things I’m up on. 
It’s pretty dusty up here, isn’t it, and 
hot, after you’ve been grubbing for an 
hour or two. Let’s leave the attic and 
go downstairs after we wash up.” 

As they descended the stairs once more 
the afternoon was already waning, cast- 
ing long shadows from the vines on the 
light wood of the polished dining room 
floor. There was nothing there but the 
table and chairs, a couple of water color 
sketches, a clock on the mantelpiece, and 
a sideboard and a china closet, through 
which they searched thoroughly, to find 
nothing but cups and saucers, and 
knives and forks. 

“This brings us to the living room 
again,” said Donald. “I wish we had 
a piano to play on; we'll get one on the 
installment plan; I'll send it out when 
I go into town to-morrow.” 

“But if we haven’t the money to pay 
for it?” Little Kitty looked bothered. 

“Oh, there’s not a doubt but that we'll 
have it soon,” said Donald with his 
bright, confident smile. “Ilello, what’s 
this door for here, at the side of the 
hearth?’ He stopped beside a long 
panel, level with the wall, with no door 
knob, but having a tiny keyhole. “I 
didn’t notice this before.” 

“Nor I!” eried Kitty, with excite- 
ment. “Open it, quick!” 

“T can’t,” returned Donald, “it’s locked. 
Ordinary door keys are too large; it’s 
meant for a small, flat steel one. Ive 
one on a ring in my pocket. No, it 
won't fit. Search behind the dining 
room clock, or in those drawers.” 

“No, it’s not there,” stated Kitty, after 
renewed investigation. 

“Then try inside that cabinet, the 
letter was on it. A—ah!” for she held 
up a little piece of steel triumphantly. 
“What a darling you are! Now, Kitty, 
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make up your mind that this is Blue- 
beard’s closet, and brace yourself; you're 
going to see the six heads of my former 
wives hanging up in front of you. 
You're not afraid‘ Well, there!” 

Both stood and gazed with astonis’- 
ment. The closet, narrow at the en- 
trance, curved inward back of the fire- 
place; it smelled of sandalwood and 
Indian lacquer, and every inch of space 
jn it was hung with swords and daggers 
of foreign make, unsheathed. The late 
sunbeams streamed in through the win- 
dow across the room in level lances of 
light, touching the hilts of the old 
Weapons and crossing with blade and 
poignard as if in challenge of some 
secret power. It was like a glimpse of 
a forgotten world in the midst of to-day 
—a fit shrine of mystery. 

“Oh, Donald!” Kitty clung to his 
arm with both hands. “Laugh at me if 
you will, but I believe that we'll find the 
money here; the swords are guarding it 
—it’s in the very heart of the house, 
behind the very hearthstone, and the 
swords are guarding it. It makes me 
feel so queer'” 

She felt by the way he clasped her 
that his imagination had taken tire with 
hers. After a moment’s silence he came 
back to the real with the admiring 
words: 

“What a jolly collection!” 

“The closet wants cleaning,” said 
Kitty disparagingly. “I mean to clean 
everything in this house top and bottom. 
I believe that’s what to do, and then 
somewhere we'll come across the money. 
I'm going to begin the tirst thing to- 
morrow after you've gone to town, and 
you can help. with some of the things 
after you come out. You see it will 
take some time, dear; we'll have to look 
through every book, even. Oh, Mrs 
Fogarty, did you want me?’ 

Mrs Fogarty did not answer verbally ; 
she crooked one massive finger and beck- 
oned, retreating further and further 
back into the hall as Kitty reluctantly 
obeyed the summons. She stopped just 
without the closed kitchen door, and 
advanced her face to within an inch of 
Kitty’s as she said in a loud whisper: 

“Which wan of um would ye be 
takin’ milk off of?” 

“What ?” 

“Whisht, dear! Don’t let um _ hear 
ye or there’ll be murder. The two of 
um’s in the kitchen this minute.” 

“Who are in the kitchen ¢” asked Kitty 
sternly. 
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“Looney and Sullivan, waitin’ to get 
the order. They both sells milk.” 

“Oh, I see,” Kitty drew a long breath. 
“Well, which one keeps the best milk?” 

“There’s no better milk than Sul- 
livan’s, he has the thrade, there’s no de- 
nyin’; that young divil Looney, he’s not 
long set up for himself.” 

“We'll take of Sulliven, then,” said 
Kitty, relieved. 

“But your Aunt Willena, Mrs Black, 
dear, she'll scalp us all if we let Tim 
Sullivan inside her doors. She’s been a 
Prevention of Croolty to him; ’tis from 
young Looney she takes entirely.” 

“Oh,” said Kitty helplessly; she began 
to feel enveloped in a web from which 
she couldn’t free herself. “I don’t know 
what to do; I'll ask my—. No, I won't,” 
said little Kitty. Perhaps this was a 
test! She made an effort. “I'll take 
of Looney!” 

“And will ye be wantin’ me to-morrow 
or a T’ursdy?” asked Mrs Fogarty with 
her hand on the knob of the door. 

“To-morrow anyway,” said Kitty. 

“That’s Winsdy,” said Mrs Fogarty. 
“T can niver come a Winsdy, dear.” 

“You can’t come!” cried Kitty aghast. 

“No, dear, after workin’ the first two 
days of the week I takes-a rist on 
Winsdy,” said Mrs Fogarty. Her tone 
had a dignified non-interest in the world, 
her little eyes closed, and her mouth was 
set so firmly that it made only a crack 
across her face. “The place here is too 
lonesome without no wan spakin to a 
body ahl day.” 

“Very well,” said Kitty, with spirit, 
rising to the occasion. “Ill manage for 
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myself, then. Mr Lenox will make the 
tire for me in the morning if you will 
leave out the wood.” 

“Ah, sure, it would be a pity to 
be disturbin’ Himself in his sleep,” 
said Mrs Fogarty compassionately. Her 
mouth relaxed. ‘“’Tis a shame to have 
the likes of a man fiddlin’ round a 
kitchen. Sure I'll run over and shtart 
up the sticks for ye, that’s no trouble, 
and make a pot of coffee, wid the bacon 
and eggs, and maybe toss up a pan of 
biscuit. Ye'’d not let the poor bye want 
for food. I ean do anny little bit work 
you have for me—toortle doves like 
yous!” 

“She’d throw me over in a minute 
if it wasn’t for you, dearest,” said 
Kitty fondly, as they sat alone together, 
her head upon his shoulder, under the 
glow of the pink lamp after supper 
when Mrs Fogarty had departed. “You 
always get what you want, don’t you, 
Donald?’ 

“IT got you,” said Donald - blithely, 
“and I'll have Aunt Willena’s money, 
too, before you know it. What’s that?” 
He had jumped and was turning a piec- 
ture that hung on the wall. “I thought 
I saw the edge of a paper under it,” he 
explained, coming back <o her again. 

“I’m glad we're here by ourselves; it 
all seems bewildering until you put your 
arm around me.” Kitty’s tone was 
peaceful. “I wish we knew quite what 
Aunt Willena meant—. But I think 
we might just as well take one idea and 
work on it for .a while: you study 
Spanish, darling, and T’ll clean!” 


(To be Continued) 


At Close of Day 


By Mary L. Loomis 


Dear little hands, that I ean hold 
Within the hollow of my palm; 
Dear little frame, that I can fold 
Within the comfort of my arm: 
God grant those hands may ever be 
Faithful to him, and true to me. 


Dear tired feet, enchained by sleep; 
They’ve traveled miles at home to-day; 
I pray that God those feet will keep 
Within the paths of truth alway; 
Great Guide, that they may ever be 
Faithful to thee, and true to me. 


I lay my boy down in his bed, 

And kiss the yielding “nger tips; 
Dream angels throng about his head, 
And slumber seals the noisy lips. 
God grant those lips may ever be 
Faithful to him, and true to me. 


Heart of my heart, my child, my son, 
Thy mother’s flesh is like to thine; 
I vield thee to a mightier One 
To keep thee in his strength divine— 
My Samuel to God I bring, 
Behold thy servant, Father—King! 
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*“* There is no more fascinating art than that of making pottery" 


Work as a Remedy for Nervous Exhaustion 


By H. J. Hall, M D 


HE unhappy Marie 

Antoinette seemed to 

find comfort work- 

ing with her’ hands 

whenever she was in 

particular stress or 

trouble. It is said that 

in the wretched Conciergerie, deprived of 

everything else that could relieve her 

suffering, the queen unraveled a bit of 

silk, almost the last of her lost finery, 

and that she knitted the slender threads 

into a garter which she contrived to 

send to her son. Doubtless there was 

much of bitterness and sorrow woven in 

with those tiny threads, but it is more 

than probable also that in the midst of 

indignities and persecutions, the simple 

fact of occupation brought some meas- 
urable relief. 

That the, queen was familiar with 
work as a remedy may be further sur- 
mised by the pleasure she and some of 
the ladies of her court are said to have 
taken in the conduct of a miniature 
Swiss village which she maintained 


within the confines of the garden of the 
Petit Trianon. There she loved to re- 
tire out of the stress and the artiticial- 
ities of court life and with her choicest 
friends to conduct all the industries of 
the little village. It is a pretty picture 
they make, these ladies of powder and 
patches, dressed simply for once in the 
peasant’s costume, working with keen 
relish at the plain tasks of the people. 

The average woman of to-day, and the 
anxious looking business man, may not 
be suffering such tragic things as did the 
mother of the Dauphin, but their cares 
are very real, their worries are too often 
ever present, and in many cases, where 
the individual is for any reason weak, 
these cares and worries may be the cause 
and beginning of that too common 
condition—nervous collapse or nervous 
prostration. 

It has for a long time seemed to the 
writer that as a nervous and high-strung 
people we may be missing a simple and 
happy relief from tension which is 
within the reach of nearly everyone. It 
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is a matter of common observation that 
manual work may offer relief after and 
during great nervous and mental strain. 

Work alone does not unnerve us. 
Overwork doubtless exists, but we seldom 
see it do permanent harm—the damage 


is done by worry, that arch enemy of 


peace and happiness. Anyone may ob- 
serve that excessive work, mental or 
physical, but without worry, is in many 
cases harmless. For instance, the black- 
smith wielding his hammer from morn- 
ing till night, or the accountant busy 
with his figures during long hours, these 
men may be perfectly well nervously. 
In all but the strongest constitutions 
the worry and care of our modern busi- 
ness and social life may in time bring 
on the familiar fatigue and irritability 
of nervous exhaustion. Experience has 
taught that if we are successfully to use 
work as a remedy, we must observe cer- 
tain conditions. The work must usualiy 
be very different from that to which the 
sufferer has been accustomed, because 
worry and its accompanying fatigue will 
be found to be so intimately associated 
with the familiar tasks that the two can 
hardly be separated. Moreover, the rem- 
edy, work, must be earried on- under 
such simple and at the same time attrac- 
tive surroundings that there is little 


suggestion of the complications of ordi-. 


nary social or family lite; these must 
all be left behind. 

It is hardly necessary to say that for 
our modern requirements, manual work 


is best. The persistent. use. of the 
muscular system is well caleulated to 
relieve the brain and nervous system of 
their tension. It is also true. that 
manual work pleases and satisfies the 
mind when its results are good. All 
this becomes clearer when we realize 
how vainly we may seek relief from 
nervous fatigue in physical rest or even 
in recreations of the ordinary sort. The 
quiet room or the quiet hillside, so sug- 
gestive of rest and peace, these are too 
often impotent in the presence of carking 
eare. One reason for this failure is that 
the brain and the body are commonly 
not tired in what is called nervous 
exhaustion, but are only irritated, while 
the sense of fatigue which is so mislead- 
ing is merely the result of that irritation 
and may be termed a psychie fatigue. 
Under these circumstances it is easy to 
understand that it is change, not neces- 
sarily physical rest, which is so sorely 
needed. 

One great principle involved is that in 
order to dispose of worry, we must -sub- 
stitute something better in its place. 
Rest would be better, but rest is passive 
and will often not act as a substitute. 
Now manual work is active, and eare- 
fully used it may take its place as a 
very proper substitute for worry. It 
may be confidently asserted that when 
worry and uncertainty have given place 


On this page are pictured specimens of weaving 
made by nervous invalids for recreation 
and the restoration of health 
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WORK 


A REMEDY 


** Weaving by means of colonial and Swedish looms offers a fine field for the educated and artistic 
requirements of the nervous invalid’’ 


to a new and positive interest of a sound 
and proper sort, most of the other symp- 
toms in uncomplicated cases of nervous 
prostration will vanish, 

That in brief is the simple philosophy 
of work as a remedy for nervous strain 
and its untoward vesults. How the prin- 
ciple may bear upon a given individual 
may not always be predicted. Only expe- 
rience can tell what form of work cr 
play will be best in a given case, and 
whether the treatment may be carried 
out at home or not. Sometimes, of 
course, work or effort of any kind is 
impossible. But it is probable that in 
the great majority of cases coming under 
the head of nervous exhaustion or neu- 
rasthenia the. systematic use of work 
under favorable conditions will, to say 
the least, be beneficial. Of course where 
there is -nervous breAdkdown one must 
never overlook the individual and his 
physical and mental requirements. But 
¥ery often a!l attempts to relieve by 
helpful counsel and ordinary’ medical 
measures fail and we have the gloomy 
prospect of months or years and in some 
eases, alas, a lifetime of invalidism. 

Is must not be imagined that the 
invalid has but to seize an axe and attack 
a sturdy log in order to experience relief. 
Most often, such a blunt course would 


bring disaster. It frequently happens 
that owing to the inertia of the old life 
repeated attempts must be made. It is 
usually necessary in cases of any sever- 
ity to secure a short period of physical 
rest, then by gradual degrees it is pos- 
sible to bring about the conditions of a 
normal, workaday life, full of interest 
and having in it little but wholesome, 
simplified living. Sometimes these prin- 
ciples may he worked out by an ocea- 
sional visit to the workshop, where care 
is laid aside as the work apron is donned, 
end where the blows of the mallet on the 
chisel head drive out the last remnants 
of worry. But when the case is more 
severe it is impossible to temporize. The 
old life must be given up entirely and 
the new one entered upon. And _ this 
usually means leaving home, for the 
home conditions of the nervous patient 
are proverbially bad. He has helped to 
make them so himself, and his sympa- 
thetic family have usually done the rest. 
That this idea has heen carried out sue- 
cessfully in one instance at least will be 
suggested by the accompanying photo- 
graphs of a handicraft shop or school 
devoted largely to the use of invalids, 
who need this radical change in their 
lives. 
There is no more fascinating art than 
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that of making pottery. That it is dif- 
ficult and has large possibilities is not 
against it, for while the rudiments are 
easily mastered there is room always for 
fresh victories in form and color. Very 
little is required in the way of plant. 
There are good books of instruction, but 
it is necessary for the best success that 
ene should have an instructor who knows 
the art thoroughly. Weaving by means 
of colonial and Swedish looms offers a 
fine field for the edueated and artistic 
requirements of the nervous invalid who 
is learning to work. Ilere again is a 
field very wide in its possibilities and 
presenting considerable difficulties; but 
certain parts of the work, including the 
actual working of the looms, are easily 
taken up and give immediate and grati- 
fying results. 

In the shop here illustrated the 
spinning and dyeing are also done and 
the materials used are of several sorts— 
cotton, wool and linen. Basket making 
has proved popular, and properly con- 
ducted is capable of producing excellent 


results. It is well suited to those who 
trom some physical reason cannot under- 
take the more active pursuits. The 
writer believes that to be most successful 
the shop or school should be a very good 
one, in full running order, with proper 

teachers and helpers, and even nurses, 
and that the whole should be under care- 
ful medical supervision. The suggestion 
is made that here is an excellent field 
for lucrative and useful employment for 
young men or women who are not ill, but 
who have learned or will learn these or 
some other of the arts and erafts. Sueh 
a place might well be conducted in any 
city or town. There is no reason why 
the shop itself should not be made to pay 
by the sale of its products, particularly 
if the manager is, as he should be, with 
his assistants, capable of turning out 
good work. 

From the patient's point of view, it is 
usually not long’ before articles of ‘value 
can be made, when some money returns 
will begin to show for his time and pains, 

It is most gratifying to see how 


Basket making . . is capable of producing excellent results 
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A corner of the pottery in a handicraft shop 


quickly the average subject of nervous 
exhaustion will catch the swing of the 
- artisan’s life. Little troubles which have 
seemed so great assume their proper 
subordinate places, for there is a new 
central interest in life and the patient 
has adjusted himself to that. It may 
even happen that the broken down 
teacher, for instance, may never be able 
to go back to her teaching. But what 
matter? Has she not become a success- 
ful weaver? 

Very often the unusual occupations 
are necessary, but it has been proven 
over and over again that honest manual 
work, even of the common, everyday 
sort, has in it the power to drive away 
worry. The woman who works with her 
hands at housework, day after day, may 
not appreciate the blessings of her hard 
task, but the blessing is there, and the 
average of “nerves” is far lower among 
the workers of this type than among 
those who plan and think and have the 
social burden to bear. If the lady whose 
time is full of social engagements, and 
who is distressed over the servant ques- 
tion, would sometime go into the kitchen 
and cook, would get down on her knees 
and serub, she might thereupon taste the 
joys of the simple life, and she might 


be surprised to find how soon, under the 
benign influence of work, the problems 
of life would grow less complicated. An 
hour of work each day, good hard work 
that clears the brain and leaves no room 
for worry, may prove a saving of time 
and of strength for the woman of affairs, 
for it will break the monotony of the 
intellectual strain and make life brighter 
and easier in every way. 

It is possible that an occasional re- 
course to some such wholesome life as 
has been suggested might in some cases, 
where one is not really ill, go far toward 
preventing the sad consequences of the 
unrelieved strain of modern life. The 
writer knows a busy physician who lives 
on one of the fashionable streets of a 
great city. Little do the people think 
as they pass his door that in the upper 
story of the fine mansion there is a fully 
equipped machine shop in operation, and 
that the physician in overalls and jumper 
may at the moment be carefully tending 
a great lathe as it cleanly cuts its way 
through the steel. But there are times 
when work alone can correct the harm 
of “overwork” and overworry. The prin- 
ciple is most clearly appreciated when we 
realize that the great majority of nervous 
invalids have never overworked at all. 
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NITE high price of building 
lots in most cities makes 
the building of a city 
house a problem in most 
of the larger and more 
thriving places. The ac- 
companying photographs 
show a successful treatment of a_ lot 
2714 feet wide by 137 feet deep in San 
Francisco, Almost the same house could 
be built on 25 feet. It is a marine lot 
with a beautiful view of the Golden 
Gate, San Francisco bay, Mount Tamal- 
pais, Aleetraz, and all the beauties for 
which San Francisco bay is noted, and 
is worth about $350 a front foot. Every 
inch of space had therefore to be econ- 
omized. A careful architect succeeded 
in getting fourteen good-sized rooms, 
not counting bathrooms, on the lot, so 
that the house is large enough for all 
practical purposes. 

The front entrance is at the north side 
of the lot and the rear entrance at the 
south. Both back and front doors are 
at the sides of the house and the halls 
are so arranged that they do not decrease 
the size of the living rooms. 

The first thing that strikes a visitor 
is a pretty treatment of a small vesti- 
bule. The marble steps ‘ead to an inlaid 
vestibule where Hawaiian plants, tive 


The library of the house 


A House on a Narrow Lot 


By Mabel Craft Deering 


finger ferns and air plants cover their 
pots and baskets with riotous green and 
make a very pretty, conservatory-like 
picture from the entrance hall inside. 
The large single front door is of polished 
mahogany with an old brass knocker 
which came from New Orleans, This 
door opens on a small entrance hall, 
which enlarges at the right into the 
main hall, an apartment finished in 
waxed redwood in the natural color, 
paneled to a hight of eight feet, with 
rough plaster above, which is tinted a 
good medium green which lights up 
well, This hall is about twelve by 
fifteen feet, and its five casement win- 
dows are hung first with plain cream 
net and then with draperies of heavy 
plain ribbed green silk, trimmed with 
gold galloon. All the draperies at the 
windows are lined with cream sateen so 
as not to fade. The main waxed redwood 
staircase ascends from this hall and 
another flight of stairs goes parallel with 
it to the floor below. The stairs them- 
selves are not of hard wood, but are 
carpeted with plain green carpet. At 
the top of the redwood paneling in the 
hall is a shelf wide enough for bronzes, 
pictures and ornaments. The large 
square rug is a Khiva—in shades of red 
and brown. 
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The furniture consists of a century- 
old mahogany grandfather's clock, two 
carved rosewood chairs, upholstered in 
dull tapestry, a camphor wood chest, 
used as a hat rack for the wraps of the 
visitors when these are not discarded 
upstairs or hung in the hat closet, and 
an old-fashioned mahogany card table 
which holds the silver card tray, and a 
large silver vase for foliage or flowers. 
At the back of the ‘table a row of old- 
fashioned bedroom candlesticks with 
candles suggest the early use of the hall 
table. Above the chest is a mirror from 
an ancestress’ wedding outfit. Opening 
with a sliding door toward the street 
from this hall is the drawing room, an 
apartment 18 by 22 feet. The door is 
seldom closed and at either end of it 
hang costly silk portieres which were 
made to order, but the effect of which 
could be reproduced in less expensive 
stuffs. These curtains are of green 
ribbed silk on the hall side and of yellow 
silk brocade on the drawing room side. 
The drawing room has redwood wood- 
work, above which rise walls of rough 
plaster tinted a deep brown which makes 
an excellent background for the oil 
paintings in their frames of gold or 


wood. The deeply coved ceiling is of 
chamois color. The mantel is of red- 
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wood and cream brick, the wood stained 
mahogany like all the other woodwork 
in the room. There are five casement 
windows and two landscape ones. 

All the lighting is accomplished from 
the sides, there being no chandelier in 
the center of the room, The electric 
lights imitate candles, to match the 
furnishings of the room, which are of 
antique mahogany. The mahogany dav- 
enport at the end of the room once 
belonged to the Randolphs of Roanoke 
and has a romantic history. Near it is 
an Empire chair, One of the tables is 
of black Chinese teak wood and beneath 
it is a Russian copper candlestick. ‘The 
rug is an old Chinege in brown, yellow 
and blue tones and the tall brass firedogs 
also came from an old southern home, 
though the brass crane and pot are 
modern, All the floors downstairs are 
alike—of the herringbone pattern in 
polished oak, 

Opening from the hall toward the 
back of the house is the dining room, an 
almost square room 18 feet by 22. It is 
paneled to a hight of 642 feet in pine 
which has been stained a very dark 
brown. The rafters are very heavy and 
are bolted with big iron bolts, suggesting 
a ship’s cabin, which is very appropriate 
for a house with a sea view. Electric 


The pink and white bedroom 
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Dining roon, looking into the hall 


lights are arranged at the sides of the 
room but there is also a chandelier over 
the table. Old pewter sconces from the 
south with seven green candles in each 
and Russian brass candlesticks ‘on the 
plate rail assist still further in lighting 
the room. The walls above the paneling 
and the ceiling between the rafters’ are 
of the rough plaster, tinted a green to 
match the hall. This green lights up 
exceedingly well and forms an attractive 
background for any color of tabie 
decoration desired. 

The windows are very large, consisting 
of a single pane, and are made to swing 
into the room, so that there should be 
nothing to «break the beautiful view. 
They are curtained with the same heavy 
green silk which hangs at the doors, but 
there are no’ net curtains—those oniy 
appear in the windows which face the 
street. It was desired to have nothing 
between the windows and the view. 

Opening from the dining room beyond 
a pillared recess is the small breakfast 
reom, which in reality forms part of the 
dining room. This does not show in the 
picture, as the camera stood there. This 
room is about 9 feet by 14 and extends 
back from the dining room and contains 
some rare old porcelain on the plate rail 


and a small mahogany table just large 
enough for two to breakfast at com- 
tortably. The dining room and break- 
fast room furniture match and consist 
of two antique mahogany tables, twelve 
old tiddleback chairs with green leather 
seats, and a mahogany sideboard, all pur- 
chased in New Orleans. The butler’s 
pantry extends from the breakfast room 
along the south wall of the dining room. 
It is ample in size, is fitted with glass- 
covered shelves and has plenty of table 
room to serve for a large ‘dinner. A 
dumb waiter opens from the butler’s 
pantry into the breakfast room over a 
buffet and a swinging door gives en- 
trance to the dining room. The kitchen 
is beyond the butler’s pantry and is 
the’ same size as the hall. A careful 
arrangement of windows to suit the pre- 
vailing winds gives perfect ventilation. 

On the floor below the drawing room 
floor are three large rooms, with a fine 
and spacious library, which is made 
possible by the downward slope of the 
lot toward the rear. <A large, light laun- 
dry occupies the front part of the base- 
ment floor, with the furnace room behind 
it. There are closets for fruit and wine 
and at the north of the house a very 
pleasant sitting room for the maids. 
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This is carpeted, unlike any of the 
family living rooms, and furnished with 
lace curtains, a bookcase, center table, 
sofa and rocking chairs. 

Beyond a hailway and a door is the 
large library, with two large windows 
looking out at the Golden Gate. This 
room is 25 feet by 22, has bookcases 
around its entire wall space and a pol- 
ished floor of oak strips. The rug is a 
large red Khiva and the big center table 
a heavy antique one of mahogany. The 
lamp is hammered brass with a shade in 
brown. The woodwork of this room is 
redwood stained a very rich dark brown 
ealled French walnut, and there are 
heavy rafters, while the doors are as plain 
as those seen all over the house. The 
electric fixtures above the bookcases are 
all in black iron, as are the firedogs and 
the hardware of the doors. A camphor 
chest does duty as a 
woodbox and some- 
times as an extra 
seat when the 
library is crowded 
aftera dinner 
party, for all the 
guests, as well as 
the master and mis- 
tress of the house, 
consider this the 
most successful 
room of all. The 
chairs are all up- 
holstered in red and 
brown and_ the 
rough plaster above 
the bookcases and 
between the rafters 
is tinted a brilliant 
Pompeiian red 
which is equaily 
cheerful by day or 
night. The large 
clinker brick fire- 
place goes all the 
way to the ceiling. 
It is exceedingly 
simple in outlipe. 
At one side stands 
an old flax-wheel 
and at the other a 
Revolutionary mus- 
ket and powder 
horn, The electric 
fixtures at: either 
side of the bas re- 
lief are of black 
iron in the form of 
lighthouses. The 
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have window seats. The windows: are 
hung with red corduroy to match the 
walls and the window seats are furnished 
with seat cushions and pillows of the 
same durable stuff. 

- On the floor above the drawing room 
floor are four bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
two dressing rooms with washstands 
and a linen closet, all large and well- 
lighted and each having a view. The 
front room, which looks east, has four 
pairs of casement windows, all hung 
with cream net under draperies of cream 
cretonne or chintz, showing a pattern of 
big La France roses and green leaves. 
All of the bodroom floors and the halls 
on this floor are of stained and polished 
pine, and the doorknobs are glass to 
match the old mahogany. The pink 
room is eventually to have a set of rag 
carpet rugs in pink, white and green. 


two broad windows 


The vestibule and its plant decorations 
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hogany. All of the 
furniture is of an- 
tique mahogany. The 
bed is a large cano- 
Z pied four-poster, plain 
LIBRARY DINING and beautifully pol- 
ROOM ished, with square 
: posts ornamented 
with beading. The 
tester is a particularly 
deep and good one. 
pink and white 
‘HAMBERT bathroom, tiled and 
furnished in the con- 
ventional way, is en 
suite with this room. 
The next bedroom 
is in pumpkin color, 
CHAMBER a very deep yellow, 
with mahogany wood- 
work and furniture. 
The next bedroom is 
Basement, first floor and second floor plans in apple green with 
an old, Dutch, low- 
The walls of this room are of a soft post bed covered with green chintz, a 
pink, while the ceiling is cream. The carved mahogany dresser, a mahogany 
woodwork is all redwood, stained ma- desk and carved chairs. This room and 
the pumpkin room have 
dressing rooms with 
washstands attached. 
The fourth bedroom 
and bath are in blue 
and white, the room 
with blue tinted walls 
and a cream ceiling, 
the redwood woodwork 
stained mahogany. 
There is a mahogany 
mantel with Delft til- 
ing. The furniture in 
this room is massive 
mahogany with a four- 
post bed, draped, like 
the windows and couch, 
with simple blue and 
white Japanese cotton 
crepe. On the attic 
floor are two sleeping 
rooms for maids, with 
a bathroom and clothes 
closet, a den for the 
mistress of the house, 
and a large room which 
is used as a sewing 
room and conservatory. 
There are two large - 
closets for storing on 
this floor and as part of 
the space was not need- 
ed it was turned into 
a roof garden. : 
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Front and side view of the house 
J. W. Dolliver, Architect, San Francisco, Cal 
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Pure Food 


HE public is thoroughly 
MA interested as to the im- 
portance of pure and 

wholesome foods. What 
we- eat profoundly in- 
fluences our physical 
well-being, our mental 
powers and our morality. The profes- 
sion and the laity have come to agree- 
ment upon this vital point. The slogan, 
“Tell me what you eat and I will tell 
you what you are,” is a forcible, if 
somewhat exaggerated, statement of an 
evident truth. 

Certain it is that the health of the 
household, and especially the health of 
growing children, depends upon the most 
scrupulous care in the selection and 
cooking of food products, as well as the 
manner of eating, amount consumed 
with reference to individuality, occupa- 
tion and weather, and proper attention 
to the whole organism. Just as certain 
is it that good health is the most vital 
physical fact of existence. Neither 
learning, money, position, religion— 
nothing can take the place of health. 
Doctors, nurses, medicine, surgery, rest, 
nature, may sometimes restore health, 
but too often their combined efforts only 
succeed in part or fail altogether. 

The nourishment taken by body and 
mind, the extent to which this nour- 
ishment is assimilated, the form and 
proportions in which it is taken into the 
system, the amount of food and drink 
consumed, and the care given to the 
body and its various functions—all pro- 
foundly affect the health. Some indi- 
viduals think they can abuse the laws of 
nature with impunity, but even generous 
endowments of physical vigor eventually 
succumb, while the great mass of people, 
especially the young, are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the food they consume. 


National virility 


likewise depends upon individual health 
to such an extent, and this in turn is 
so largely governed by our food, that the 
healthfulness of foods is a matter of the 
most serious consequence to the nation. 
Federal and state laws to insure the 


Assurance 


Definite Means Whereby Our Readers May Be Positively 
Assured of Healthful Food Preparations. 
Service of Vital Importance to Every Consumer. 


A Practical 


wholesomeness of raw and _ prepared 
foods have already done much to protect 
the public against products of inferior 
or harmful quality, though the statutes 
are yet chaotic, in some cases imprac- 
tical, and by no means uniform or 
satisfactory in operation. 

Reliable manufacturers of food prod- 
ucts with established reputations for 
purity and healthfulness have gladly 
co-operated with the health authorities 
to insure pure foods. The highest ex- 
amples that the world now affords of 
sanitary preparation of pure food prod- 
ucts are the establishments of many of 
the best American manufacturers of 
food preparations. All this care is in- 
sisted upon by such producers as a vital 
part of their business, because they 
realize that their profits depend upon 
the publie’s confidence in the purity and 
wholesomeness of their products 

But lack of specific information causes 
unthinking people to distrust all foods 
and all products—the good and pure as 
much as the harmful and adulterated. 
The fears aroused by untrue, sensationel 
and irresponsible statements may even 
cause illness. Nothing is better demon- 
strated in modern therapy than the 
power of suggestion—you are pretty 
sure to feel miserable or make yourself 
sick if you think that something you 
have eaten does not agree with you, or 
even if you think you are going to be 
ill without having a suspicion of im- 
proper diet. 

The great need 

is for some responsible authority to give 
positive information as to what foods 
and brands are all right. “To tell us 
housewives that some unnamed concern 
puts up foods that are so adulterated 
as to be unhealthful, doesn’t help us— 
it makes our task all the more difficult.” 
writes one woman, who echoes the views 
of thousands when she adds: 

“We want to know what preparations 
we can buy and consume with the assur- 
ance that the food is properly put up, 
that it is what it claims to be, that it 
is healthful and free from disease germs, 
and that when properly served and con- 
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sumed in moderation by people in 
average state of health, the food will 
benefit and not injure.” 

Another woman, of wide repute in 
household economics and an authority 
in public hygiene, writes: “It will not 
do to tell the people to go back to the 
old days, when every family on the farm 
could raise and prepare its own foods. 
We can’t do that any more than we can 
return to the spinning wheel or the 
hand card. Many food preparations 
have become as labor-saving and as 
indispensable as factory-made fabrics or 
other manufactured products. Of man- 
ufactured foods many are in every way 
excellent, as well as cheap in price, and 
wonderfully economical of work and 
worry in the household. Let us know 
which preparations are thus worthy of 
our patronage. Give us accurate, au- 
thentie information, independent of 
manufacturers or their claims, but 
solely in our interest as consumers.” 

A practical response 

to this universal demand from con- 
sumers is now announced by Goop 
Hovusekeerine. This magazine proposes 
to give exactly the information above 
called for, together with articles and 
paragraphs dealing plainly, simply and 
helpfully with the whole problem of 
foods and food supplies. 

There is no royal road to health, how- 
ever; no short cut to perfect understand- 
ing of diet and nutrition, but means can 
be created whereby consumers in general 
and housewives in particular can enjoy 
the blessings of pure food assurance. It 
is true that, heretofore, Goon Hovuss- 
KEEPING has maintained a striet super- 
vision over its advertising pages, to 
exclude any and all things whatsoever 
which were not pure and honest and of 
good repute. This censorship has been 
especially rigid regarding foods and bev- 
erages, while patent medicine advertis- 
ing and similar quackery have always 
been excluded in toto. But now, as a 
result of years of effort, we propose 


The Good Housekeeping Standard of Ex- 
cellence 
for Pure Food Products. As rapidly as 
our facilities will permit, the different 
food preparations will be investigated 
or tested. Such as come up to the 
Goop Hovusekeepine Standard of Excel- 
lence will be placed upon Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING’s Roll of Honor of Pure Foods, 
in the reading pages of this magazine. 


Our purpose is not the common, cheap 
“exposure” of unknown brands, but pos- 
itive statements of food products that 
this magazine can unreservedly recom- 
mend. It is of little avail to tell what 
not to eat—but to state intelligently, 


‘faithfully, honestly and fearlessly what 


products to eat is of vital interest to 
every consumer. 

Of course there are limits to which 
such information must be confined. 
“What is one man’s meat is another’s 
poison.” Each individual may have his 
or her special likes and dislikes. The 
purest of foods may agree or disagree 
with different people. The trouble in 
such instances is with the individual, 
due to personal idiosyncrasy, not with 
the food. For instance, no standard of 
excellence, however high, will make to- 
matoes (whether fresh or canned) agree 
with a person who is so constituted 
that tomatoes invariably disagree with 
their digestion. Apart from such indi- 
vidual peculiarities, of which each per- 
son must become his own best judge, 
it is possible to fix a standard of purity 
which, attained by any food, means that 
the preparation is of an excellence that 
commends its general use by intelligent 
people. 


Basis of Good Housekeeping’s Standard of 
Excellence for Pure Food Products 


1. We must be satisfied that the raw 
material used in any food product comes 
to the establishment of the manu- 
facturer in a pure, wholesome, natural 
condition, free from decay or unhealth- 
ful deterioration. . 

2. We must be satisfied that, in the 
various processes of manufacture, the 
utmost care prevails to insure cleanli- 
ness and hygienic conditions, so that 
the product, when finally put up in the 
sealed package in which it goes to the 
consumer, shall be sanitarily perfect, 
free from disease germs and incapable 
of conveying contagion. 

3. We must be satisfied that, in the 
processes of preparation or manufacture, 
nothing is added to or subtracted from 
the food that will injuriously affect its 
nourishing and healthful qualities, as 
ordinarily used by the average family 
or person. 

4. Even when thus satisfied that the 
preparation leaves the factory in as per- 
fect condition as can result from human 
ingenuity, scrupulous care and a keen 
sense of responsibility, we may go still 
farther. 
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PURE FOOD 


5. The unbroken packages, as found 
in the grocery store or market, may be 
subjected to analysis by Goov House- 
KEEPING’sS chemist. But chemistry alone 
may not reveal all the facts. A prepara- 
tion may be of questionable character as 
a food, although its chemical analysis 
indicates a normal or excessive quantity 
of food constituents. 

6. In such cases, our microscopist will 
examine into the mechanical condition 
of the product, to insure that it contains 
no harsh, gritty, metallic or stony sub- 
stances that might injure the delicate 
membranes of the digestive tract. 

7. The physiological laboratory may 
investigate the digestive qualities an« 
cognate features of food products which 
can be determined only through its 
assistance. Yet the vast difference be- 
tween artificial and human digestion 
will ever be recognized, and laboratory 
results will be accepted only with this 
fact in view. 

8. Upon moot points, the opinions of 
other experts and physicians may be 
secured. Yet doctors are prone to dis- 
agree, and so the final test will be 

9. Results of actual use of the prep- 
aration, as cooked for and served upon 
the tables of Goop Housekrkpine’s edi- 
tors and employees, and consumed by 
young and old of both sexes, including 


-people in perfect health and in various 


conditions of ill health. In these prac- 
tical tests the co-operation of certain 
cooking schools may be secured, also of 
institutions where large numbers of 
people are fed and kept under obser- 
vation. 

10. Over and above this great work 
will be the standing of Goon Hovuss- 
KEEPING itself, as the exponent of all 
that makes for the higher life of the 
household. The rare judgment, level 
common sense, keen discrimination, 
scientific knowledge, practical experi- 
ence, absolute fearlessness and perfect 
incorruptibility that have so long char- 
acterized this magazine, will at once 
make Goop HousrekKeEpine’s Standard of 
Excellence for Pure Food Products 


Recognized as a safe guide 
and an imperatively needed one, among 
consumers, homes, hotels and caterers, 
not only throughout America but also 
abroad. 

Indeed, as time goes on and this 
department of the magazine widens its 
scope and becomes universally recog- 
nized, official listing of a preparation in 


ASSURANCE 


Goop Hovusekeepine’s Roll of Honor of 
Pure Foods will be accepted by con- 
sumers everywhere as conclusive evi- 
dence that such food comes up to the 
proper standard of excellence for prac- 
tical purposes and healthful usage. 


This vast undertaking 


is the fruit of long consideration, patient 
study, much experience and exhaustive 
preparation. For our readers to profit 
to the utmost from this unique service, 
it requires their heartiest co-operation. 
We realize that Goop Hovusrekerrina’s 
work will be weleomed by conscientious 
manufacturers, as it will be antagonized 
by the other kind. 

We embark upon this campaign with 
a full knowledge of what it may cost us, 
but in the confidence that Goop House- 
KEEPING’s Standard of Excellence will 
rapidly be accepted by consumers as a 
whole and by legitimate manufacturers, 
as the one and only practical solution of 
the pure food problem. It is a positive 
step in the right direction, rather than 
the merely negative attitude which has 
thus far availed so little. 

This frank, fearless but scientific ac- 
tion is the only course consistent with 
the high mission of Goop HouseKEEPING. 
And it will be conducted with such 
faithfulness and ability, and its results 
presented so interestingly, that the all- 
important character and indispensable 
value of this magazine’s campaign for 
pure foods will be as heartily appre- 
ciated as it will be universally recog- 
nized. 

Public welfare to rule above business con- 
siderations 

Whatever the cost to us may prove to 
be, will not obscure for a moment our 
devotion to the public welfare. Admis- 
sion to Goop Howusekerpina’s Roll of 
Honor for Pure Foods will be solely 
through merit. 

No amount of money or influence will 
secure mention in our Roll of Honor for 
any unfit food or improper preparation. 
Both producers and consumers will thus 
learn to rely implicitly upon the Goop 
Hovusekeerinc Standard of Excellence 
for Pure Food Products. 

The more perfect such confidence 
becomes, the more thoroughly will Goop 
HovusekeFepinc’s work be approved. And 
in the long run, this epochal policy must 
win such support from consumers and 
producers as to eventually justify our 
course in this great departure. The 
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public always may be trusted to support 
good work well done in its interest. 
And in this gigantic work there is 
a community of interest which does not 
at first appear. Conscientious producers, 
middlemen who value their trade, and 
all intelligent consumers, will alike rally 


Why? Because eventually our work will 
result in eliminating most of the nefa- 
rious practices in the preparation and 
sale of food products that, as practiced 
by a relatively small constituency, now 
besmirch this vast and important in- 
dustry. 


The educational and co-operative 


features of our campaign should bring to 
this great cause the effective assistance 
of the Woman’s National Household 
Alliance, the Consumers’ League, the 
Household Economic association, and 
the many other organizations of men 
and women, especially women’s clubs. 
Their mighty power only needs to be 
coherently employed and wisely directed 
to run out of business all who seek un- 
holy gains through improper metheds in 
preparing food products. 


A mighty movement 


The hour is ripe for this movement. 
The public is sick of graft. But how 
much worse is graft in food products 
than in politics, government or finance! 
Food graft undermines the physical, 
mental and moral forces of the people. 
It is vastly more terrible in its effects 
than the graft in public and financial 
administration, which the public has 
resolved to utterly root out and abolish. 

The honest manufacturer of pure food 


products has nothing to lose but every- 
thing to gain from this movement. It 
will free the food imdustry from the 
conscienceless pirates who have been 
preying upon the trade. This movement 
should result in making American 
brands of food products recoguized in 
foreign lands, as well as throughout this 
continent, because they are up to the 
Goop Housekrepine Standard of Excel- 
lence. 

Such a result will go far to insure 
private and public health, simplify and 
cheapen living, enormously expand the 
pure food industry, promote trade at 
home and abroad, assure good wages and 
fair profits to all engaged in the pure 
food business and profoundly enhance 
the public welfare. 


In this magazine for November 


Goop Hovusekeepine will still further 
elucidate its plans for Pure Food Assur- 
ance, and will publish material prelim- 
inary to making this movement of the 
utmost effectiveness. Meanwhile, we 
invite correspondence from all persons, 
organizations or concerns interested in 
this twentieth century proposition for 
practically solving the pure food ques- 
tion. Especially do we invite sugges- 
tions for furthering the work, and for a 
design, trade mark or sign-manual typi- 
eal of Goop HouseKeeptne’s Standard of 
Excellence for Pure Food Products. In- 
vestigations of certain brands and prep- 
erations are going forward meantime 
with results that shall be printed at the 
earliest available moment. However, 
such thorough work cannot be hastened. 
if its results are to be implicitly relied 
upon, 


The Last Robin 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald ~ 


The spring was red with robins, 
The summer gay with their song. 
What doest thou here at the bleak of 
the year, 
When the frost is sharp and strong? 
When even the red of the leaves has fled, 
And the stormy night is long. 


Silent, alone, thou givest 
An April gleam to the lane, 
A sense of spring in the sorrowing 
Of autumn wind and rain. 
Dear good-bye—the dark is 
nigh— 
Good-bye! Come back again! 
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MBECENTLY, in a paragraph 
in a New York daily paper, 
which summarized the sta- 
tistics of the New York 
Social Register, I saw some 
figures of large and inter- 
esting significance. The 
Social Register, it may be well to state, 
is a city directory, such as is known in 
London, Paris, Berlin, ete, which gives 
the residence address of well-to-do people, 
and those claiming, or having, some 
“social position.” I am describing it as 
accurately and inoffensively as possible ; 
and do not undertake to determine its 
moral or social value. Of its conven- 
ience there can be no doubt; for while 
that sarcastic description of a New York 
city directory which described it as a 
book which it “required a derrick to 
handle,” is open ta the charge of exag- 
geration, it. must be owned that the 
volume is not only inconveniently bulky, 
but also needlessly voluminous for one 
who desires only to use it for “social” 
purposes, 

Of course, the Social Register is the 
product, among other things, of a good 
deal of guesswork; and the satirist who 
would use its omissions as illustrations 
of its ignorance would have. a fine field. 
But all the same, it is, in certain very 
important and suggestive directions, of 
approximate accuracy and of informing 
value. The statistics to which I have 
referred affirmed, for example, that, of 
those recorded in the Social Register, 
somewhat less than one-half lived in 
houses of their own, or apart from other 
families; about one-fourth in apart- 
ments, or “flats,” and rather more than 
one-fourth in rural or suburban homes. 
I give these proportions from memory, 
and do not claim that I am quoting 
precisely from the paragraph to which 
I have referred. It is enough if I 
indicate what I gathered to be its 
general drift, and this was that there 
is a distinct and growing tendency, on 
the part of young couples, to live out of 
town, or where they can have space 
and air, and light, for themselves and 
their children. And that there is any 
such tendency may well be a source of 
profound thankfulness to everyone who 
wishes well of his countrymen and loves 
his fellows. 


The Ethics of Home Ownership 


By the Right Reverend Henry C. Potter 


City and country 


Let me make haste to say thate in 
affirming this I do not mean to de- 
nounce or disparage cities. I own their 
perils, and acknowledge their vices; but 
when one reads what some emotional 
admirers of rural life have written of 
the comparative virtues of bucolic en- 
vironments, habits and homes, the least 
that one can say is that such a writer 
“does not know what he is talking 
about.” Every now and then some 
seething mass of vice suddenly discloses 
itself in a great city—the “lid is off,” 
and cruelty, corruption, or domestic deg- 
radation reveal themselves in forms 
which are at once horrible and loath- 
some. But, if we could uncover similar 
conditions in some country village or 
rural farmhouse, we should find them, 
often, more loathsome and more appuall- 
ing; and, in any case, we should discover 
what all sufficiently informed people 
very well know—that cities are the 
cloacae—the sewers, into which rural 
neighborhoods are careful often to empty 
vices which, at home, are scrupulously 
draped and shrouded. 

But, when al! this is said—and there 
ean be no honest discussion of the ques- 
tion which it concerns until it is said— 
there still remain certain conditions of 
life in cities which are full of menace 
and of peril to all that we ought to 
hold dear. In discussing them there 
has been the frequent mistake of ignor- 
ing some of the most potential con- 
ditions of modern life, especially as they 
are found in large communities, that go 
toward producing them, 

One of these, and it is especially a 
characteristic of the modern city, is the 
overcrowding of the residential centers 
of wage-earners. In the case of foreign- 
ers, or of people who, though they may 
be technically citizens of the United 
States, are unfamiliar with our lan- 
guage, and disinclined to adopt our 
customs, people will herd together, often 
under conditions which, to most of us, 
would be conditions of equal discom- 
fort and privation, for the same reason 
that a flock of sheep, or birds, would 
herd together. Congenial companion- 
ship to them is worth all the discomfort 
that it involves; and, moreover, their 
training and habits, in other lands, have 
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not made necessary to their comfort 
much that, to a native-born American, 
would be indispensable. 

And, besides this, there is another 
consideration which, so far as the work- 
ingman is concemed, is often left out 
ef sight, but which has, nevertheless, an 
influence in determining his choice of a 
home, which is entirely natural and 
intelligible. One finds a mechanic or 
workman by the day—he may be a 
skilled artisan—living in some narrow 
quarters, two or three rooms, let us say, 
in some narrow street, lined on both 
sides with sky-scraping tenements; and 
says to him, with a virtuous note oi 
reproach in his voice: “Why do you 
live here? Why do you condemn your 
wife and children to these miserable 
surroundings? Why don’t you remove 
to such and such a suburb, where you 
ean lease a cottage for the rent, or at 
worst only a little more than the rent 
you are paying here for two or three 
rooms; and yet with air, and light, and 
space, such as these cramped quarters 
absolutely deny to you?” 

Well, my smug brother, who art 
going to heal all the diseases of an over- 
crowded center in the tenement house 
life of a great city, have you ever really 
tried to understand why the wage- 
earner who lives in an overcrowded city 
flat doesn’t do what you propose? He 
likes to be near the corner saloon, you 
say; his wife likes a chance to gossip 
with her sister in toil across the hall; 
the children can be put to work earlier 
and more easily, and so assist in lighten- 
ing the burden resting upon the paternal 
shoulders. The whole household likes 
the bustle and fellowships of city life; 
or, as that estimable Irish lady, for- 
merly a valued domestic in an old New 
York family, put it when, having been 
found in a poor tenement on the East 
Side and having been removed from it 
to a pretty little cottage in the country, 
she promptly returned to the tenement 
as soon as her well-meaning friends had 
turned their backs; and who, when dis- 
covered, after a while, living in con- 
genial squalor in Baxter street, was 
asked for an explanation of her return, 
answered philosophically: “Paple is 
more company than stumps.” 

In a word, all the considerations which 
I have rehearsed may be urged by the 
pharisaical critic of the denizens in 
cheap and poor “flats,” but they do not 
really touch the nerve of the matter. 
The wage-earner who lives in sueh a 


home, and his wife, and his children, 
would often hail with delight the pros- 
pect of transplantation to the country. 
But, even were his family settled there, 
he himself must earn his bread in town. 
Nobody has any use for the handicraft 
at which he toils, in the country. The 
factory that pays him his wages is in the 
city—and every morning he must go 
there, and every evening he must jour- 
ney thence to his home. It may only 
cost him five cents each way—it is more 
likely to cost him ten—but, this means, 
at the lowest estimate, sixty cents a 
week, or about two dollars and a half 
a month, out of his wages, for trans- 
portation. 

Have we ever thought, now, of the 
conditions under which the wage-earner 
must make these journeys? He must be 
at his post at 7 a m; and he eannot leave 
it until 6 p m. That means that, for a 
large part of the year he must travel 
both ways im the dark. Have we ever 
tried getting to a train or trolley ear, 
in the country, on foot, in February, in 
the dark? I confess I do not wonder at, 
and do not blame the wage-earner, if, 
under such conditions, he elects to live 
nearer to “his job,” and to spare himself 
the hardships of rural life. Some day, 
let us hope, it will be easier for him 
to reach a suburban home; and, mean- 
time, let the capitalist realize that, just 
at this point, his responsibility, as put 
in trust of means for bettering rural 
homes and facilitating aecess to them, 
begins! 


“Workies, clerkies and shirkies” 


And this brings me to the case of 
those whose circumstances are less nar- 
row and less straitened than the class 
which I have described. When I lived 
in Boston, my happy lot was to have a 
home in beautiful Longwood; from 
which, over two railways, trains went in 
and out of the city. Every morning 
there went from the station which I 
ordinarily used, three trains to town, at 
hours convenient to those who used 
them. The first train, it was said, was 
for the “workies,” the second for the 
“Glerkies,” and the third for the “shirk- 
ies.” Of the second named of these 
two classes there was always a large 
contingent; for house rent was low m 
Longwood, and a home there was 
wholesome and attractive all the year 
round. 

Now, few cities have such beauti- 
ful environs as Boston; but every city, 
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including even New York, has within 
easy reach—and, in the case. of New 
York, within daily increasingly easy 
reach—attractive suburbs, where a young 
man who is founding a home and a 
family can live, all the year round, 
under conditions alike agreeable and 
healthy. Is this one of the things that 
may best be left to itself; or is it a 
matter which, in its higher and wider 
interests, is of incalculable importance 
to the whole republic? As to this 
question there can be, I think, little 
doubt. 

Of course, for its final settlement the 
question must be left to the individual. 
Ours is a constitutional, not a paternal 
form of government; and the individual 
is left free, and we in America think, 
rightly left free, to live where he 
pleases. But, none the less, there are 
apparent to-day, in connection with life 
in great cities, certain tendencies, the 
result of which it is idle to deny and 
vicious to ignore. 

One of these is toward the extinction 
of the home. If one lives, e g, in New 
York to-day, he must, in order to live 
in his own house—unless he consents to 
live in more or less distant and unat- 
tractive neighborhoods—be a*person of 
considerable means. But the great 
majority of young married people are 
not persons of considerable means. 
They are clerks, artisans of the higher 
class, or salaried officials, and the like; 
each filling a place for which there are 
always plenty of competent candidates, 
and which, if from sickness, or vice, one 
drops out of it, will be quickly filled. 
They have small salaries, and must, if 
they are to make both ends meet, 
scrutinize every smallest outlay with 
jealous care. In an apartment house 
they can get four or five rooms, and it 
may be, board, for a definite sum; and 
“they know where they are.” But the 
“apartment” makes no allowance for 
children, for guests, or for sickness. It 
would be trifling with human speech to 
call such an “arrangement” a home. Of 
the notes that most ennoble a home it 
has none. 


Apartments and character 


And this brings the whole matter 
face to face with the question: “What 
is the influence of such a mode of living 
upon character?” I shall not attempt 
here to discuss the subject of mother- 
hood, and the methods which are 
deliberately resorted to to evade it; for 
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it is a question of vast proportions and 
one which demands discussion by itself. 
But it is well to recognize the fact that 
two young people, having begun married 
life on the basis of a deliberate an- 
tagonism to its ordinary meaning, are 
likely to drift into an ideal of life which 
is utterly and supremely selfish. A 
fashionable woman, having been asked 
what furniture she thought suitable for 
a spare room, exclaimed: “But why 
have a spare room’ At best, you cannot 
hope to compete with a good hotel. 
Don’t attempt it!” This charming 
creature, who doubtless thought herself 
very clever, never dreamed that she was 
flinging out of the window one of the 
highest privileges of human life! She 
never had discovered—she never could 
discover—that the only way to know 
much that is best and finest in really 
rare, and noble, and lovable people, is 
to have them under your own roof and 
at your own table. She had never come 
to realize that the sacrifices that one 
makes for an honored guest are among 
the chiefest joys of life. Above all, she 
had, apparently, never discovered that 
the best of us easily becomes 


“cushioned in the inglorious ease” 


of a selfishly-ordered home; and that the 
best service of hospitality, often, is that 
which forces us out of it! 

And this opens the way to a recog- 
nition of what is, after all, the supreme 
danger of much of our modern life. It 
is that it will become supremely selfish. 
As we go on, limiting our homes to 
“apartments,” and apartments to a num- 
ber of rooms scantily sufficient for the 
accommodation of two or three people, 
we tend, steadily, toward that ideal of 
domestic life which eliminates from it 
all consideration for others. 

When one enters those huge caravan- 
saries which are multiplying in our 
great, and also in our small cities, he 
recognizes, at once, an economy of 
service in the whole mechanism which 
has, undoubtedly, immense conveniences. 
The young married couple have an 
“apartment,” and go to the restaurant 
for their meals. Of housekeeping, there- 
fore, in the old-fashioned sense there is 
practically nothing. The men servants 
and maid servants are those of the 
“establishment,” and not, in any sense, 
those of the people whom they serve. 
If, therefore, a young married woman 


‘who lives in three or four rooms finds 


them neglected or carelessly swept and 
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dusted by the maid in whose “detail” 
they happen to be, she complains to the 
manager, and the manager has certain 
summary rules which make short work 
of an inefficient servant. Is it any 
wonder that the great majority of young 
married women hail with delight a 
system which relieves them of the whole 
dreary business: of hunting, or edu- 
cating, “help”? Is it eny wonder that 
such an one hails with still greater 
delight a leisure which leaves her free 
to spend her mornings in the street or 
in department stores‘ Nay, we might 
even go farther, and ask: Is it any 
wonder that a young married woman, 
released from domestic cares and duties, 
is tempted, sometimes, to substitute for 
them intimacies and recreations which 
are deteriorating, if not demoralizing? 
That is a charming picture which is 
sometimes drawn for us of a civiliza- 
tien so advanced that the ancient handi- 
crafts shall practically have disappeared, 
and men and women be endowed with 
that large leisure which shall leave them 
free for intellectual pursuits. But it 
forgets one condition of such a civil- 
ization, and that is that those who shall 
advance to it shall have the tastes and 
mental endowments which make intel- 
lectual pursuits either attractive or con- 
genial. As a matter of fact, we know 
that this is not a characteristic of the 
great majority of human beings, vor 
likely to be; and that the loss out of 
life of employments for the hands, 
especially for women, would be, in its 
consequences, one of the gravest losses 
that women could sustain. We have all 
had our jest about “the kind of pie that 
mother made;” but there is no one who 
knows anything about the fine qualities 
of our American domestic life who does 
not know that some of its chiefest 
charms lay in those fireside arts which 
mixed with deft handling a fine insight 
and a subtle and individual genius. 
And so one may well hail a movement 


The Joy of 


By Marie 


There’s a joy in going outward, 
There’s a joy in making friends, 
There’s a joy in new surroundings, 
And in letters mother sends; 
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from the city “back to nature,” as 
having in it a high promise for the 
children of to-day who are to be the men 
and women of the future. We cannot 
legislate the city out of existence if we 
would; and, for one, I should be sorry 
to lose its noble opportunities for service 
and heroisms such as are not to be found 
elsewhere. But if any young man to 
whom these words may come is about 
to found a home, let him do so, if he 
can, where there is some other “out of 
doors” than the front or back street. 
The opportunities for securing such a 
home are to-day fairly numerous, and 
a wise civism may do few better things 
than to make them more numerous and 
more easily available. Capital has al- 
ready recognized here a profitable field; 
and no one who journeys a few miles 
out of New York can fail to have seen, 
on huge hoardings, the tempting offers 
of building lots and cottage sites to 
the youthful purchaser, conditioned on 
“time payments.” Some of these are so 
tempting as to seem quite irresistible, 
and they have undoubtedly entangled 
more than one young couple to their 
ultimate undoing. 

But the plan, whatever abuses may 
have discredited it, is a good one; and 
it may well engage the attention of 
investors whose business ardor is 
tempered, at least occasionally, by con- 
scientious scruples! Nothing is more 
important tu the future of this land 
than the dominance of a wisely nurtured 
and rightly educated home-born pop- 
ulation. And this the cities do not seem 
likely to furnish us. 

But at this point I am opening a door 
toward a discussion too large for these 
limits, and I’ will not attempt it. That 
“home ownership” is an ethical, as well 
as an economical, or social, or esthetic 
question, there can be no doubt, and the 
sooner we so recognize it the better it 
will be both for our municipal and our 
uational future. 


Going Home 


L. Campbell 


But no joy in all the year, 
No matter where you roam, 

There’s no joy half so dear 
As the joy of going home. 


HEIR experience in purchasing 
household supplies of any and all 
kinds was asked of a number of our 
subscribers and contributors who are 
adept in the management of their homes. 
Are stores generally clean and clerks 
efficient and accommodating? Under 
what circumstances is it advisable to 
pay cash, and what to run a bill? Can 
some things be bought advantageously 
by mail? If so, what are they? Do 
householders have a responsibility for 
the quality of the stocks kept by their 
local dealers ? 

By this consensus of opinion, house- 
holders do have a responsibility in the 
matter of the quality and brands of 
merchandise kept in their local stores. 
Several of our contributors recite favor- 
able accounts of shopping by mail. It 
is generally agreed that if clerks are 
treated aright, they will serve the cus- 
tomer courteously and well. It is like- 
wise agreed that local groceries and 
meat markets are oftentimes far from 
clean, and that package goods are desir- 
able in many 
lines. These let- 
ters come from 
nearly all sections 
of the United 
States—Massachu- 
setts, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Ohio, 
lowa, Washington, 
and other states— 
and may well be 
regarded by retail 
storekeepers as 
representative and 
well worth their 
careful study. 


HIS _heart-to- 
heart talk 
with shep- 

keepers comes 
from a Massachu 
setts woman who 
speaks with feel- 
ing: li I were a 


Sundry Experiences of Our Readers in Purchasing Household 
Supplies, at Their Local Shops and by Mail, 
with Deductions Therefrom 


storekeeper, she says, and noticed that 
my trade did not inerease as 1 thought 
it should, or if it fell off, I would search 
patiently and persistently for every pos- 
sible cause. There are so many stores. 
One is not compelled to trade where 
unsatisfactory conditions prevail. And 
there are sc many ways in which patrons 
may be affronted and alienated and yet 
the reasons therefor remain a mystery 
to the proprietor, unless carefully looked 
for. 

A storekeeper in my vicinity lost a 
number of valued customers before he 
ascertained from one that a_ certain 
young clerk in his employ was in the 
habit of chaffing and ridiculing boys 
and girls who were sent in to give orders 
or make purchases. There is nothing a 
child resents so keenly as this phase of 
bullying, and as parents invariably sym- 
pathize with their offspring under such 
circumstances, and as children are 
largely the vehicles for conveying hasty 
orders and for the making of small 
purchases, this dealer found it necessary 
to enforce a rule 
that every person 
entering his store, 
whether young or 
old, should be 
treated with care- 
ful courtesy. The 
worst offenders in 
this respect are the 
half-grown lads 
who are hired be- 
cause they are 
cheap. Sometimes, 
as in this case, 
they prove very 
dear aid, 

Some stores lose 
trade because they 
permit a fringe of 
idlers to adorn 
their steps or their 
counters. Many 
women will go 
long distances 
rather than enter 
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a store which tolerates such company. 
It is well to remember possible preju- 
dices of customers. A cat is usually a 
necessity in a_ provision store, and 
should be treated humanely, but it is 
well to recall the fact that not a few 
persons object to too great freedom on 
the part of puss. When they see her 
reposing serenely on a pile of wrapping 
paper in which articles of food are to be 
placed, or lapping, with relish, the stop- 
pers of milk and cream cans, or having 
a siesta on a chest of tea, they are ex- 
tremely apt to transfer their trade to a 
shop where pussy is not quite so much 
in evidence. A dog can drive away 
trade at a rate which mystifies his 
owner. Timid women and children avoid 
stores where they have to meet a dog, 
and it doesn’t matter a bit if the dog is 
as meek and harmless as a dove. To 
many, all dogs are ravening beasts, to 
be shunned and feared. 

Too many stores are unjust to their 
juvenile customers. I’ve heard mothers 
say many times: “I can’t send Willie 
to Brown’s or Smith's. They always 
palm off some poor article on him.” 
Isn’t it too often so? But does it pay? 
The storekeeper gets rid of the stale 
loaf, the broken crackers, the decayed 
fruit, but in the long run he loses ten 
times as much as if he’d been honest 
and honorable with his small customers. 


HE other day, says Nellie Comins 
Whitaker, I went into a kitchen- 
furnishing store to buy a kettle of 
the make that I began to buy beeause 
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it was advertised in Goop Housekeep- 
inG, and that [ continue to use because 
it is absolutely satisfactory. And this 
was my dialog with the shopkeeper: 

“Good morning. Have you the X and 
Z 

“Yes, [ guess we’ve got it; but I'd like 
to show you some other kinds we've got, 
too.” 

“Very well, but the X and Z is good 
enough.” 

“Well, now, you just look at this; isn’t 
that handsome? Look at the color. I 
eall that the handsomest make of ware 
we've ever carried.” 

“Is that the greatest merit of it, the 
éolor?” 

“No, it’s a better ware. 
deal higher priced.” 

“That’s no advantage to me. 
show me the X and Z.” 

“But you’re making a mistake not 
to take this. Why, this ware,’ and he 
lowered his voice to an awe-inspiring 
whisper, “¢his ware is im-ported!” 

“Is it? Then that settles the question. 
I always buy American-made goods 
when I can.” 

“You do, do you?’—contemptuously. 
“Well, then you’re—” 

I thought that things had gone far 
enough then and I turned and fixed him 
with what my mother calls my school- 
ma’am expression. 

“Er—er—you are different from most 
ladies,” he finished lamely. 

afraid so.” 

“Well, the X and Z is over here, if you 
want it, but this other is a great deal 
better.” 

“Maybe, but it might be too good for 
me. This is exactly good enough.” 

As I went home after selecting my X 
and Z kettle, I meditated. Unquestion- 
ably the shopkeeper wished to sell the 
higher priced ware. What could have 
been his experience with his customers 
that led him to advance in favor of his 
goods, not that they are safe or durable, 
but that they are expensive and of for- 
eign make? 


HE sympathy which warms the 

keen common sense of L. B. Chan- 

cellor, whose suggestions follow, 
will give her testimony a standing in 
our feminine court. From her letter 
we mak» the following extracts: A few 
it was my misfortune to 
mov fron a lovely town in which I 
hac mic. my home for seven years. One 
of my ctiections to leaving the place 


It’s a good 
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was that I should never be able to find stores with 
such kind, pleasant clerks and such fine goods. A 
stay of a few months in my new home has con- 
vinced me that there are hundreds of obliging and 
intelligent young men and women serving as clerks 
all over the country. And these clerks are not 
machines, handing goods from employer to pur- 
chaser; they are individuals -with a personal life. 
And how differently do different purchasers appeal 
to this personal life! One comes into the store with 
an expression that plainly says: “I am not going 
to be cheated, if I can help it.” To the clerk she 
announces: “I will select the oranges myself, if 
you please!” Another with a smiling “Good morn- 
ing,” and a question in regard to fruit, learns that 
the large oranges that her neighbor is picking out 
are “pithy,” and would not suit, while the smaller 


ones in the next basket are something “special.” 


To enjoy marketing the good house- 
keeper must be suitably dressed. Do 
not let her make the mistake of wear- 
ing out ber old clothes on her daily 
morning errands. The effect will tell 
on her own mood and on the attention 
she receives. JHler waist should be fresh, 
her skirt should clear the ground and 
hang properly, if possible. During the 
summer months, she will find that a 
sunshade convenienily takes the place of 
a hat, and gloves are superfluous. On 
a rainy day, a bunch of bright nastur- 
tiums or a rose pinned on her mackin- 
tosh will often have the effect of sun- 
shine in a dark store, and she literally 
earries rays of light around with her. 

At the recommendation of her grocer, 
a lady who kept a_ beautiful garden 
bought some flower seeds. The flowers 
matured and proved to be an unusual 
and valuable species. They were the 
first of the kind ever seen in the town 
and attracted much attention. The lady 
potted one of the plants and took it 
down to show the grocer, at the same 
time thanking him for having called 
her attention to the new seeds. The 
grocer said to her: “Madame, I have 
been in the grocery business fifteen 
years, and this is the first time that 
anyone has ever thanked me for any- 
thing in the way of a purchase.” Should 
the fact that we pay our money take 
away all the possibility of gratitude? 

I have found that where the goods 
advertised are not guaranteed or recom- 
mended by the magazine publishing the 
advertisement, it is not safe to buy 
goods unless they are of recognized 
value. When, however, a magazine takes 
the trouble to look up the goods it is 
advertising, as does Goop HousekKEEPING, 
one can arrange for the most amusing 


surprises by mail orders, with the assur- 
ance that they will involve no disap- 
pointment. And birthdays, festivals, 
even Christmases may celebrated 
without anyone’s having to take “a trip 
to town.” 


A SUBSCRIBER asked the proprie- 
tor of a store where she trades if 
he treated credit customers better 
than he did cash ones. Of course he 
said “no,” but then, becoming conver- 
sational and confidential, he went on to 
say that naturally he preferred good 
credit customers to transient cash ones. 
And it might be, he continued, that if 
he chanced to have an article of which 
the amount of best was too small to go 
around, he should send it, preferably, to 
his steady credit patron rather than 
dispose of it to an occasional cash buyer. 

“IT get to depend on these regular 
eredit customers who pay on certain 
dates or on special days. It’s like own- 
ing interest-bearing bonds: you're sure 
of your money and you grow to count on 
it. The cash customer comes in per- 
sonally, looks over your stock, beats you 
down if she can and generally goes to 
the bargain day sales for everything of 
any amount. It is natural, if any pref- 
erence is to be given, that I should give 
it to the ones who treat me best. I've 
got a lot of customers to whom I send 
a clerk on certain days. They order 
what they want and some of these people 
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seldom or never come inside the store. 
They trust to me to send good stuff, 
and I do. They pay as regularly as the 
day and I'd be foolish not to do my best 
by them. The cash buyer drops in when 
there isn’t time to go anywhere else, and 
picks out what she wants. She sees it 
for herself, and isn’t obliged to take it 
if she doesn’t want to. 

“No, give me good credit customers 
and VU furnish them the best 1 can find 
in the market. There's one kind of 
credit customer I don’t want, though, 
that’s the kind that runs up just as big 
a bill as they think you’ll stand, then 
comes in and pays a few dollars and 
immediately runs up more than there 
was in the first place. If you shut down 
on them, you’re liable to lose the whole 
amount. And so you have to keep them 
along, getting a few dollars, just as few 
as they can squeeze out, now and then. 
If you dun them, except in a most cau- 
tious manner, they get angry or else 
they don’t care for dunning, being used 
to it. You may be sure that kind of 
credit customer gets the odds and ends 
and gets them grudgingly.” 


ASH, not credit, aftirms a well- 
known contributor to our pages, 
who signs herself Serena. From 

anu experience of about ten years, she 
says, I confidently assert that it is safest 
and best to pay cash and to select goods 
personally, in all cases except where you 
know the dealer will always have the 
best, at fair prices, and will sent it to 
you conscientiously. There are such 
dealers, but I have had to hunt for them! 
My grocer, for instance, with whom | 
have traded for years, and whom I pay 
monthly, has occasionally to be reminded 
of my requirements, and I do not buy all 
my groceries of him, either. I inquire 
prices, and get things in other places 
(and pay cash for them), whenever I see 
what I want. Only wealthy people (or 
those who do not pay their bills) seem 
to be able to do otherwise. 

I think it takes some moral courage 
to make a small purchase. On the other 
hand, I do not think the purchase is 
always perfect. I know one woman who 
expected a hawker of vegetables to come 
up three pairs of stairs (often he had 
come up once to get her order) to bring 
her one beet... A provision dealer to 
whom I gave an order (in the store) for 
several kinds of vegetables, fresh and 
eanned, inquired: “Don’t you want any 
meat?” I whispered faintly: “Not to- 


day, I think,” when he rejoined: “Well, 
I don’t keep store to send out vegetables 
to the West End.” As I had given the 
order partly to patronize him, you can 
imagine my feelings! Of course I 
“didn’t go there any more.” As a rule, 
I am treated courteously. 

When starting in to buy from a new 
dealer, | always pay cash. Then, if [ 
am dissatisfied, I simply stop going there, 
and do not need to make up reasons for 
discontinuing. I never trade with any- 
one more than twice (the first time 
might be an aceident) who has over- 
charged me, or given me inferior goods. 
1 find that five dollars goes farther if 
one pays cash. I have not only learned 
how to trade profitably but have, I think, 
attained a modicum of moral courage, 
and thereby, I hope, have “grown in 
grace” while conscientiously providing 
for a family of two. 


ERE is a California woman who 

believes in lists. A good plan, 

she says, is to make two lists of 
all you want the grocer to bring you. 
You ean do this quickly and easily by 
getting one of the carbon manifolding 
books, such as clerks use, and which do 
not cost much, and thus can make two 
identical copies. Have them ready when 
the man comes for orders, and when he 
brings the goods later on, compare them 
with your list. If you must be away at 
the time the goods are expected to 
arrive, pin the list up where he can get 
it, and have him understand that he is 
expected to verify his delivery by your 
duplicate list. You will not be likely 
to have much trouble if this plan is 
followed. Another plan that works well 
is to make the man use a bit of carbon 
paper and give you a duplicate list of 
the order as he writes it down. This 
is the nlan used in most of the wholesale 
houses, and the customer is given one 
copy, while the house has the other for 
filling. Thus the retailer can verify 
his order. Business methods have just 
as much place in the housewife’s deal- 
ings as in any other. 


RY, try again until your dealer 
secures the article or the brand 
you want. This is the lesson which 
many of our readers have learned. This 
experience comes from a subscriber in 
Nebraska: For some time, perhaps a 
year or two, I had my discouraging 
times. Articles called for were not in 
stock ; something else was “just as good.” 
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At times I bought the substitute, but in 
each case 1 called for the same article as 
needed until I found it placed among 
the dealer's goods. One imstance 1 re- 
member well relates to a certain waist I 
had seen in an eastern catalog, that 
seemed desirable for boys. I called at 
every store, and in every case received 
this reply: “Yes, I know what you want. 
It has never been called for before. We 
do not carry them.” I finally bought 
something 1 didn’t want, but in the 
course of a month I needed just such 
a waist for my second boy. I called 
for the same article again, expecting of 
course the familiar reply, but at the 
first store I visited I had my waist 
supplied, the merchant telling me that 
after my first visit he ordered one box 
to see if they could be sold, and that 
he was in no wise disappointed. These 
waists can be purchased at any of our 
stores now. 


IRCUMSTANCES make it pecu- 

liarly convenient for me to pur- 

chase by mail, which I do almost 
exclusively, writes a Maryland house- 
keeper. 1 live on a farm fifty miles 
from Baltimore, where my husband 
holds a2 government position, going back 
and forth each day. I order by mail, 
goods are delivered to station, he brings 
them up with him, and | send checks at 
the end of the month. We live in the 
city during the winter months, and I 
find I get as satisfactory goods and 
service by the mail order system as by 
purchasing over the counter, having an 
excellent opportunity to judge of both 
systems from the same stores, the bal- 
ance being in favor of the mail order on 
account of convenience and time. It is 
much simpler and takes much less time 
to write an order than to visit the store, 
and my orders are always filled very 
exactly and promptly. I have never yet 
had any unpleasantness with a clerk, 
and find when clerks are treated as they 
should be, they are willing and anxious 
to please a customer, no matter what 
the amount of the purchase. 

As for the goods kept by local stores, 
it seems to me that they keep whatever 
is easiest to obtain and will yield the 
greatest profit to them. My experience 
has been, here, that no matter how often 
you ask for an advertised article, if they 
do not see a little more profit in it than 
in the brand they are keeping, they 
simply pay no attention to it. For in- 
stance, I have never been able to find 
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a good ground cinnamon in the stores. 
I saw a certain advertisement, sent for 
a package, and the cinnamon was splen- 
did. 1 sent them the names of two 
grocers of whom I had tried to obtain 
it, telling them how superior it was, 
and afterward asked for it again, but 
they did not order a supply, so I always 
send to the manufacturers for my spices. 

I always purchase package groceries 
in preference to those in bulk. Grocery 
stores, especially in the country (and 
perhaps the smaller city stores, but 
country stores usually carry a stock of 
general merchandise), are not the clean- 
est places in the world. The proprietor 
usually has one clerk who does not have 
time to thoroughly clean; the store is 
brushed up perhaps each morning, a 
brush used to dust off counters and 
fronts of boxes. All this dust settles 
out of sight, a large part of it going into 
bulk goods, which are by no means 
always covered, to be eaten by the pur- 
chaser. Then, goods retain their 
strength and freshness much longer 
when put up in tight packages; they 
are more easily handled, both in and out 
of the store, they do not come into con- 
tact with scoops, nor take on odors and 
flavors of other goods near which they 
are kept. 

The grocery I order from in Baltimore 
is very complete, and it is a rare occur- 
rence that an article or brand called for 
is not in stock. I try nearly every- 
thing I see attractively advertised, and 
especially if 1 see the advertisement in 
Goop Hovusekrepinc. When I get an 
artivle different from what can be ob- 
tained here, there are several neighbors 
who immediately want the same thing. 
In this way I have some little influence 
in introducing new goods to consumers. 
I have bought mattresses that I would 
not exchange under any circumstances 
for anything else, also many special 
brands of groceries, two oil stoves, 
a cooker and heater, carpets, porch 
shades, dress goods, a great part of 
my children’s clothing of all kinds, 
a food chopper and bread maker, and 
am seriously thinking of buying a 
cake mixer which I see advertised. 
When I need an article I look first 
to see if it is advertised in Goon Hovuse- 
KEEPING, and if so I feel safe in 
sending for it, for I feel the weight 
of your guarantee. The first thing I do 
after receiving my magazine is to look 
over the advertising pages—if there is 
anything new which appeals to me I 
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immediately write for descriptive circu- 
lars, or in many cases, for the goods 
theinselves. In nearly every department 
of my home happy results of this method 
of buying may be seen. 


MAINE woman, Mrs Snell, bears 

testimony to her success in buying 

clothing by mail She writes: L 
have four children and am obliged to 
purchase the greater part of their cloth- 
ing ready-made, and as it has not always 
been convenient for me to go shopping 
I have fallen into the habit of buying 
their clothes through the mails. I find 
it more satisfactory than visiting the 
shops and making the selection person- 
ally. Of course there is always the 
catalog to choose from. I have ordered 
goods without a catalog, however. In 
my order I stated as plainly as possible 
the few points in the garment that | 
was particular about, and named the 
price I wished to pay. The garment 
proved entirely satisfactory. 

When my oldest child was small I 
had great trouble in finding shoes that 
were broad enough across the toe for 
him. I could not get them in the village 
wheve I lived, or in the city of Portland, 
Maine. After a time I saw shoes of a 
sensible shape advertised, and sent at 
once tor a eatalog. The shoes proved 
to be jusi what I had been searching 
for, and since then we have bought that 
kind alone for the use of the children, 
and my husband and myself get them 
for our own wear. The price is higher, 
but the shoes are made of much better 
stock, and will outwear two or three 
pairs of the sort we had been buying. 
Only twice have I been obliged to 
return any goods, and then it was owing 
to a mistake of my own in making out 
the order. 

From my own experience I advise any 
mother who is obliged to buy many 
ready-made garments to select some 
good firm, and order through the mail 
by means of a catalog. It will save time 
and trouble. Do not be afraid of getting 
inferior goods because you do not select 
them perscnally. Any reliable merchant 
would not injure his standing and trade 
by sending out cheap goods, 


LL the way from Washington state 
comes this recital of happy expe- 
rience in buying by mail: For 

the last nine or ten years my home has 
been in the real “backwoods,” sixteen 
miles from the nearest stores, and such 
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long, tiresome miles that the trip gen- 
erally takes about three days. There- 
fore I am much interested in buying by 
mail as the result of advertisements. [ 
have secured many and various articles 
in this way, from a sewing machine to 
nursing bottles and safety pins, and 
have been almost invariably as well 
suited as if I had gone direct to the 
store myself. 

The advertising departments of Goop 
IfousekeerinG and other reliable pub- 
lications make a sort of long distance 
department store that is convenient, 
dependable, and has a greater variety of 
modern goods than any store to be found 
in the ordinary town of no great size. 
One can shop at one’s leisure and is not 
tempted to buy so many things not really 
needed or that cannot well be afforded. 
This way of buying household goods is 
also very goo? for any woman tied so 
closely to the house by a number of 
small children as I am, I find. 

Purchasing by mail has secured for 
me many good things I should other- 
wise not have had at all, and I would 
strongly advise anyone far from a good 
source of supply, as I am, to read care- 
fully the advertising sections of reliable 
publications, and Goop HousekrEPine 
most particularly, and take all the ad- 
vantage thereof that is possible. I wish 
I could make others who have never 
tried purchasing by mail realize how 
much comfort and pleasure can be 
gained in that way. 


FLORIDA subseriber saw a special 

brand of coffee advertised in Goop 

Hovus&keEpinG, and was able to in- 
duce her grocer to handle it, for which 
service the manufacturers presented her 
with a pound of coffee and a patent 
coffee-maker. Her friends are indebted 
to her for being able to purchase, at 
home, the best of washing compounds. 
All this was brought about within the 
past year. This woman writes: Asa rule, 
I think the high-class grocer is anxious 
to please his customers and is willing to 
order anything that he thinks he can 
sell. It is safe to declare that the mer- 
chant who graciously makes good the 
loss in articles bought from him is he 
in whom the householder can put his 
trust. It is the untidy, penurious and 
tricky grocer who tries to make a cus- 
tomer take what he does not want—and 
then makes him keep it. In my expe- 
rience, package goods are, in nine cases 
out of ten, superior to goods in bulk. 


THE 


Packages are supposed to render their 
eontents air-tight and bug-proof, and 
they generally do. There is also less 
promiscuous handling and therefore less 
danger from the ubiquitous germ, which 
is a very great recommendation. And 
all things considered, package goods cost 
very little more on an average than the 
same in bulk. 


HE wholesome fear of bulk goods 

from untidy stores is voiced by a 

New Jersey subscriber. I buy my 
sugar and salt in cloth bags, dried fruits, 
peas, beans in paper ‘boxes, vinegars and 
pickles in bottles, and never accept any 
but the brand I ask for, she writes. Ex- 
cellent teas and coffees can be obtained 
when one knows what to ask for. These 
goods are not handled numerous times 
and exposed to dust and odors, but come 
direct, as it were, from manufacturer 
to consumer, Full weight and measure 
are assured. 

After trading with a retailer for five 
or ten years, you can ask almost any- 
thing within reason and it will be 
granted. I find it so with my grocer. I 
have been instrumental in persuading 
him at various times to keep certain 
goods in stock, and consider that, house- 
holders can have much influence in this 
direction. We are responsible for the 
quality of our local shops and _ stocks. 
Every time a person accepts an article 
alleged to be “just as good” instead of 
the standard for which he asks, he is 
being swindled. Some clerks always 
take the opportunity, when a child is 
sent to the store, to give him one of these 
“just as good” articles. Very often there 
is no time to send it back and so the 
parent keeps it, but no one likes to have 
an order treated in that manner. 

I had some thin summer eowns made 
by a firm which advertises in Goop 
Hovsekeerinc. They were made to order 
by mail. I chose the styles and samples, 
also sent my measurements. When they 
were. done I inspected and approved 
them, and it is surprising how satisfac- 
tory they have been. Who shall say 
what cannot be accomplished through 
“shopping by mail”? 


HIS is how Mrs W. C. K. deals with 
grocers who try to sell her some- 
thing “just as good”: She writes: 
So far as possible I buy package goods 
put up by reliable firms, to avoid the 
dust of stores, and have had no trouble 
in satisfying my family with the things 
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advantage. 
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selected. When a certain brand of goods 
is advertised regularly in the best mag- 
azines | conclude it must be reliable, 
and this is my guide in shopping, more 
than the word of the merchant. I have 
had some trouble in getting exactly what 
I wanted, but when clerks know no sub- 
stituting will be allowed, they rarely 
repeat the offense. Advertisers seem 
to have no protection against this, and I 
think it is the duty of consumers to 
insist that they shall have reliable goods. 
1 have found proprietors who say cer- 
tain goods “do not take,” but when 
they found I would send to a larger city 
store for them, they added them to their 
stock. On the whole, clerks are reason- 
able, obliging and cleanly with food 
products. In nine cases out of ten it 
is the fault of the customer if she is 
not able to say she has had “a square 
deal” in every store. 


VERY customer is responsible to a 
certain degree for the quality of 
goods kept in stock, writes an Ohio 

subscriber. If you ask for a high grade 
of goods and insist on getting it or go 
elsewhere, you will find in most cases 
that the demand will have its effect. For 
instance, there was a certain brand of 
chocolate I much preferred; it was the 
best brand made, but my grocer did not 
keep it; he had other kinds just as good, 
but I knew better. I would have this 
particular brand or none. He now keeps 
a good supply of this chocolate on hand, 
and has a better sale for it than for the 
other brands. I had the same experience 
with baking powder and other articles. 
Now and then I come across a dealer or 
clerk who endeavors to palm off some- 
thing “just as good,” but I usually steer 
clear of them. I have even come across 
the dealer who has removed the wrap- 
pings from articles to make believe they 
were of the brands you ordered. In my 
case he never does it the second time. 
My grocer seems anxious to please, 
and if I ask for goods that he does not 
keep in stock, he makes a note of it and 
on next order day sends for a trial order; 
if, the goods meet with a demand he then 
keeps them in stock; he draws my at- 
tention to new goods which he thinks es- 
pecially desirable, and thus we mutually 
benefit each other. Through advertise- 
ments my attention is brought to goods 
which TI in turn bring to his attention. 
T have done a great deal of shopping 
by mail, and in almost every case, to my 
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By Clarence Moores Weed 


II—Bulbs for Christmas and Spring 
Flowering 


PRING flowering bulbs are so easy 
of culture, so interesting to handle, 
require so little window room, and 


—_ 


yield such varied types of beauty that 
one might readily depend upon them 
for the chief part of the winter display 


— 


of flowers. 
is generally included in the genus 
nareissus there is available a wonderful 
array of flowers which are most easily 
grown indoors: the jonquils and daf- 
fodils, the star flowers or chalice flowers, 
and the poet’s narcissus are the more 
important types of these. The bulbs of 
good varieties of all of these flowers may 
be obtained of the florists. early in 
autumn at comparatively little expense. 
As a rule they may be bought much 
more cheaply by the hundred than by the 
dozen, consequently it would be well 
worth while to organize your neighbors 
or your friends into a club which may 
take advantage of this fact. Flower 
clubs or other associations already organ- 
ized could easily co-operate in this 
manner. 

Such a combination is of special 
value in enabling those who are con- 
cerned to grow a greater variety of 
flowers than would otherwise be prac- 
ticable. A hundred blossoming bulbs 
of the single Trumpet narcissus, which 
is the true daffodil, will be greatly valued 
for their beauty, but the interest to be 
derived from growing a hundred bulbs 
will be quadrupled if four distinct types, 
twenty-five bulbs of each, are grown 
instead of the one variety, and the 
educational value in the latter case in 
drawing one’s attention to the infinite 
possibilities in the growing of flowers 
will be of great value. The followifg 
lists include some of the most satisfac- 
tory varieties, considering beauty, cost 
and ease of culture of the more impor- 
tant types of narcissus. I have given 
for each variety the price per hundred 
as it is found in the catalog of a reliable 
seedsman whose bulbs have been satis- 
factory. 


In the great group which 
Polyanthus Narcissus 
Early large-flowering paper white 4 per hundred 
“ 


Early double Roman 


Soleil d’Or 85 per dozen 


Jonquils 

Single sweet-scented .............80.75 per hundred 
Campernelle rugulosus 1.25 

Daffodil: Single Trumpet Narcissus 
$2.00 per hundred 
Emperor : 

Medium Trumpet Narcissus 
Barrii Conspicuus $1.25 per hundred 
Incomparabilis Stella 1.00 * ” 
Poet’s Narcissus 


WANT to give one caution in regard 
to buying bulbs from florists’ and 
seedsmen’s shops. Such bulbs are 
often kept exposed to the drying air for 
some time before being sold. Such ex- 
posure is liable to injure the bulbs 
seriously. One should insist that the 
bulbs purchased come freshly from the 
basement, and if possible from the 
original pagkages im which they were 
shipped from Holland. A good bulb 
should be solid, of good size for the 
variety and not started to grow. 
When the bulbs arrive the sooner they 
are planted the better. The only essen- 
tials for the planting are some boxes 
four inches deep and of almost any size, 
although they are easier to handle and 
more satisfactory if rather small, some 
good garden soil, a little water and a cool 
cellar. The most satisfactory boxes for 
the purpose that I have used are those 
which are commonly on sale in the form 
of “shooks,” or pieces of boards sawed 
out but not nailed together, for growing 
tomato plants in. The boxes I have 
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used are ten by eight by four inches and 
cost flat but one dollar and fifty cents a 
hundred. Fill the box to within half an 
inch of the surface with good garden 
soil and then plant the bulbs a short 
distance apart and to such a. depth that 
the soil covers the top of each. Saturate 
the box with water and set it away in 
an unheated cellar where the temper- 
ature will be low and equable though not 
freezing. Water occasionally thereafter 
as the evaporation may require, but leave 
otherwise undisturbed for several weeks. 


HE purpose in putting these bulbs 

away in a dark, cool place is to 
enable them to develop a growth of 
roots as would occur were the bulbs 
beneath the soil in early autumn. Under 
natural conditions out of doors a large 
root growth takes place before winter 
sets in, so that the plant is able to send 
up its leaves and blossoms in spring very 
soon after the frost is out of the ground. 
In the indoor garden our attempt is to 
imitate the conditions of nature as 
nearly as possible, consequently the bulbs 
are to be left in the cellar until such a 
reot growth takes place that it is evident 
that the bulb can be forced into bloom 
successfully. Then is the time-to bring 
the plants into the light and heat of the 
living rooms. 

Some of the flowers may be had in 
blossom at Christmas by planting early 
in October the bulbs 
of the attractive 
paper white narcis- 
sus. Sin ple, artistic 
flower jars, some 
forms of which will 
be described in a 
later article, holding 
one or two of the 
blossoming bulbs, 
will make most de- 
sirable Christmas 
gifts, and if any 
reader cares to util- 
ize them, the only 
thing necessary now 
to do is to plant a 
box of the bulbs in 
the way described. 
lf you have an op- 
portunity to select 
your own bulbs, 
choose large ones 
with a single top, as 
these give much 
more satisfactory 
plants than the so- 
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The narcissus or chalice flower 
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called double-nosed bulbs. It is desirable 
to plant them a little deeper than other 


bulbs. 


HE sweet-scented jonquil is a de- 
lightful spring flowering bulb which 
is not grown to the extent that its 

attractiveness deserves. It is a true jon- 
quil, being perhaps the typical member 
of the group to which this name. is 
properly applied. The daffodils are often 
incorrectly called jonquils, although they 
really belong to an entirely different 
group. The bulbs of the sweet-scented 
jonquil are quite small, so that the 
plant blossoms later in the spring than 
do some of the other forms of the genus 
narcissus which have much larger bulbs. 
Before blossoming each bulb develops a 
great mass of roots under ground and a 
considerable number of long, rounded, 
rusu-like leaves above ground, these 
being of an extraordinarily rich, dark 
green color, with a shining, glossy 
surface. The flowers are borne at the 
tip of a slender round stalk that rises 
from the midst of the leaves, and bears 
from one to three blossoms, the latter 
being held one over the other in a very 
attractive manner. These flowers are of 
a rich deep yellow color, the length from 
the base of the ovary to the end of the 
crown being about one and one-half 
inches, and the expanse of the petals 
being one inch, The ecup-like crown is 
of a slightly deeper 
yellow than_ the 
petals, 

The most attract- 
ive feature of these 
flowers is found in 
the extraordinary 
oder which gives 
them their name, 
sweet-scented jon- 
quils. Of all the 
members of the 
great genus narcis- 
sus with which I am 
familiar, none have 
an odor that appeals 
so generally to peo- 
ple as does that of 
this little blossom, 
and the plant would 
be worth growing 
for the odor alone, 
without reference to 
the very attractive 
form and color of 
the flowers. 


The bulbs of the 
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White crocuses in a window box 


single sweet-scented jonquil are listed by 
the seedsmen at seventy-five cents per 
hundred, so that anyone who wishes can 
easily have them either for planting out 
of doors or for forcing in the house. In 
the former case the bulbs are to be put 
in the garden or the flower border in 
September or October and will come 
into bloom the following spring. - In the 
laiter case the bulbs are to be planted in 
boxes or flower jars during October and 
November and put away in a dark cellar 
where they will have coolness and mois- 
ture and left for six or eight wecks. 
A charming jar of these flowers which 
was in blossom in the latter part of 
March was planted with half a dozen 
bulbs on November 29. It was placed 
in an unheated cellar, where it was 
left until January 13. The leaves 
were then three or four inches high 
and the plant was brought into a 
moderately heated and lighted room, 
where early in March the leaves 
reached a length of twelve to sixteen 
inches and the central flower stalks 
grew to a hight of ten inches, coming 
into blossom about the middle of 
March and different flower stems con- 
tinuing the bloom for fully a month. 
One great advantage in growing 
this, as well as various other nar- 
cissi, is that the bulbs can be grown 
in glazed flower jars without any 
drainage hole in the bottom, an 
excess of water during their develop- 
ment doing them no harm. On this 
account one can keep a small jar of 
them upon one’s desk or upon’ the 
dining table or the mantel, where the 
plants will continue to thrive, and 


one need not worry about 
injury to the surface upon 
which the jar is resting. 


NOTHER spring flow- 
ering bulb that is easy 
to grow and that yields 

very attractive results is the 
crocus. These bulbs are very 
inexpensive, costing by the 
hundred than a cent 
apiece, and should be treated 
in practically the same way 
as has been described for the 
daffodils. They may be grown 
in the boxes or jars in which 
they are to blossom or they 
may be started in other boxes 
and transplanted they 
come into blossom into at- 
tractive flower jars. They are 
especially eftective when transplanted 
into the ornamental window boxes which 
have lately been put upon the market by 
various manufacturers of pottery. One 
of these holding crocuses is shown in an 
accompanying picture. Such a display 
is particularly effective for use on the 
dining table. 

Probably the most satisfactory results 
to be obtained from little gardens indoors 
are those which come from growing these 
spring flowering bulbs; the rewards are 
so great in proportion to the labor, the 
expense and the skill demanded. 
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Daffodils in a bronze flower jar 
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II—Stenciled and Grooved Leather 
EATHER is a material of somewhat 


limited uses. But while it is true 

that in some rooms of a house there 
is no place for leather, when it can be 
used there is nothing more_susceptible 
to decorative treatment, nothing more 
artistic in effect. Leather burning and 
leather carving have run a long course, 
and in spite of a great popularity have 
not left leather stranded on the reef of 
disfavor where so many fads of an hour 
find themselves when the hour ends. 

Leathers in the natural color and 
dyed can be had at a tigure reasonable 
enough to make them one of the mate- 
rials possible to the woman who must 
count cost. They range in price from 
ten to forty cents the foot, which makes 
a skin cost .nywhere from two to four 
dollars, according to kind and _ size. 
And after the first cost, little is required 
but time and work to transform a plain 
piece of sheep or horse or calf skin into 
a work of art—time and work and some 
of the colors left over from the sten- 
ciling of other stuffs. Leather, both 
rough and glazed, takes the same colors 
as cloth and the colors are applied in 
the same way.* If it should be noticed 
that the color is not absorbed rapidly 
enough on account of the oil used in the 
tanning process, add about a tablespoon- 
ful of alcohol to a half glass of the dye. 
If you want to shade your colors as you 
put them on, add a teaspoonful of ox- 
gall. This will make the colors flow 
more evenly from the brush. 

A very simple and artistic effect, and 
one not unlike burning, can be had by 
the use of an outline design like the 
one here shown. (Picture No 5.) This 
is a piece of ooze calf in the natural 
color left in its natural irregular shape. 
On it is stenciled in outline a design of 
wild geese on the wing, with a line 
border at the edge. 


Note—Suggestions for the of stenciling can 
be found in the first article of this series in the Septem- 
ber Goop KEEPING, 


Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out. 
Patterns Supplied by Our Handicraft Department 


By BERTHE MIRABEAU 


The stencil for this is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that used for a solid design. 
The pattern is drawn on the stencil board 
in precisely the same way; but instead 
of cutting out the entire figures as for 
solid work, only the line is eut out. 
This is done by following it with the 
knife at an equal distance on both sides, 
so that when the strip falls out it leaves 
an opening about an eighth of an inch 
wide. In eutting be careful to skip a 
tiny space here and there on both cut 
lines, in order to leave a connecting strip 
of the paper to keep the pattern from 
falling out. 

The design on this piece is stenciled 
in umber. If a more elaborate effect is 
desired, the body of the birds ean be 
colored free hand in a lighter shade of 
brown, say burnt sienna. These sten- 
ciled skins are suitable for table covers, 
or they can be thrown over low stools, or 
tacked on the wall back of couches or in 
some den corner, 

Stenciled leather makes good center- 
pieces and mats for library or dining 
tables. They are particularly good in 
dining rooms where leather has already 
been introduced in the paneling of walls 
and in upholstering. A good table center 
for a dark-paneled, gloomy-toned English 
or Dutch dining room is of natural 
cowhide, which is a leather rolled until 
the natural grain of it disappears and is 
replaced by a pebbly surface. This one 
has the center left in the natural tan 
leather color with a sort of geometrical 
border stenciled in black and dull red. 
(Picture No 6.) 

Another for a room where lighter 
tones prevail is of horsehide in the nat- 
ural soft pearl color, stenciled with a 
poppy design in pastel shades of green, 
blue, lavender, and a touch of soft 
autumn red and orange in the petals of 
the flowers, to give character. 

In making these leather centerpieces, 
it is a good idea to paste them on a 
piece of cheaper leather or heavy felt, 
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cut in exactly the 
same shape, to give 
them body. 

Leather pil- 
lows are always good 
in libraries and dens. 
Here is a suggestion 
for one that can be 
worked out in any 
colors desired. It is 
of sheepskin, very solt 
and pliable, in a sort 
of maroon color. On 
one side is stenciled 
in outline a design 
adapted from the 


lotus, the saered 
flower of the Nile. A 
good sized pillow 


takes the best part of 
two sheepskins, but 
as this is the cheapest 
of the good skins and 
can be bought for 
from ten to twelve cents the foot, a skin 
containing from seven to ten feet, you 
ean see what a handsome pillow can be 
made for about a dollar and a half. The 
small scraps of leather that are left can 
be used for small things, such as hand- 
bags, cardeases or book covers, after 
cutting enough in narrow strips to lace 
the two sides of the pillow together. 
Toles in the edges can be punched with 
a conductor's punch or slit with the 


Table center of natural cowhide grooved and stenciled in black 


and dull red. No 6. Pattern 60 cents 
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Ooze calf with outline stenciled dark brown 
Wild goose design. Nos5. Pattern 75 cents 


point of a penknife. 
kind is even prettier if the design is 
grooved according to instructions given 


A pillow of this 


farther 
black. 
These are a few of the simpler uses 
of leather. -But the woman who has the 
will may find many another way to use 
it: One of the best of these other ways 


on, with the grooves colored 


is the application of leather on other 
materials, 


For example, take a burlap 
table cover in green and 
let the border ‘be a sort of 
leather applique the 
natural color with shad- 
ings of darker brown. ‘The 
one shown is also slightly 


grooved. (Picture No 7.) 
The best way. to put 
leather on other stuffs is 


to paste it on, and the best 
paste to use for this pur- 
pose is one you can make 
yourself from the follow- 
ing recipe: 

One pound of flour, two 
quarts of water, one-half 
ounce of nitrie acid, one 
dram of borie acid, one 
dram of oil of cloves. Cook 
in the same way as starch, 
and strain through cheese- 
cloth. 

Another good table cover 
is of a sort of cinnamon 
brown burlap with a design 
stenciled im the corners 
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and midway between 
in shades of russet, 
dark brown and dull 
red. Finish the 
edges with a hem of 
green burlap, and 
cover the seam with 
a band of leather, 
the outer edge cut 
straight, the inner 
edge irregularly 
curved. This leather 
strip can be fast- 
ened on with rivets. 

The process of 
riveting is very sitn- 
ple. Use ordinary 
copper rivets, small 
size, of the kind to 
be bought in any 
hardware shop at a 


few cents the gross. 
They can also be had 
in aluminum, but 
for most purposes copper is. best; and 
they are always more artistic when 
oxidized. This can be done very quickly 
by putting them outdoors and pouring a 
little nitric acid over them. Be sure 
never to use nitrie acid in a close room, 
but outdoors it is quite safe. * 

First punch holes in your leather at 
whatever distance apart you Want your 
rivets, and do not have them too close. 
The best thing for punching holes in 
leather is a conductor’s punch with a 
large tooth. For beles in cloth use an 
ggate-pointed stylus. This costs about 
lilteen cents and is a very handy tool for 
the home craftsman to have in her kit. 

After the holes are punched in the 
leather lay it on the cloth in its proper 
place and pin it here and there; or 
better still, paste it down tight. Then 
with the stylus punch a hole through 
the one in the leather into the cloth 
beneath. From the under side press the 
rivet through. Then place the rivet eye 
on the rivet, adjust the rivet set and hit 
it two or three sharp strokes with a small 
hammer. With the other little hollow on 
the end of the rivet set round the top 
of the rivet. If you have never used a 
rivet set or put a rivet together, ask the 
hardware man how to de it and he can 
show you in two seconds all there is to 
learn, 

Now as to leather grooving. This is, 
in a measure, taking the place of carvinz 
and is done with a modeling tool. The 
design should be drawn on heavy manila 
paper. Then lay the leather on a hard, 


Table cover showing application of stenciled leather on burlap. Picture 
frame of stenciled leather. No 7. Pattern 75 cents 


flat surface, and with a cloth or sponge 
dampen it slightly all over, taking care 
not to get it wet through so it is soft 
and spongy. Place the design on the 
leather, and with your stylus trece the 
pattern, pressing it firmly. This will 
leave a mark on the damp leather which 
will not come off when it dries. Now 
dampen the lesther again and with 
your modeling tool follow this marking 
trnced on with the stylus, bearing down 
as herd.as possible to make good, deep 
grooves. Be sure to keep the leather 
damp all the time you are working. 

The correct way to use the modeling 
tool is to hold it in the right hand, 
grasping it firmly rather low down. Let 
it stand almost perpendicular, and rest 
the little finger on the table to steady 
the hand and give it strength. Then 
with the inner side of the left forefinger 
guide the curved metal end of the tool. 
This requires some practice; but after 
a while you will find vou can guide the 
tool straight or to right and left very 
easily. (Picture No 8.) If you haven't 
strength to make the groove deep 
enough, it is a good idea to cut it deeper 
with a sloyd knife. As .in the sofa 
pillow shown, it gives a good effect to let 
the color follow the grooying; and the 
grooved lines make a splendid chance to 
apply color in the pattern outlined by 
them. 

Avery handsome application of 
grooved leather is on a wooden hat rack. 
The one shown is about four feet long 
by eight or nine inches broad. You can 
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get the piece of wood from any car- 
penter or lumberman for about filty 
cents. Basswood is very good for 
the purpose, as it has little grain 
and takes color nicely. 

The design is pure Egyptian. In 
the center is the royal scarab. Ex- 
tending at each side is the asp wing, 
while the two are connected by a 
suggestion of the lotus. The design 
is strongly outlined by grooving, 
and stenciled between the lines. 

The body of the scarab is a rich 
brownish tone, a mixture of orange 
and burnt umber. The head of 
orange, and the asp wings dul! 
orange with touches of Indian red. 
The whole is finished with a half- 
inch border of black. The leather 
should be both grooved and colored 
before it is put on the wood. Then it 
is pasted on as you would a label 
on a box, The only preparation is 
to pare the edges on the under side 
so they will lie very flat against the 
wood and not leave a ridge the thick- 
ness of the leather. Use the paste 
made by the foregoing formula, and 
smooth the leather out with your 
hand. A very good implement for press- 
ing down the edges is a caster out of 2 
bed cr lounge or any piece of furniture 
standing near. 

To carry out the Egyptian effect, the 
wood below the leather should be 
stained, and this ean be done with the 
same dyes or paints used on the Teather, 
The broad band immediately below the 
leather is of green that is almost black, 
and the pegs of the same color. Then 
a narrow band of dull orange, the band 
flaring somewhat at the curved ends. 
Below this is a band of Prussian blue, 
and the edge of the wood is black. This 
combination of color is very rich, and if 
the tones are kept dull it is not glaring. 

The colors will rub off some from the 
wood unless they are treated either with 
a coat of wax, shellac or varnish. ‘The 
wax is best, a regular English floor wax 
applied with a little piece of tissue 
paper and rubbed down with tissue paper 
or the hand. If shellac is used, make it 


Hat rack of grooved and stenciled leather on wood. No 9. 


Position of hands for grooving leather, showing use 
8 


of modeling tool. No 


very thin with alechol; and if varnish, 
thin it with turpentine, The object is not 
to have a gloss, but merely a hard finish 
to prevent the color from coming off. The 
board should be stained and finished be- 
fore the leather is put on, and it makes 
2 nice finish to groove the wood to define 
the bands of color. (Picture No 9.) 


This makes a hat rack any woman may 
be proud to hang in her hall; and if the 
hall be of meager size an especially 


grateful feature is the small 
requires. 

Another useful article to be made of 
stenciled leather is a clock. If you are 
handy, enough yeu can make the wooden 
case yourself, but this requires a nice 
degree of manual skill, It would prob- 
ably pay better for the amateur crafts- 
man to have this done by a eabinet 
maker. The case is perfectly plain, with 
a little shelf on the inside on which to 
stand an ordinary alarm clock. On this 
clock case a plain thin russet leather is 


space it 


Pattern $1 
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and where it is cut to fit the corners, it is pared 
a little on the under side to make a neat seam. 
After the top and bottom are covered, the piece is 
pasted on the front and sides. (Picture No 10.) 

A clock like this, and indeed any of these articles, 
would make a very acceptable Christmas gift, and 
it is none too soon to begin them. The fore- 
thoughtful woman begins early to avoid the last- 
minute rush. 


A Serious Mistake I made was in the purchase of 
a rug parlor suit. Never buy a piece of rug furni- 
ture if you don’t want to fight moths constantly. 
They are in the curled hair with which the furni- 
ture is stuffed. I would suggest for parlor or living 
room odd rocking chairs of some pretty grained 


Back of the clock 


used, and the poppy design 
has a pleasing suggestion of 
drowsy hours. It shows the 
budding, full-blown and 
drooping flower, the two 
halves of the design opening 
out beneath the face of the 
clock to give room for a 
motto. The outline of the 
design is slightly grooved, 
the leaves stenciled in dul! 
green, the flowers a few 
shades ‘lighter and a_ trifle 
redder than the leather. 
After it is stenciled, the 
leather is pasted on the wood 
in the manner already de- 
scribed. The front and sides 
are in one piece, with the 
hole cut for the face. The 
leather is first pasted on the 
top and bottom of the ‘case, 


Sofa pillow of maroon sheepskin stenciled in black outline, 
lotus design. Pattern 75 cents 


wood, and one or two willow chairs, a pretty couch 
and substantial table, either in fancy or library 
style; for the floor, a pretty art square nearly cover- 
ing the room. The floor around the edge may be 
stained and varnished, painted or covered with a 
plain filler in wool or cotton. For the dining room 
let the furniture be substantial. Cheap dining 
room chairs soon become rickety and have to be re- 
placed. I wou'd have an art square here, and if one 
must economize, an ingrain rug will look pretty and 
wear well. ~Buy for the kitchen a good range, a 
pine top table and a kitchen cabinet, which is a 
great step-saver, a moderate supply of tinware and 
cooking utensils, and you have a good start. Other 
things may be added as the need arises. S.C. N. 


Stenciled leather clock with poppy 
design. No 10. Pattern 60 cents 
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The Bride’s Primer- XIX 


@ Watch the nice Smoke puff! The Bride 
loves a Cheer-ful Fire. But the Bride does 
not love to Choke. What is the Groom say- 


ing? Per-haps he has Learned that green 
Wood will not Blaze. 


j 
A 
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@ This is the Bnde’s Cozy Corner. Is it 
Cozy? No, the Corner is not Cozy. Then 
why is the Bride Pleased? Be-cause it, is a 
Fad. The Bride has not learned that Fads 
in poor Taste pass soon. 


Bride’s Pri XX 
ride rimer — 


Mr Rabbit Gets de Bes’ of Mr Lion an’ Mr Tiger 


By Clifton Johnson 
Illustrated by E. Warde Blaisdell 


m N a little glen on the out- 

) skirts of Vicksburg I one 

day stopped; to talk with 

an old negro woman sit- 

ting on the shadowed side 

of her whitewashed cabin. 

Her little granddaughter 

was with her and they were eating bread 

and milk. Some hens and chickens were 

picking around and watching the entree, 

hopeful of getting a share of the feast; 

and a dog lay on the ground also alert 

and expectant, and a pig was rooting 

close by, and he, too, seemed to be watch- 

ing for the bestowal of a portion of the 
bread and milk. ' 

Round about were wild, grassy hill- 
sides, and a stream ran through the hol- 
low. While we were talking, the littie 
girl suddenly exclaimed: “I done seen 
a rabbit over dar in de briers!” 

“Dat remin’ me er de stories dey use 
to tell "bout de rabbit an’ de yuther 
ereeturs when I was a chile,” remarked 
the woman. “I thought den de tales 
was all true, and I was sure Mr Rabbit 
ketch us if we go down to de branch in 
de evenin’; an’ if we see Mr Rabbit den, 
we chiluns would light out skeered to 
death. 

“What 


tioned, 


were the steries#’ ques- 
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She responded with a series of several, 


‘which she told with great animation, 


acting out all the parts and changing 
her voice to suit the words of the ditfer- 
ent characters, and now and then rising 
and skirmishing around the yard to 
illustrate the more dramatic portions. 

“Well,” said she, replying to my 
query about the stories, “dey mostly was 
about how ‘mongst all de yuther creeturs 
Mr Rabbit was de smartest man in de 
crowd. He was a sly raseal, he sho’ was. 
One day when Mr Rabbit an’ Mr Fox 
talkin’ togedder Mr Lion an’ Mr Tiger 
drove pas’ wid a load er fish. ‘Look w’ 
dar!’ says Mr Rabbit, ‘I want some er 
dose fish!’ 

“*But yo’ cain’t git ‘em,’ says Mr Fox. 

“*VYes I kin,’ says Mr Rabbit, and he 
ery out: ‘Hol’ on, Mr Lion; hol’ on, Mr 
Tiger!’ an’ when dey stop he run an’ 
jump up on de fish wagon. 

“De lion and de tiger, d@y order him 
off. Den he run way up de road aw’ 
hide in de bushes, an’ when de fish wagon 
come along he holler out: ‘Whoop, 
whoop, whoop, diddle-um-ding, varmiuts 
of all kinds, lions an’ tigers, an’ dey 
cain’t keep my th’oat clar!’ 

“‘TIyo! Mr Lion,’ says Mr Tizer, 
‘what dat? IT reckon we better be gettin’ 
along in a hurry, 


*“*Dey order him off"’ 
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“So dey whip up der hoss. But Mr 
Rabbit run fas’ as he kin an’ git ahead 
once mo’ in de bushes an’ soon as dey 
come along he holler: ‘Whoop, whoop, 
whoop, diddle-um-ding, varmints of all 
kinds, lions an’ tigers, an’ they cain’t 
keep my tho’at clar! 

“Dat skeer Mr Lion and Mr Tiger so 
much dey jump off de wagon au’ run like 
dey sent-for, Den Mr Rabbit he drive 
off wid de fish, an’ de nex’ day he ’pint 
a time fo’ a big feast. All Mr Rabbit's 
frien’s come excep’ Mr Fox, an’ bimeby 
he come, too; but he was all limpy aw 
resslefrassled. ‘Boo-hoo-hoo! he ery, ‘I 
done met up wid Mr Lion an’ Mr Tiger, 
an’ dey ’cuse me er stealin’ der fish; an’ 
dose fellers, dey took me an’ dey mos’ 
tore me all to pieces.’ 

“Dat de way—de rabbit always doin’ 
de mischief an’ someone else gettin’ 
punish fo’ it. Yes, de. rabbit mighty 
slick. IIe de cunningest li'l’ ole creetur 
in de woods. Sometimes when he chased 
by dogs he find a long holler log lyin’ 
on de groun’ wid a hole jus’ large 
enough fo’ him to slip through, an’ he 
go in one end and out de yuther, De 
dog foller his track to de log an’ he spen’ 
his time pawin’ at de place de rabbit 
went in, an’ de rabbit git safe home. 
But his bes’ trick when he runnin’ from 
de dog is to take a circle aroun’ an’ come 
back to his track, an’ dar he stop an’ lick 
his paws to take off de scent. Nex’ 
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***Whoop, whoop, whoop, diddle-um-ding'"’ 


thing he foteh a few jumps out sideways 
an’ sit still an’ let de dog run pas’. Den 
he go off about his business.” 

This is the story the old negro woman 
heard in her childhood and told me, 


*** But he was all limpy and rasslefrassied'"* 
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Lucy and Her Piggie 


Oh, here’s a littie Piggie, his tail all in a curl, 
And he belongs to Lucy, a merry little girl. 


He has a little brother and some sisters in a pen; 

I guess if you would count them you’d find that there were ten, 
Not like this little Piggie who keeps his tail in curl 

And who belongs to Lucey, the merry little girl. 


For this nice little Piggie has his tail tied with a bow 
And out with Lucy walking he daily likes to go, 
This handsome little Piggie with tail all in a curl 

And who belongs to Lucy, the merry little girl, 

This pig who has a brother and some sisters in a pen, 
Enough if you should count them to number up to ten. 


ent 
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such a fright 


Ilis tail lost all its curl and he ran home with 


all his might, 


This funny little Piggie with his tail tied with a bow. 
Who out with Lucy walking did daily like to g 
This handsome little Piggie whose tail was in a oor 
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One day they met a Bow-wow who gave Piggzie 


And who belongs to Lucy, the merry little girl, 
This pig who has a brother and some sisters in a pen, 


wy 


Enough if you should count them to number up to ten. 


How Ted Saved the Baby 


E was a particularly ugly looking 
yellow dog, and his looks were quite 
in Keeping with his temper. When 
he was not terrifying passers-by at one 
end of the yard or the other, he was 
engaged in the rather exciting chase and 
slaughter of the neighbors’ chickens. 
general behavior toward me, personally, 
was civil—certainly nothing more than 
that; perhaps a little less, for, while he 
obeyed all my very direct commands, he 
treated my admonitions touching his bad 
habits with a cool indifference and swag- 
ger that bordered extremely near to open 
insolence. And yet, we kept him, not 
because we loved him, for we did not, 
but solely because the baby loved him, 
and he loved and cherished the baby with 
all the fondness and loyalty of a human 
being. 

Such times.as baby was out of doors, 
however, Ted was the embodiment of 
docility, and aside from occasional dis- 
putes with passing dogs, the entire 
neighborhood was allowed to rest in 
peace. Wherever baby went, he was at 


By J. H. Rockwell 


her heels, and whatever she did, he re- 
garded pre-eminently right and 
proper; and all this, in spite of the faet 
that she often compelled him to suffer 
the direst humiliation, For something 
like three years matters ran along like 
this, when a series of events occurred 
which made it seem likely that Ted's 
unholy career was drawing to a close, 

First, he killed a valuable cat belong- 
ing to a nearby grocer: at least the 
grocer sail it was a valuable cat, assess- 
ing the damages at ten dollars. Then he 
must needs take a rather large piece out 
of a pair of drab pants belonging to a 
book agent, who, taking fright at the 
dog’s unfriendly tones, had hurriedly at- 
tempted to leave without going by way 
of the gate: my first knowledge of the 
affair coming to me in the shape of a 
bill covering the cost of a pair of trou- 
sers, and a citation to appear before a 
magistrate and answer to the charge of 
keeping a vicious dog. 

In the meantime there had come to 
be such a vehement and pointed protest 
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against the wretched cur that I decided 
at last to offer him up to justice in my 
own behalf. 

I remember the day vividly—a bright, 
beautiful day, well toward the last of 
June, and that I had occasion to re- 
member it, the sequel will clearly show. 
As I left the house Ted and the baby 
followed me to the corner of the block, 
which, by the way, ran its entire length 
along the line of the great C & A railway, 
where trains were passing hourly. Ilas- 
tily kissing baby at the corner, I caught 
a car and went on my errand of death, 
wondering, rather uneasily, how baby 
would take the turn of events, for I 
knew—no one better—that she could 
give me a very unhappy half hour, on 
extremely slight provocation, and here 
would be ample occasion. It was too 
late now, however, to turn back, and 
went on with inward qnakings, and a 
growing doubt as to results. 

On reaching the magistrate’s office, it 
required only a short time to adjust my 
own trouble, and to arrange for the 
dispatch of the offending Ted. Other 
lusiness, however, detained me, and it 
was almost noon before I started for 
home, in anything but a pleasant frame 
of mind. As usual, I quitted the car at 
the corner above my house, and was 
walking at a somewhat quickened step, 
when I came in sight of home, but what 


I saw there stopped me instantly, ang I 
stood utterly unable to move hand or 


_ foot; and this is what I saw: my baby, 


making her way from the open gate of 
the yard, half way across the street, to 
the railway tracks, down which was 
thundering a heavy express train, less 
than a block away. I could neither 
shout, nor make the slightest sign to 
attract her attention; I could not so 
much as close my eyes to shut out the 
horrifying sight before me. 

It was an awful moment, but in that 
moment there bounded across the street 
like a flash of yellow light, his hair 
standing on end along his neck, as 
though about to engage in deadly con- 
flict, the yellow dog whose execution I 
had just planned. In a fraction of the 
time it takes to tell it, he had caught the 
child by her garments, and dragged her 
from almost under the very wheels of 
the oncoming train. And then, as the 
train swept by, there went up such a 
shout as I never heard before—for the 
streets were full of people by this time 
and they had all seen what the brave 
and faithful dog had done. 

It is needless to say that Ted was not 
delivered up to the executioner, nor did 
he want for friends, or kind words; and, 
strange to say, he forsook his evil ways, 
and became an example of excellence to 
all the other dogs of the neighborhood. 


Anna Marie’s Education 


Best Jones - 


By Fannie 


HE was a new pupil. Her eyes were 
brightness itself, and her little face 
bore upon it an expression of expec- 

taney and interest that caused Miss Ray 
to welcome her with unusual warmth. 
“T came with "Tilda James, ’cause 
me.nma’s sick and couldn’t- bring me,” 
she explained, in her old-fashioned way, 
as Miss Ray untied her hat strings. 
“You are mamma’s little comfort, I 
suppose,” said Miss Ray, with a smile. 
“Yes’m, and grandma’s, too, me and 
Anna Marie.” 
“Oh, there are two of you then! but 
what is your name, my dear?” 
“At home it’s Violet Golden-hair 
Dare, but mamma says at school it’s 
only Violet Dare,” with a droop of her 


lips quite pathetic to behold. “Anna 
Marie’s coming to school, too., I know 
my letters but she ean’t say~hers. 1 
‘spect she’ll learn faster at school than 
at home,” she added, quite confidentially. 

Just then the bell that called the chil- 
dren in from the playground - sounded, 
and very soon afterward Violet Golden- 
hair was deep in the mysteries of word- 
making. 

“Tell mamma you are doing nicely, 
dear,’ were Miss Ray’s parting words 
to her when the morning’s lessons were 
ended, and the children were starting 
home for the noon recess. “I hope 
Anna Marie ‘will learn as quickly .as 
you.” 

“She’s coming with me this afternoon, 
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then you ean try her,” answered Violet, 
in a pleased voice. 


3ut when the other girls and boys— 


came back, Miss Ray missed the bright 
eyes that had followed her so closely that 
morning. 

“Where is Violet?’ she asked of 
’Tilda James. 

*Tilda jumped up excitedly. “I forgot 
her!” she cried. “I was ‘most late 
myself, I hurried up and forgot all—” 

But she stopped right in the midst of 
her answer as the door was pushed open, 
and Violet Golden-hair, all out of breath, 
thrust her bright little head into the 
room. 

“She’s come! she’s come! Anna 


“**She's come! she's come! Anna Marie's come!" 
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Marie's come! She's got her bestest 
dress on and we didn’t mean to be late,” 
she cried, as she entered the room, drag- 
ging Anna Marie after her! 

And her “bestest” dress wes a most 
beautiful one indeed—a gay pink silk 
tea gown, trimmed white lace 
and sparkling crystal beads. Jauntily 
perched upon her flaxen curls was a 
large white hat with nodding plumes, 
which seemed to say “Ilow-dy-do, 
how-dy-do,” almost as plainly as words 
could do. 

Ilow the children laughed and clapped 
their hands! 

“A doll, a doll!” they cried, while Anna 
Marie, without once blinking her great 
black eyes, looked 
inoest reproachfully 
at them. 

“She's my biggest 
one. She's drefful 
heavy.” sighed Vio- 
let, dolefully, sit- 
ting down the 
platform to rest. 
“TL hope she'll learn 
her letters soon.” 

Miss Ray stooped 
to kiss the pretty 
face that was begiu- 
ning to droop a 
little. She placed 
the big doll in a va- 
cant seat, saving: 

“Don't laugh any 
more, dears. Anna 
Marie shall visit us 
this afternoon, and 
if she is able to 
say ‘A B C’ when 
school is dismissed, 
she may come back 
to-morrow.” 

Violet's smiles re- 
turned, But alas! 
at the close of 
school Anna Marie 
did not answer any 
of Miss Ray's ques- 
tions, though her 
rosy mouth was 
open and showed 
four tiny white 
teeth. So Violet saw 
that after all home 
was the best place 
for dolls, for even 
in school they could 
not be taught their 
A B C's! 
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The Good Housekeeping Baby 


TEODORE at two years’ nine 

months is growing tall but, shows 

little gain in weight. The Goop 
TlousEKEEPING Baby has all the twenty 
first teeth, eats well and sleeps well, is 
bright and cheery. Ile is very sociable, 
and makes friends with youug and all. 
Ile uses all the parts of speech quite 
correctly, is interested in animals and 
natural objects, and in mechanisms. 

“T think I will now telephone,” he was 
overheard to say to himself the other 
day, as he put the instrument to his ear! 

He begins to ask the names of letters, 
but no effort is made to teach them to 
him, the idea being to first develop a 
sound body and let mental growth pro- 
ceed rather slowly. Theodore’s memory 
is good, his imagination active and 
genuine, and it is delightful to watch 
the effect upon him of a new impression. 
He was pushing a pencil, and when 
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The latest portrait of Theodore, the Good Housekeeping Baby 


asked what for, answered: “I am writ- 
ing grandma to have some custards when 
I] come again.” 


The Children’s Colds 


By M. H. A. 


Many mothers are asking themselves 
this question: Why do my _ children 
have colds from the beginning to the 
end of winter, while others, living under 
apparently the same general conditions, 
are free from them? 

A very frequent cause of that first 
cold in the autumn that with delicate 
children is so often the forerunner of 
many, is the chilled and often wet. feet 
that our children cannot fail to have'who 
play on the grass in October and No- 
vember when those of us who live out of 
town no longer keep our lawns closely 
cut, and before the winter overshoes are 
put on. We who take our daily walks on 
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sidewalks at this time of year have no 
idea of the chill coming from the damp 
lawns, especially in the late afternoon, 
and unless rubbers, or better still, heavy 
ealfskin boots, to be changed on coming 
into the house, are put on, the founda- 
tion for one cold at least is surely laid. 
With well protected feet well children 
ean brave almost any weather safely, 
and to make assurance doubly sure, if 
we teach our children from the time 
that they are four years old to change 
their own shoes and stockings on com- 
ing in from the afternoon play, as part 
of the day’s routine, an inestimable 
amount of illness will be saved. 

How many sensitive throats, I wonder, 
come from the increasing use of fur 
collars for children? In any active 
exercise the throat and chest with fur 


about it cannot fail to become over-, 


heated and perspiring, and what surer 
invitation than this for the succession 
of “itises” that constitute the modern 
eold? <A seven-years-old boy of my ac- 
quaintanece has been cured of almost 
chronic bronchitis by discarding all 
woolen underclothing, and by the use 
of a reefer worn well open about the 
neck throughout the winter, and also 
by a generous cold water splashing about 
throat, chest and back every morning, 
and by sleeping at night with wide open 
window. 

Bur commonest of all the causes are 
the slight digestive disturbances that 
put a child into just the condition to 
take cold, either from exposure to 
weather or infection, and unless a close 
watch is kept for the first signs of these 
little upsets, the mischief is done. How 
many of us mothers look at our chil- 
dren’s tongues each morning before 
sending them to school or making the 
plans for the day? Very few, I fancy, 
but what an amount of iliness our 
families might be spared if we did! 
Suppose five-years-old Jack wakes in the 
morning with a slightly coated tongue 
from that second helping of custard pie 
he had at grandmother’s yesterday. He 
eats nearly his usual breakfast, goes off 
to school, and you suspect nothing. In 
planning the children’s noon dinner you 
order the usual steak and baked pota- 
toes, and arrange for dessert a baked 
rice pudding, then go in town to do that 
much needed shopping. Jack comes 
home from school at 1 o’clock, rather 
languid and somewhat cross. He has 
eaten three large peppermints on the 
way home from school, given him by 
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the boy next door, and so does not care 
for his steak and potatoes, but he likes 
rice pudding, and has two or three help- 
ings, with plenty of sugar on it, mother 
being away from home and Delia being 
indulgent. You have left word that he 
may go with Dick to dancing school in 
the afternoon to look on. [le enjoys it, 
and it will take care of him till you 
come home from town. 

So with his little stomach full of 
sweet .and starchy material for his 
already impaired digestion to take care 
of, he starts off. The hall where the 
class is held is chilly and drafty from 
the open windows that the other chil- 
dren, heated from dancing, demand, 
and as Dick has seated him beside a 
steam radiator he is first overheated and 
then chilled, and finally comes home 
with flushed cheeks, a headache, very 
cold feet and an irritable temper. What 
wonder that he has a restless and un- 
comfortable night with a heavy cold 
next morning! One glance at his 
tongue the morning before would have 
put you on your guard and told you 
that no exposure must be risked that 
day. A light broth and an orange wouid 
have formed his dinner, an hour’s out- 
door play in the sunshine followed by 
a quiet rest in his own comfortable 
nursery would have been the program 
for the afternoon, an orange again at 
supper, ‘and early to bed the next order, 
and nine chances out of ten your boy 
would have slept well and been himself 
again the next morning. 

The common habit of eating candy, 
and what is worse, candy of the subur- 
ban and country store variety, is un- 
doubtedly responsible for many of these 
minor digestive attacks. What shall we 
do about it? If we arrange to give our 
families, once a week, as part of their 
dessert at dinner, a reasonable amount 
of really good candy, and forbid the 
indiscriminate eating of the other kind, 
cannot we break up this between-meal 
habit, and control the matter com- 
pletely? And in trying this candy for 
our tables, let us not grudge the extra 
expense of buying the best quality to 
be had. It is both money and health 
saved in the end. Molasses chips are 
safe and good, so are the really good 
caramels and Swiss chocolates, ete, and 
mueh more wholesome than the home- 
made “fudge,” which almost inevitably 
brings sick headaches in its wake. 

One last word about our custom of 
allowing our children to visit those of 
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their friends who have colds. After 
breakfast, on a fine, bright Saturday, 
Alice is called to the telephone by a 
friend, who begs her to pass the morning 
with her as she is shut in the house with 
a heavy cold and cough. Alice goes at 
ence to her friend, who is somewhat 
feverish, and is with her in an over- 
heated room for three hours, losing the 
one morning in the week when she 
should be out of doors, and more than 
likely preparing herself for a week's 
illness. The friend, too, is no better for 
the visit, her cough being rather worse 
from the exertion of talking. Is it 
worth while? I think not, and believe 
that when we learn to protect our chil- 
dren from colds as from measles we 
shall be well repaid for it. Doctors and 
camphor tablets are invaluable friends 
in need, but cannot we use these ounces 
and half ounces of prevention that save 
us from needing our pound of cure? 


The Kindergarten at Home 


By L. Arnet Shiffert 


To the mothers whose little ones come 
with the oft-repeated questions: “What 
shall I do?” “What shall I play?” let 
me whisper a few words of help. Chil- 
dren are always active, always seeking 
employment when left to themselves, 
and they should be given some busy 
work which will turn their thoughts into 
right channels and strengthen their little 
minds. This right kind of busy work 
they are given in the kindergarten 
schools, but there are hundreds of chil- 
dren who cannot attend these schools, 
and it is the mothers of these little ones 
who will be helped by these sugges- 
tions. 

We all agree that children should be 
happy, busy and orderly; but how to 
make and keep them so is a question 
which many mothers find hard to solve. 
Pin your faith to the kindergarten and 
you will not be disappointed in the 
results of this system. Mothers with 
the care of the household upon them 
cannot give their children the time and 
attention in this line that they would 
receive in a kindergarten school, but 
they can give them suggestive answers 
to their questions: “What can I do 
now!” A few minutes spent in showing 
the children how to do something along 
the right lines will be considered well 


spent when mamma sees the little ones 


happy and busy for hours. 
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For instance, nearly all the tiny girls 
want to sew, “just like mamma.” It 
takes but a few minutes to perforate, by 
running through the sewing machine 
(with the longest stiteh and no thread) 
objects on the advertisement cards so 
freely distributed, or the outlines of 
chairs, stools, tables, lamps, cups, fruit, 
flowers, animals, etc, drawn on stiff 
paper and perforated. Then you have 
the sewing cards which are used in the 
kindergarten. Sets of these cards can 
be bought, together with colored threads, 
but the homemade ones answer every 
purpose and can be made_simple or com- 
plicated to suit the ability of the child. 
After the cards are ready, take bright 
colored thread and a blunt needle and 
teach the children to backstitch the out- 
lines; or let them go in and out, all 
around the design, then go back and 
“shut up the gates,” as some little 
ones say. 

Good results in teaching the alphabet 
and figures have been obtained by hav- 
ing the letters and figures on these 
eards. It impresses the forms on the 
mind, at the same time giving the chil 
pleasure. When they become proficient 
in following the straight lines, they can 
be taught to make the alphabet in 
cross stitch and then it will be a proud 
day when the little miss marks mother’s 
towels. It is surprising how quickly 
they will learn to thread the needle, 
make the knot and fasten the ends, and 
not only this, but a few remarks dropped 
now and then about their work will 
train them to observe form and color 
and help them later on in the work in 
public sehools. Save the best of their 
work and it can be used as gifts for 
those who love the little tots. 


A Secret 


By Emma C. Dowd 


What do you think is in our back yard? 

Perhaps you can guess, if you try real 
hard, 

It isn’t a puppy or little white mice, 

But it’s something that’s every bit as 
nice! 

Oh, no, it’s not chickens or kittens at 
all! 

Can't you think what is soft and round 
and small? 

It’s two little somethings as white as 
snow ! 

Two dear baby rabbits!—there, now you 
know! 
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Hints for Practical Co-operation 


By Cara Reese 


ISHWASHING in private 
homes, as compared with 
dishwashing in hotels, club- 
houses, large restaurants 
and institutions, is an un- 
sanitary, uncleanly, unsatis- 
factory operation. In the 
institutions the manipulation of dishes 
by thousands has led to system, mechan- 
ical dispatch and thoroughness. The 
soiled dishes are piled haphazard, but 
carefully, into an unyielding wire recep- 
tacle of coarse mesh, the shape of a 
dishpan, This receptacle is portable 
and holds from two to four dozen pieces, 
according to size. 

The dishwashing machines in their 
essential features consist of three joined 
tubs, each with two inside pipes, one 
close to the bottom through which 
fresh water flows continuously, and one 
higher up through which the soiled 
water and surface scum make continu- 
ous escape. The “power”—electric motor 
or mechanical device—keeps* certain 


dises, swirls or screws revolving in each 
tub and causes constant disturbance of 


the waters, An overhead traveling crane 
and a chain and pulley complete the 
apparatus. 

Two strong hooks from one end of the 
pulley chain grasp the handles of the 
dish receptacle, the man operator gives 
a tug, and the load swings lightly from 
the receiving board up and over one 
of the tubs. The water is scalding, 
agitated, and a mass of foam from the 
soft soap that the operator ladles into 
the tub at intervals. 

Into this steaming, frothy caldron the 
wire dishpan is repeatedly soused by 
the manipulator with his hand on the 
pulley chain. He next swings the load 
over into the boiling rinse water of 
the second tub, sousing as before, and 
then again into the boiling rinse water 
of the third tub, and then to the drain 
board. Here the dishes are lifted out 
one by one, blistering hot, absolutely 
dry, the perfection of cleanliness and 
scarcely needing the wipe for polish 
given them by a spotless towel. 

Two minutes is the time usually allot- 
ted for each receptacle, and from seven 
hundred to twelve hundred or more 
dishes are washed in an hour. ‘The 
silver and glass are soused in similar 


crates in their special tubs and tempera- 
tures and come up shining and _ spar- 
kling. The knife blades are thrust 
between the rapidly revolving brushes of 
the knife-cleaning machine, the silver 
is held lightly for an instant against the 
swift downy touch of the mechanical 
polisher, and the glass receives a need- 
less rub. 

The pots, pans and culinary utensils 
find their way on trays to the hand 
tubs, which are similar to stationary 
laundry tubs and where the temperature 
of the water is regulated at will. Ilere 
a deft, muscular operator, his labors 
lessened by wire disheloths, chain- 
scrapers, pumice stone; tongs and other 
labor saving, hand protecting contriv- 
ances, scrapes and plunges and rinses 
and burnishes with apparent case. 

Compare these operations with home 
dishwashing, the time occupied not 
taken into consideration. Sealding 
water and soft soap are impossible. 
Even hot water and “common” 
are torture to the unprotected hands. 
Rubber gloves? The skin peels at the 
thought. The hotter the water the less 
can the frantic fingers manipulate the 
dishes, and one by one the latter are 
dropped like hot potatoes to be chipped, 
eracked and broken. One “water” usu- 
ally does for the whole batch from 
glassware down to beefsteak platter and 
soup tureen, 

Rinsed? Sometimes; on the backs, if 
the kettle be not too hot or too heavy 
to lift, or if the hot water spigot is 
obliging. 

Sanitary? The disheloth is slimy in 
a day and nauseating in a week. 

Clean¢ Is there a housewife who 
would set “sponge” in her dishpan—save 
the mark !—and can it be that soap alone 
thus makes it a thing polluted? 

Clean? The condition of the dish- 
wiping towel is accusing, unanswerable 
evidence to the contrary. 


soap 


Co-operative dishwashing 


Now for the suggestion. Why not 
have a regularly equipped—dishery, we 
might eall it—in each neighborhood, 
with co-operative dishwashing for the 
families subscribing to it? This would 
mean the erection of a small building, 
or the lease of a room in some buildihg 
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that supplied “power,” or if rigid econ- 
omy were necessary, simply the exper- 
imental “borrow” of a_ kitchen, with 
sinks for the pots and pans and _ the 
installation of a “hand” dishwashing 
machine, with, of course, a continuous 
supply of hot water. 

In the “hand” dishwashing machines 
the tubs are usually oblong and the wire 
receptacles the same. The receptacles 
have very long upright handles to 
enable the operator to lift them in and 
out of the wash and rinse waters with- 
out immersing his hands. When in the 
tub the receptacle rests on a truck and 
the sousing is accomplished by means 
of a hand lever that propels the truck 
backward and forward. 

A “hand” machine of galvanized iron 
with drain beards and wire receptacle 
costs one hundred dollars and upward, 
according to details. A “power” outfit 
of bronze with everything counted in but 
plumbing and “action” costs between 
six and seven hundred dollars. One 


thousand dollars has put into place in a 
modern club building, and also into a 
mammoth department store restaurant, 
an equipment which includes separate 
tubs for the silver and glass, many 
labor saving devices for the utensil tubs, 


receiving and delivery racks, with all 
the main apparatus as described, and 
including knife cleaning and silver pol- 
ishing machines. 

But objections are urged against the 
co-operative dishery. How about col- 
lections and deliveries? Would not the 
dishes become mixed or lost? The 
breakage? Would not the operation be 
ruinous to fine china? 

Business enterprise will handle the 
transportation problem as it has done 
in the collection and delivery of milk 
bottles, of catering and leased accesso- 
ries, of laundry and clean towel service. 
As to whether collections and deliveries 
should be made once a day or three times 
a day is also a matter of detail. Each 
subscriber would doubtless possess sev- 
eral wire receptacles of the pattern used 
in the dishery. When meals were over 
the housekeeper would simply serape her 
dishes and pack them, disorderly but 
solidly and earefully, in the wire recep- 
tacles, and then gather up her pots and 
utensils on a special tray. 

To prevent a mix-up the kettles and 
pans and working appurtenances should 
each wear a permanent metal tag in- 
scribed. The dish receptacles should 
likewise be tagged. Under the absolute 
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cleanly conditions of several boiling 
rinse waters there will be no need of 
«Telened the dishes from the crates at 
a 

Breakage? The proprietor of an ex- 
tensively patronized restaurant gives his 
word that in seven weeks his seven 
hundred-dollar dishwashing plant has 
earned its cost as over against the break- 
age, damage and delay of the old-time 
method. 

Ruinous to fine ware? The exclusive 
club restaurants that eater to wealthy 
and fastidious patrons ‘use only the cost- 
liest and best service, and yet facts 
prove that not a whit of this beauty or 
delicacy is destroyed or impaired by a 
mechanical dishwashing process. For 
pearl-handled or ivory-handled knives, 
forks and ladles a waterproof, heat-proof 
covering or cap is contrived. 

By all means let us have co-operative 
dishwashing—soon. 


Clothes washing on a large scale 


Co-operative clothes washing has 
passed the experimental stage. A public 
washhouse was described in Goop House- 
KEEPING in October, 1904. This wash- 
house was intended for the use of tene- 
ment residents. It has not met this 
purpose exactly, partly on account of the 
fee required and partly because the ten- 
ement washerwomen are unwilling to 
parade their scanty, worn clothing before 
the more pretentious wash. Unexpect- 
edly to the projectors the better class of 
families has sought the washhouse, and 
the institution, although less than a year 
in operation, has proved self-sustaining 
and a public benefit. As high as one 
hundred and sixty-six washes have been 
reported for a month, the time taken 
to each frem two to five hours at the fee 
of five cents an hour. Housekeepers send 
their own washerwomen with the washes 
and often come themselves. 

Each washing brings its own wash- 
ing materials. It commands a double 
tub, one rack in the “drier,” the use of 
the mechanical mangle and extractor 
(centrifugal wringer) for bedclothes, 
“hot plates” (low flat gas stoves) for the 
wash boiler, and hot and cold water. 
Each set of tubs is equipped by the 
washhouse with one washboard, one 
wash boiler, one granite kettle, stirring 
spoon and pan for starch, one hand 
wringer, ironing boards and tables and 
sadiron heaters. 

This washhouse ean be duplicated in 
its essential features for almost any 
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modest sum a neighborhood might ap- 
propriate. Or a ground floor basement 
could be leased and equipped. The 
dimensions are twenty-five by forty feet. 
There are four double tubs at intervals 
down two sides of the room, about half 
the length of the apartment, with the 
“drier,’ mangle, wringer, tables and 
stoves in the other half. There is plenty 
of window light. Walls are brick and 
floor cemented. The heating of this 
particular washhouse is special and ex- 
pensive, and need not be considered. 

In a similar construction the drying 
racks could be heated with ordinary 
waste heat. Or there could be a com- 
bined drier and laundry stove (wood, 
coal or gas fuel), with water back con- 
nections from the stove to a hot water 
tank. <A drier of five racks with such 
a stove and connections costs one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars, with fif- 
teen dollars apiece for each additional 
rack. Double tubs of soapstone, four 
feet long, cost fifteen dollars, approxi- 
mately. Longer. tubs, eighteen dollars. 
Double tubs of enameled iron range in 
price from twenty-two to thirty-five 
dollars. The porcelain tubs cost forty- 
tive dollars and upward per set. 

There is very small demand for the 
mechanical mangle and wringer, and in 
a second washhouse in another section 
of the same city, which is in recent 
operation, this apparatus, also the iron- 
ing boards and appurtenances, have been 
omitted. This second washhouse is al- 
most square in dimension. Four double 
tubs are ranged down two sides and 
two rows are down the center of the 
room. These tubs are of porcelain of 
the best quality and with brass piping 
and supports. The tubs that are free 
from the wall have their hot and cold 
faucets like the rest. The buildmg is 
one-storied with a glass roof for light 
and ventilation. Overhead clotheslines 
of wire are used when the drying racks 
are full. Nothing whatever is provided 
in‘this washhouse but the splendid array 
of tubs, the “drier,” “hot plates” for 
wash boilers and abundant hot and cold 
water supply. The fee is ten cents, 
whether the washerwoman stays an hour 
or all day. 

A third washhouse is in contemplation 
in still another section of the same city. 
This will be patterned somewhat after 
the second type, with, perhaps, lockers 
where washerwomen may store their 
individual wringers, boilers, ete, from 
week to week. 
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Each of these washhouses represents 
the efforts of the philanthropists toward 
the tenement resident and her wash, and 
is but one feature in some extensive 
benefaction. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why ordinary families should not 
co-operate and establish similar wash- 
houses in their neighborhoods. They will 
not only be self-sustaining, but in all 
likelihood yield income on the invest- 
ment. 

General co-operative service 


As to general co-operative service for 
the household, a few words will suffice. 
We telephone now to the helping hand 
departments of our philanthropic in- 
stitutions, to the women’s industrial 
exchanges and to the working women’s 
homes for trusty helpers to care for the 
children for an afternoon, to do mend- 
ing, to help with company or emergen- 
cies, just as we telephone for the trained 
nurse or the hairdresser. We call up 
the Salvation Army, working boys’ 
homes and industrial centers for men to 
clean off snow, to shake down the fur- 
nace, to cut grass or beat rugs, just as 
we call up the doctor, the plumber or 
cabman. Why not systemize this into a 
co-operative directory that will make a 
business of employing and paying serv- 
ice, and in turn collect its own fees 
from subscribers ¢ 

Capable and expert workers in number 
would seek employment with a_high- 
sounding co-operative directory, and 
accept daily or hourly assignments and 
weekly pay envelopes from this source. 
who, would scorn to take up household 
specialties and hand to hand remunera- 
tion as private individuals. Such a 
directory would be of inestimable advan 
tage to the housekeeper of small means. 
She could apportion out her two or 
three dollars per week with some satis- 
faction, by planning perhaps for an 
hour or two “lift” on washday by an 
expert, an hour’s help on sweeping day, 
the same on scrubbing day, or for a 
leave of absence, for shopping or calling. 
One hour’s capable service with win- 
dows, with bric-a-brac or with accu- 
mulated drudgery could accomplish 
wonders, and the outlay would not be 
much more than twenty-five or thirty 
cents. Expenditure would at least be 
kept within a prescribed limit, which is 
not possible at present, under the uncer- 
tain conditions \ pertaining to board, 
lodging and general wear and tear in 
the ease of the regularly employed—if 
indeed this servive can be secured at all. 
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T is just the time to try 
the experiment,” I said to 
Caroline. 

“What experiment ?”’ 

“Why, ‘China boys,’ of 
course! What other ex- 
periment is there to try?” 

Caroline laughed. “No other! How 
stupid I am!” 

It was a crisis in our domestic affairs. 
For years I had been free from the 
household trials that wore upon many of 
my friends. From time immemorial— 
that is, from my grandfather’s time— 
we had spent our summers in a lovely 
little village of western New York, and 
every fall I had brought back to the city 
the daughters and sisters of the excellent 
farmers who make up the community. 
Fine, lovable girls they were, all of them; 
handsome, good and capable. With their 
aid the domestic wheels moved smoothly ; 
bonds of affection as well as of business 
were established—on one side, at least. 

Then came a sudden break in our 
arrangements. For reasons practically 
beyond the control of each, the four 
maids must leave. Some had been with 
us many years; all, long-enough to be a 
part of the home life. It was not easy 
to install a new quartet; and one day, 
when I was thinking over the unpleasant 
necessity, a picture suddenly flashed 
across my memory. It showed a small 
group on a spring afternoon in the 
pretty suburban home of a friend. We 
sat about a table spread with dainties. 
I recalled distinctly, for one thing, 
miniature biscuit that tempted one to eat 
indefinitely, and the spicy cakes. But 
the center of the picture was the “China 
boy.” Immaculate in white, noiseless in 
motion, his queue wound about a gentle, 
half-smiling face, the little oriental was 
a fascinating feature of. the afternoon. 

“What does he do?” I asked, when we 
were by ourselves. 

“Do? What does he not do! He does 
everything about this place—cooking, 
laundry, furnace, windows, yard—every- 
thing!” 

“But then you have only your husband 
and yourself in the family!” 

“True; but we often have company, 
and he does everything then, just as 
when we are alone.” 

“What about his everyday cooking?” 


My “China Boys” 


By Lydia Avery Coonley Ward 


“It is perfect. You know the Chinese 
are said to be the best cooks in the 
world. They come to California and 
stay long enough to learn our ways, and 
then some of them come east, and a few 
fortunate housekeepers get them. But 
there are not enough of them to go 
round,” 

“And what do you pay this paragon?” 

“Ah, there’s the rub! Twenty-five 
dollars a month used to be satisfactory; 
then it was thirty; then thirty-five; and 
now that the Chinese restaurants have 
appeared, they pay such high prices that 
they are taking the best of their boys, 
and I sometimes think that I shall have 
to go back to the old way.” 

“Then you do really like the new way 
better ?” 

“Oh, there is simply no comparison! 
When I remember the* two maids we 
used to have, the exactions, and the 
waste of time and substance, a China 
boy is like an angel from Paradise. It 
would surprise you to know the differ- 
ence in our bills. Wing is very eco- 
nomical; he eats little, wastes nothing, 
and keeps everything clean and in order. 
He has been with me for two years, and 
I have n> fault to find with him.” 

This conversation all came back to me 
as I recalled the picture of that pleasant 
afternoon, and I said to myself: “It is 
just the time to try the experiment.” 
Then I said it aloud to Caroline. 

We were still in the country, and I 
wrote to my suburban friend at once. 
She engaged two boys for me, Hong and 
Hop, and they were in the city house 
when TI arrived. I suppose Hong was a 
China boy, as they are all so called; but 
he had long passed the season of youth. 
I was sure of that. But what his age 
was, others versed in oriental types 
might divine; I could not. I soon found 
that I had seeured the best cook T had 
ever had. Things went like clockwork. 
Tt was necessary to give instructions 
only once to have them carried out with 
the exactness of a machine. Hop was 
less efficient, and he soon had a sue- 
cessor in Ling—large, shining-clean, and 
wearing a perpetual smile. Everything 
seemed to tickle his risibles. The family 
gayety was irresistible to him, and his 
laugh as he passed our plates was 
obvious, not to say contagious. His 
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irrepressible merriment broke out at 
what might have been solemn moments. 
Dinner table jokes found in him their 
keenest appreciator. His jollity became 
oppressive, until finally we had to bid 
him farewell. Yet through it all the 
quiet was enjoyable, and it is certainly 
great gain to have two in the house 
instead of four. 

It was because of an explosion of 
temper that Hong and I parted. He 
came to me one day furious because the 
chickens sent from the market did not 
suit him. It was bitter cold weather, 
trains were delayed, and there was good 
excuse, even had the fowls been less 
desirable than they were. I examined 
them, and assured Hong that he could 
get no better; but he was not to be 
appeased. “Very well,’ I said, “change 
the dinner. If you do not want to use 
these chickens, we will have roast beef.” 
He hesitated, still very angry. “Which 
will you have?” He exploded the word 
“Beef,” and rushed into the pantry. I 
let a day or-two go by for the sky to 
clear, and then I put the matter before 
him to the best of my ability. I told 
him I could have no one in the house 
who gave way to anger as he had done— 
that if he was to stay with me he must 
never allow himself to lose his temper— 
and so on, with as much of a moral 
lecture as I deemed advisable. He lis- 
tened, and then said quietly: “I better 
go.” “All right,” I replied, and he went. 

Hong’s second successor, Toy, is now 
at the head of the culinary department, 
and he is an altogether capable person. 
Cooking with him is a fine art, and he 
ean make as handsome a picture of a 
salad as I have ever seen. Decoration is 
his forte, or rather one of his fortes, for 
he is a remarkably good cook in all lines. 
He is a good boy, too; speaks English 
quite well; is very bright intellectually; 
but, of course there must always be a 
“but,” and this boy’s is really small. 
Before he came to me he took care of a 
group of three young men for several 
months. Their business was in a small 
suburb, where they took a little house, 
and installed Toy as “man of all work.” 
He ran the house for the three and him- 
self, setting an excellent table—“good 
enough for anybody,” as they said—at 
a cost of nineteen dollars for fifteen 
days. 

I remember a funny episode of this 
period. The village market not being 
all that could be desired, one of the 
young men took Toy driving with him, 


bent on getting a toothsome duck. They 
stopped before the door of a market, and 
the vender came out with a live duck 
under each arm. ‘Toy shook his head. 
He came again, bringing two others. 
Still the negative motion. The third 
time Toy nodded: “Yes, yes. Low 
much?” “Sixteen cents a pound.” 
“How much does it weigh?’ “Seven 
pounds.” “Oh, no,” grunted Toy, and 
quickly felt the neck of the bird saying: 
“Two pound quarter.” The weight 
proved to be three ounces more than he 
had guessed. The sequel to the episode 
is funny. Toy decided that the duck 
would be improved by a week or two of 
fattening. In the process he became so 
attached to it that he could never bring 
himself to sacrifice his pet to the mere 
appeasing of the family appetite! So 
Mr Duck lived, flourished, and quacked 
to his heart’s content. 

It is now some months since we have 
had Ming, who has charge of our dining 
room and upstairs work. He is the 
dearest little China boy that anybody 
could possibly have—quiet, industrious, 
thoughtful, exact, needing to be told but 
once what is to be done and _ how. 
Everyone likes him. He is kind, sym- 
pathetic, -indefatigable. May his reign 
be permanent! Here is an illustration 
of his ways: I had long wanted the 
plates scraped with a palette knife and 
piled systematically before washing. I 
showed maid after maid how to do this, 
but never with any result in practice. 
I showed Ming once, and he has ever 
since implicitly followed my instruc- 
tions. 

Brought into daily contact with these 
Chinamen, I realize that the occidental 
must not expect the oriental to see 
things as he does. The types, the ideals, 
are different, but in many ways the 
eastern seem to me superior to the 
western. The absolute trustworthiness 
and honesty that is part of the Chinese 
religion is difficult for us to match, even 
among our most exacting pious domes- 
tics. We must accept the idea of differ- 
ent standards and different ideals, and 
realize that violations of our code are not 
necessarily evil. Ignoring, or not under- 
standing, these differences may make 
adjustment impossible; recognizing them 
makes it easy. 

As an illustration, let me give a 
friend’s experience. He is a professor 
in a western college, and had an ideal 
Chinaman in his home for years. The 
family depended upon him for every- 
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thing, and he never failed them. Tle 
had a cat of which he was very fond, and 
he was equally devoted to her kittens. 
The son of the professor was in a class 
where cats were required for experiment. 
He watched his opportunity, and put the 
Chinaman’s pets into a bag. Before he 
was fairly off with them the owner dis- 
covered the loss, and ran after him, 
begging and imploring him with signs 
of great agitation to give them back; 
but the boy, full of mischief, and not 
realizing the situation, kept out of his 
reach—running, running—the China- 
man following. The boy finally escaped, 
and the man went home in great indig- 
nation and distress. The next day he 
left the family he had served long and 
faithfully, and no inducements would 
persuade him to return. His sense of 
right and justice, his affection for his 
pets, his religious teachings regarding 
the sacredness of animal life, all had 
been heartlessly and cruelly violated. 
And who shall say that the standard of 
the Chinaman was not far higher than 
that of the boy, who, alas, we must all 
recognize as a not unusuel American 
type! 

There is also a certain frankness about 
a Chinaman, which often gives the effect 
of bluntness, although I am convinced 
that it sheuld not be so considered. The 
short, crisp sentences, abrupt as they 
sound, are not intended to be startling 
or impolite. Hong’s terse phrase, “I 
better go,” was not rude from his point 
of view. Their style of speech is simpler 
than ours, and partakes of a certain 
truthfulness that ours often lacks. The 
fact is stated, not glossed over. This 
difference in habit of expression is a 
vital one, and must always be considered 
in our judgments of the Chinaman. 

The tranquillity cf the oriental tem- 
perament shows in an impassive expres- 
sion, which often has the effect of far 
greater seriousness than is warranted. 
Ming came to rhe one day with a very 
solemn face, and in a >ositively tragic 
manner said: “Mis’ War! Mis’ War, 
T wan tell you someting.” “What is 
it, Ming?” I asked, expectiny some 
dreadful announeement—perhaps that he 
was going to leave me. There was a 
moment’s silence, his eyes fixed intently 
on my face, “Mis’ War, I tink I goin 
cut off my queue.” Now, Ming’s queue 
is the joy of my heart, black as night, 
heavy, coiled about his neat round head, 
it is an attractive crown for his pleas- 
ant yellow face; and with his spotless 


jacket and apron it is a part of an abso- 
lutely satisfactory ensemble. [I was 
shocked. “Oh, Ming,” I said, “why 
would you cut it off? He explained 
that the boys on the street made fun of 
him. (Oh, our rude American chil- 
dren!) “But, Ming, you could not go 
back to China if you cut it off.” “Oh, 
yes, I could, that all different now.” 
“But would your mother like it?’ His 
expression changed; his eyes fell; he 
shook his head. ‘Now, Ming, don’t you 
do it. I am sure you will be sorry if 
you do, and I like it so. much I do not 
want you to cut it off.” So that is the 
end of the sacrifice of the queue. But 
when Ming gave me his photograph the 
other day, I saw that it had been let 
down so as to be invisible in the pic- 
ture! 

One advantage in having a Chinese 
cook is that he does the marketing, and 
does it admirably. His calculations are 
exact; he wants nothing left over. 
When I saw a little cold fish in the 
pantry one day, I was reproached gently 
(not in the least impertinently) because 
T had said there would be eight persons 
for dinner, when there proved to be only 
six. Everything is closely used up, and 
bills are cut nearly in two. Of course 
part of this is owing to the fact that 
one China boy takes the place of two 
maids, is a small eater, and cares only 
for the simplest food. He does not eat 
dainties or luxuries, and almost no meat. 
Rice and vegetables are largely the sum 
of his diet. 

Another point with the Chinese is 
their exactness in money matters. They 
pay no bills that they do not understand. 
This makes for the interest of the 
employer, who must also remember that 
the exactness applies to both sides. 
Chinamen are very particular about 
being paid promptly. A friend of mine 
had an excellent servant whom she was 
in the habit of paying weekly. Once it 
happened not to be convenient at the 
regular time, and she put him off; 
whereupon he left her service. She could 
not understand it at all—even less could 
she understand when she tried one 
Chinaman after another, and found that 
not one would stay more than a single 
day. At last she learned that behind 
the kitchen clock Number One had 
written a hieroglyphic legend: “She no 
pay.” Finally her woes were ended by 
having the whole matter explained to 
the original boy, who returned to her 
service, and as far as I know was happy 
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ever after, since he was doubtless 
promptly paid. 

Earth has not yet furnished us with 
a millennium, and it is certain that the 
field of domestic service does not promise 
its inauguration in the near future. I 
do not speak for others, but for myself 
I find great satisfaction in Chinese 
service. I like human beings of what- 
ever nationality. My Mongolian brothers 
are of a type new to me, but not uncon- 
genial. Their strong and weak points 
form an interesting study, and it is 
pleasant to discover that almond eyes 
express mind and heart in as high a 
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degree as corresponding Caucasian 
features. 

“T am afraid of them,” said a friend, 
screwing her courage to the sticking 
point of trying a China boy. I was 
sorry for her, knowing that her exper- 
iment must fail, as it did. A clear 
mind, a cheerful disposition, a sym- 
pathetic heart, large charity, slow judg- 
ment, and an inclination to look for 
points of view alien to our own—these 
qualities assure the success of the com- 
bination of races. Indeed, I think that 
they may assure success in any field of 
endeavor. 


By H. 


OSSIBLY it is a source of benefit 
all around when the housekeeper 
who keeps a maid is obliged to 
take upon herself for periods brief or 
prolonged, the entire performance of her 
labors. Not only will she find out some 
things that may have escaped, her notice 
about the conduct of her menage, but 
she will be brought to a fuller sympathy 
with the woman who spends her time in 
such service. 

On a certain day, we awoke to find 
that the hired girl had not put in an ap- 
pearance. This really excellent girl had 
been, we thought, especially neat. But 
to-day! On one shelf of the pantry an 
empty salmon can, greasy and odorous, 
reposed on a paper which stuck to the 
shelf. Something had been spilled there 
some time before, but the wreck was 
covered with a respectable looking chop- 
ping bowl. Both bread boards were 
dirty. A broken glass dish was care- 
fully saved with the pieces inside. 
“Clean” dishes were sticky. At least a 
dozen empty fruit jars, some of, them 
containing moldy juice, were gathered 
from all quarters, until the kitchen table, 
with breakfast dishes, cans and dishes 
from the pantry, looked like house clean- 
ing time. How much easier for me to 
have emptied and washed these articles 
at once instead of letting them accumu- 
late! “Mary, please wash each fruit can 
as you empty it, and put all, upturned or 
with their covers, on the upper shelves.” 
Such, the general instructions, given 
more than once. A basket full of old 
bottles, tin cans and trash of all sorts 
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was gathered, and the scraps which 
should have been given before to dogs 
or chickens filled a large kettle. 

And the kitchen safe! Cake pans put 
away unwashed—bread pans greasy— 
cups, pitchers, glasses which do not be- 
long there—more sticky cans and covers. 
Upon the top, in a cloud of dust and not 
eaily seen from below, were other arti- 
cles, from an old slaw cutter to a small 
china doll and a _ butter plate. The 
warming closet of the range was full of 
greasy pans, measures and dippers. In 
the table drawer were crowded more can 
covers, jelly glass tops, olive bottle corks, 
old rubbers from the fruit cans, broken 
biscuit and cooky eutters, the can-opener 
all sticky from its last encounter and the 
corkscrew in the last olive cork. There 
was no room for the few knives, forks 
and spoons which do not hang up. Of 
these knives one was discovered in the 
warming closet. As I started to pare the 
potatoes, I was again reminded that to 
purchase a paring knife is only to observe 
how quickly it may disappear. 

Did I expostulate or explain or ad- 
monish upon the arrival of the maid the 
following morning? Not a bit of it. 
Upon the kitchen table were the 
upturned clean glass jars. Safes and 
pantry were clean. Evidences of the 
general upheaval were everywhere, but 
besides these general hints none were 
given. True, I had discovered that with 
this girl I must be more explicit and 
provide certain times for this particular 
branch of work, but the time was not 
now. 
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A Witches’ Revel 


By Winifred Fales 


On Halloween at seven o’clock 
Thrice, please, upon our portal knock. 
The door will ope and you shall see 
The awful shapes of things to be.” 


Thus ran the invitations, duly in- 
scribed in blood red characters. Across 
the top of each card was silhouetted a 
row of flapping bats, while the lower 
margin was similarly decorated with an 
uncanny procession of lean grimalkins. 
The eight recipients were close friends 
of the sender and had joined in many a 
Halloween revel in the big, old-fashioned 
homestead, which offered exceptional 
facilities for such merrymakings. They 
jost no time, therefore, in forwarding 
acceptances, and the fateful evening 
found the octet assembled almost upon 
the stroke of the hour. 


They were greeted in 
the hallway by their hos- 
tess, who, as mistress of 
ceremonies, was attired in 
the “robe of  office”—a 
long black domino sprin- 
kled with crescents, stars 
and other symbolie figures, eut from gilt 
paper and pasted to the cambric. A tall 
pointed cap of cardboard covered with 
red crepe paper crowned her fair hair, 
and upon her left shoulder was perched 
a small stuffed owl. “Witch caps” were 
presented to the guests, who immediately 
donned them and were then conducted 
to the dining room. 

Preparations for the prospective rites 
were everywhere apparent. In a row 
upon the mantel stood nine tall candle- 
sticks. Piled on the hearth below were 
nine small fagots, whose burning would 
later accompany the regulation tales of 
ghosts and witchcraft. A basket of 


nuts graced one end of the side- 
board, while from the other rose a 
pyramid of polished apples. The 
dining table was covered by a scarlet 
cloth whose border was decorated 
with the signs of the zodiac cut 
from gold paper and mounted upon 
black disks, which were in turn 
basted to the cloth. In the center 
of the table stood a tripod from 
which swung a steaming caldron. 
Standing beside it was a bent and 
white-haired, witch, represented by a 
large bisque doll with powdered hair 
and black and,red streaked face. Its 
costume consisted of a pointed cap, 
searlet robe and long black cloak, 
all of crepe paper. The caldron was 
made of black paper pasted over a 
wire frame, and the ascending 
“steam” was supplied by fragrant 
joss sticks, cut into short lengths 
and smoldering in a tin cup at the 
bottom of the kettle. The place 
cards were embellished with tiny 
brooms of wire and fringed tissue, 
tied across one corner with scarlet 
ribbon. Menu cards were cut from 
scarlet pasteboard in the form of 
Solomon’s seal (a double triangle 
forming a six-pointed star), the 


For serving deviled lobster 


points being decorated respectively 
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with the symbols of 
the moon, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Mars, Venus 
and Mercury. The 
bill of fare was let- 
tered in black ink 


and read as follows: 


Demon’s broth 
Magicians’ wands 
Deviled lobster 
Sand-witches 
Dragon’s teeth 
Vitriol punch 
Ghost fires 
Fortune’s wheel 
Goblin shells 
Prophecy cups 
“Demon’s broth” 
proved to be noth- 
ing more formidable 
than chicken soup 
containing mus h- 
rooms and shredded 
parsley, while the 
accompanying bread 
sticks masqueraded 
as “magicians 
wands.” The deviled 
lobster was served 
in miniature cal- 
drons, made by 
slightly stretching 
the crimped edge of 
an ordinary paper 
ice cup so as to 
enlarge it a _ trife, 
covering it with 
black crepe paper 
and fitting a second 
eup within the first. 
A paper-wound wire 


handle completed 
the caldrons, which 
were suspended from wire tripods wound 
with yellowish tissue to imitate wood. 
The contents were prepared by mincing 
one pound of boiled lobster with two 
eggs, butter the size of a walnut, a 
teaspoonful of dry mustard, salt, pepper 
and cayenne to taste, molding the mix- 
ture into balls and baking in a quick 
oven. The “sand-witches” were of course 
the familiar sandwich. They were cut 
in triangles and filled with the chicken 
from the soup, chopped, seasoned, aud 
mixed with minced hard-boiled eggs and 
mayonnaise. “Dragons’ teeth” proved 
to be pistachio nuts salted in the shell, 
and “vitriol punch” was the most harm- 
less of lemonade, tinted with green vege- 
table coloring. 

The “ghost fires” were a decided 


A bewitching witch as a centerpiece 


novelty. Large, perfect apples had been 
cored and baked until soft, but not long 
enough to burst the skins, These were 
cooled and served singly to each person, 
together with a marshmallow, three 
cubes of sugar and a liqueur glass of 
brandy. The marshmaliows were pushed 
down into the bottom of the cavities left 
by the removal of the cores, and the 
remaining space filled with the cubes of 
sugar. Upon these the brandy was 
poured and then lighted. It burned 
with a ghostly blue flame until the 
alcohol was all consumed and the sugar 
melted. The apples were then eaten 
with cream. 

“Fortune’s wheel” was a huge angel 
eake, baked in the customary round tin 
and decorated with fantastic designs 
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drawn with melted chocolate. Buried in 
its toothsome depths were a ring, signi- 
fying early marriage, and a_ thimble 
whieh condemned the finder to perpetual 
spinsterhood. ‘Goblin shells” were rep- 
resented by meringue glace, and the 
“prophecy cups” were neither more nor 
less than cups of tea, sweetened with 
Turkish rese-petal preserve and contain- 
ing a generous allowance of grounds for 
telling fortunes. 

When the meal was ended the serious 
business of the evening began. Many 
of the ceremonies, such as roasting nuts, 
bobbing for apples, and pouring melted 
lead in water, are universally familiar 
and need no description. The mother 
of the hostess, however, being a Scotech- 
woman, had passed on to her daughter 
many of the ancient rites practiced in 
the land of her birth. One of the most 
popular among these was known as the 
“pendulum test,” and the following is 
the method of its performance: 

Suspend by a string from the ceiling 
or in a doorway, a crosspiece of wood 
having an apple impaled upon one end, 
and a sponge, well coated with soot, upon 
the other. The crosspiece should not be 
ever a foot in length, and a piece of 
Jead or other small weight must be fas- 
tened to the end bearing the sponge, in 
order to make it balance. Set the pen- 
dulum swinging-and try to eatch the 
apple in the mouth without coming in 
contact with the sponge. Success sig- 
nifies marriage within the succeeding 
twelvemonth, while for every soot streak 
gained, a postponement of one year may 
be expected. 


When the date of the wedding has 
been approximately determined, the 
personal appearance of the 
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shoulder as the last word is pronounced, 
and the wraith of the future husband 
or wife will be seen in the aet of reaping. 

The “water test” not only indicates 
whether the performer is destined to 
enter the matrimonial state or no, but’ 
determines the character of the future 
spouse: Place upen the  hearthstone 
three jars, one empty and the other two 
filled respectively with clear and turbid 
water. Blindfold the person desirous of 
questioning the fates, and require him 
or her to kneel before the hearth, having 
meanwhile changed the order in which 
the vessels stand. Let him now eall 
loudly : 


“All hail, dread powers of darkest night, 
And prithee guide my hand aright.” 


Having repeated this couplet thrice, the 
left hand shall be dipped into one of the 
vessels, Ji it contain the clear water, 
the future partner will be virtuous and 
comely; if the turbid water, the opposite 
qualities are predicted; while to dip into 
the empty jar signifies a life of single 
blessedness. 

Inducing revelations in dreams has 
always been a favorite way of deter- 
mining the future. Among the count- 
less methods employed, none is more 
popular than the ancient rite of the 
“magie cake.” Let three maidens each 
knead with the left thumb a small cake 
composed of sugar, water and flour. 
Three more shall bake them in an oven, 
turning them three times during the 
operation. A third trio shall divide 
each cake into three parts, and pass the 
several pieces in turn through a wed- 
ding rimg borrowed from a woman who 
has been married nine years. Not a 


word must be uttered from start to 
finish. The maidens must sleep three in 


future life partner may be 
ascertained by means of 
the 


ceremony of “sowing 
hemp.” Having 
aving entered the 


garden unperceived, move 
thrice, slowly, in a eirele. 
seattering hemp seed with 
one hand, and dragging a 
hoe with the other. At the 
same time repeat this in- 
cantation: 


“Temp seed I sow, 

Hemp seed T hoe, 

And him that is my true 
love 


Come after me and mow.” 


Glance over the left 


The card of invitation to the 


witches’ revel 
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a bed, each eating her portion of the 
eake while undressing and at the same 
time repeating in a whisper: 

“QO goblin host, be kind to-night 

And bring to me my heart’s delight. 
Let me my future husband view 

And be my visions chaste and true.” 


According to the canny Seot, this 
ceremony never fails to induce visions 
of the beloved during slumber. That it 
is conducive to dreaming can be readily 
believed; but whether or not the visions 
are truly prophetic must be left to the 
decision of the reader. 


A Ghostly Halloween 


By Alma P. Higgins 


The invitations had witches and gob- 
lins running riot over the cards, which 
were delivered at night by an old hag 
with her broom in hand and her owl 
perched on her arm. In the invitation 
silence was enjoined, and all asked to 
come masked or veiled. It was a ghostly 
crowd that awaited. the opening of the 
folding doors. Soon was heard a muf- 
fled bell softly toll and the doors 
opened into a veritable witches’ den. 
Pumpkin heads (with various colored 
papers pasted behind the eyes and other 
openings) looked weird enough. Huge 
cobwebs hung across the corners and 
over the mirrors, some with spiders and 
others with skulls whose glowing eyes 
were certainly spooky. Bats and owls 
hovered in midair. In the fireplace was 
an iron caldron simmering over a pale 
green (driftwood) blaze. These were 
the only lights in the room. The hostess 
and her assistants were witches in long 
black robes and tall peaked caps. Invis- 
ible music of a weird character made the 
effect positively uncanny. The oldest 
witch, taking the girls one by one, ad- 
vanced to the door of the adjoining 
room. Three knocks with her broom 
handle brought one of the men to the 
door, who offered the young woman his 
arm, and retired with her to a distant 
corner of the room. After all the 
couples were paired off a blood-curdling 
witch chant began, such as Macbeth 
never heard. The witches waved their 
arms and mumbled maledictions and 
charms, which, mingled with the 
sereeching of the violins outside, formed 
a perfect nightmare. Suddenly, with 
erash and bang. the incantation ceased 
and the reoms were flooded with light. 
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Then began the usual games, for which ° 


the guests divided into sets. Much fun 
was provoked at the wheel of fortune 
made of two sticks crossed horizontally 
and suspended from the doorway. At 
the ends of the crosspieces were a 
lighted candle, a potato, an apple and a 
burnt cork. To bite the apple was im- 
possible for all but one. Apples on 
strings hung in many available places, 
but few were the bites taken. A basket 
of nuts contained among the natural, 
many whose kernels had been substituted 
by various fortunes. Those containing 
paper marked with skull and_ cross- 
bones signified that the recipient must 
attempt any feat decided upon by the 
company. Later, apples made their 
unlooked-for appearance from under a 
portiere covering an opening. As they 
went rolling over the floor, they were 
picked up and the usual games with 
parings followed. In one apple was a 
needle, signifying that wedded life was 
the finder’s; in another, a pen, fore- 
telling a literary career; another held 
a paint brush and another a tiny music 
roll, Walnut and almond shells were 
given everyone, with glue, ribbon, col- 


ored papers, fine wire, scraps of lace, and - 


water colors piled upon the table in 
front of them, with which they were to 
manufacture in fifteen minutes some 
kind of an appropriate souvenir of the 
oceasion, for which prizes were to be 
given. A boat of a walnut shell received 
the gentleman’s first prize, a skull cigar 
holder, and a baby cradle won for its 
maker a silver caldron trinket box. “I 
wind, and I bind, my true love to find,” 
was also among the rites. Then came 
the summons to supper, where red 
predominated, even the cloth being of 
a fiery shade. Over the center of the 
table a stuffed owl with outstretched 
wings was suspended. In its clays were 
held the ends of many little streamers 
to which were attached cards with quo- 
tations suggestive of some well-known 


joke on the guest to whom it was’ 


directed. The candles, held in bright 
red apples, were shaded in red paper 
upon which owls and bats of dark mate- 
rial had been applied. The menu was 
served by spooks, who gave one tho 


creeps as they served the first course of © 


black coffee and cigarets (chocolate 
ones). Delicious and substantial dishes 
came later in topsy-turvy order, most 
unexpected and novel to everyone. A 
luek cake was red frosted, and had a row 
of gilded wishbones, one for each, 
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around the edges. The punch, too, was 
red. The place cards were attached 
to witch dolls for the girls and to 
owls for the men, which proved to be 


bonbon boxes. 


Angelina’s Birthday Party 
By Adrian Fairweather 


It certainly was one of the most 
delightful birthday parties that ever 
happened. Not on account of the dec- 
birthday cake, with Angelina’s 
name and age written on it in pink 
frosting, sixteen pink candles 
burning gaily round it, each in a lovely 
pink rose cup. Nor was it the ice cream 
that accompanied the cake in such 
quantities that even the boys were filled 
to repletion and had to leave part of the 
Jast mold to be warmed over for break- 
fast. 

All this was very agreeable, but the 
real success of the occasion lay in two 
games that lasted the whole evening, 
one filling the time before the refresh- 
ments and one afterward. A “Lady 
Maiden” from Plymouth taught them 
the games, and she has allowed me to 
tell the readers of Goop HovuseKEepine 
about them in order that more _ birth- 
days than Angelina’s may be made 
happy. 

As soon as the guests were assembled 
they were told that an exhibition of 
pictures had been collected for their 
pleasure. To each one was given a 
eatalog with the names and numbers of 
the pictures, but on entering the room 
where the exhibition was held, a curious 
eollection of objects was seen. Three 
tables were spread with what looked like 
a very miscellaneous assemblage of 
familiar articles, anything but artistic 
in appearance. Vegetables and needles, 
paper, playing cards, and even toilet 
accessories like a hand glass and a 
sponge, were lying about. 

“Now,” said the Lady Maiden, “each 
of these objects represents a picture, the 
title of which is given in the eatalog. 
It is for you to fit the title to the pie- 
ture, or the picture to the title, which- 
ever you find easiest, and the one who 
first succeeds in doing this suecessfully 
shall have this beautiful prize.” Here- 
upon the Lady Maiden produeed a 
wonderful china cat from the Japanese 
store. It cost ten cents, but its expres- 
sion could not be paid for in money. 
So the girls and boys, each with 


catalog in hand, beeame absorbed in the 
contemplation of the singular objects 
before them, and very soon exclamations 
of subdued amusement arose, as light 
dawned upon some hidden meaning, and 
the titles on the catalogs began to 
connect themselves with the bric-a-brac 
on the tables and to be checked off in 
secret. It was more than an hour before 
the Japanese cat found an owner, but it 
was at last bestowed upon a triumphant 
boy. 

Some of the catalog titles with cor- 
responding objects were: “The Switch- 
tender” (Comb). “An Absorbing Sub- 
ject” (Sponge). “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” (Gas bill). “The Sower 
of Tares” (Needle and thread). “The 
Reigning Favorite” (Umbrella). “Can't 
be Beat” (Carrot). “Deer in Winter” 
(Eges). 

The other game was of quite a differ- 
ent nature, and grew out of that familiar 
diversion called Dumb Crambo, which, 
as we all know, consists in a portion of 
the assembly acting words that rhyine 
with one given to them by the others, 
who constitute an audience, until the 
right word is guessed. For instance, the 
quiescent part of the company may 
think of the word will. They say to the 
group who are to guess that they have 
thought of a word which rhymes with 
pill, or mill, or the like. The group 
immediately proceeds to act in panto- 
mime hill, or fill, or any of the numerous 
words that rhyme with will, the audience 
in its turn guessing what is being repre- 
sented by the dumb show until the right 
word is acted. This is a capital gaine, 
but it has one disadvantage, in that one 
group may be kept acting so Jong before 
they succeed in guessing the right word 
that it becomes wearisome, and more- 
over a chance is not given to the other 
players to exercise their dramatie ability. 
Tt was this drawback that led the Lady 
Maiden at Angelina’s party to substitute 
a similar game even more entertaining 
than Dumb Crambo, and more even in 
its workings. She divided the company 
into groups of four or five persons, and 
each group acted some famous incident, 
either historical, classical or fictitions, 
or even contemporaneous, often easily 
guessed by the onlookers, but affording 
none the less amusement on that account. 

The spectacular perfection of some of 
the representations was something to 
remember. Thus various plants were 
earried downstairs from the upper hall 
where they had lived all winter in peace, 
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and were surprised into simulating bul- 
rushes, for the finding of Moses. That 
infant was represented by the largest boy 
present adorned by a white cap and bib, 
and sitting in a elothes basket in the 
midst of all the greenery, while Pharaoh’s 
daughter and her companions discovered 
him from the shore. Old King Cole, 
crowned and enthroned on a table, with 
his pipe and his bowl and his fiddlers 
three, was another effective scene; and 
the company were much excited to be- 
hold Carrie Nation with her hatchet 
smashing a bar, and putting to rout 
the questionable society collected there. 
There was Andromeda, too, with stream- 
ing hair and flowing robes, tied to a 
screen, and stiff with horror at the ap- 
proach of an awful sea monster, rolled 
in a comforter and with a terrible head 
made out of newspaper. Newspaper sup- 
plied a Gorgon’s head as well for the 
all conquering Perseus, who shortly 
appeared and rescued Andromeda from 
her perilous position. Then there was 
Ulysses escaping from the cave of Poly- 
phemus, and Theseus and the Minotaur, 
and Ulysses again listening to the sirens, 
who struck up Mr Dooley, as_ they 
suw his ship approach with the hero 
tied to the mast and struggling fran- 
tically to be free as soon as the dulcet 
melody stole upon his ear. These 
scenes and others did Angelina and her 
friends enact, and all that the Lady 
Maiden says to the readers of this little 
account is: “Try it for yourselves.” 


A Marble Game for Girls 


By Carroll Watson Rankin 


Millie and Mollie had been invited to 
a beautiful party “from 2 to 5,” but, 
just because the baby had mumps, they 
couldn’t go. 

“Bob,” asked Mrs May, who was try- 
ing to feed bread and milk to the fretful 
baby, “couldn’t you think of some way 
to amuse those children?” 

“Well,” said Bob, looking thoughtfully 
at his two unhappy little sisters, “if they 
weren’t girls, we might play marbles, but 
they couldn’t shoot straight enough.” 

“We could roll them,” said Millie. 
“They might hit, sometimes.” 

“Why!” cried Bob, “I believe I know 
a splendid marble game that anybody 
could play. I made it up myself. If 
mamma will lend us a table board it 
won’t take five minutes to get things 
ready.” 
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Bob placed one end of the long board 
upon the sitting room couch, letting the 
other end rest on the floor. In the 
upper edge of a long pasteboard box he 
eut five little square doorways. The 
two outside doors were numbered with 
lead pencil, “Five” and “Ten.” The next 
two were each numbered “One.” The 
center door, however, was left without 
any number at all. 

The girls were very much interested. 


When the box was finished, Bob placed 


‘it upside down on the floor, just against 


the foot of the sloping board. 

“Why!” said Mollie, “it looks just like 
a toboggan slide with a big skating rink 
at the bottom. The marbles can slide 
right in at the front door.” Bob divided 
his big store of marbles into three piles, 
generously giving the girls the prettiest. 
All the “glassies” went to Mollie, the 
crockery ones to Millie and the humble 
“brownies” he kept for himself. 

“Now,” said Bob, “we'll begin. If 
your marble goes into the middle hole it 
doesn’t count, because that’s the easiest 
hole of all. If it goes in number ten, 
you count ten; but the ten-hole is the 
hardest of all because you have to roll 
your marble so close to the edge.” 

Millie rolled a “crocky” down the 
smooth, sloping board. It popped into 
the unnumbered doorway. “Um going 
for number ten, this time,” said she, 
starting her marble nearer the edge of 
the board. But the marble rolled off at 
one side and didn’t get into the box at 
all. Her third marble went into hole 
number one. Before long the girls 
learned just where to start their marbles 
at the top of the board to make sure of 
getting them into the pasteboard fort. 
Still, many seemingly well aimed shots 
went astray. 

It was a beautiful game. At first Bob 
made the highest score, but Millie’s 
plump, steady little hand soon learned 
the trick of getting most of her marbles 
into the hardest hole of all; and neither 
Bob nor Mollie could make as many 
holes as she could. When everybody had 
played all the happy children scrambled 
to gather up the badly aimed glassies, 
crockies and brownies that had rolled 
under the piano and down the register. 

Just as they were gathering up their 
marbles for perhaps the twentieth time, 
the clock struck 5, and, almost at the 
same moment, there was a ring at the 
doorbell. A man handed in a box and a 
note addressed to the little girls. Bob 
read the note aloud. It said: 
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“Dear Girls: Because I’m so sorry 
that you can’t come to my party, Pm 
sending some of my party to you. 

. “BESSIE.” 

“Oh!” cried Mollie, “what cunning 
little round eakes!” 

“Oh!” echoed Millie, “what darling 
sandwiches!” 

“And oranges!” squealed Mollie, “and 
paper napkins!” 

“And eandy!” squeaked Millie, “and 
sure enough snap crackers with paper 
eaps inside of ’em, p’raps.” 


A Favored Euchre Party 
By Linda Hull Larned 


The junior guild of a city church was 
delightfully entertained at the home of 
its president one bright winter after- 
noon. It was a large organization and 
the especial purpose of this function was 
to bring new and old members into 
eloser social intercourse. 

The amusement was bid euchre con- 
ducted after the order of a_ cotiilon. 
Each guest found her place at the table 
with three others by means of a souvenir 
name eard. The hostess, having traveled 
extensively, had secured small pictures 
of the famous eathedrals of the world 
and had pasted them on small ecards, 
leaving space for the name of the guest. 
Some of these were cut from postal 
eards and others from books and 
pamphlets. 

When all were seated the hostess took 
time to introduce each table of players 
to one another before she rang the bell 
for the playing to begin. Four hands 
were to be played at each table, the 
winners to remain seated while the 
losers went to an adjoining room for 
favors. These they gave to winners at 
other tables, who were then taken to the 
table of the loser, and these met an 
entirely new set of players. There was 
no counting of secores—simply the best 
three winning hands out of four, a tie 
to be decided by cutting, the highest 
eard being the winner. There were ten 
sets of favors. 

After five sets of favors had been 
given the players stopped for refresh- 
ments which were served at the card 
tables on the daintiest of tea cloths. 
There were sandwiches of green and red 
pepper mayonnaise eut in hearts and 
diamonds, stuffed olives, chocolate and 
orange ice, with small, thin cakes eut 
in oblongs to represent playing cards. 
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Then the playing continued until all the 
favors were distributed. ‘There was an 
extra set at the finish and each loser 
was instructed to bring two, one for 
herself as well as for the favored partner. 
These were large paper bags like flour 
sacks, blown out and tied at the top with 
different colored ribbons. They were to 
take the favors home in and it was an 
amusing spectacle that greeted other 
passengers on the trolley cars. The 
favors were bonbons in faney papers, 
salted nuts in pretty paper boxes, paper 
aprons, neck ruffs, hats and muffs, roses 
and lilies of paper, Japanese umbrellas 
and fans, all of which are pleasing to 
girls. Everyone went home with the 
happy conclusion that she had not only 
had a jolly time but had made some 
delightful acquaintances. 


A “Home, Sweet Home” Party 


By Hilda Richmond 


A Hlome, Sweet Home evening for a 
social gathering proved highly instrue- 
tive and entertaining. The guests were 
merely bidden to spend the evening in- 
formally. They were provided with 
small tablets numbered like a set of ques- 
tions and had two minutes in which. to 
answer each question. 

The queries ran like this: ‘For whom 
Was our town named? How many men 
has our town sent to the national con- 
gress? many inhabitants have 
Who is our mayor? When was the first 
settlement made here? Who were three 
pioneers of our town? What is our 
largest manufacturing concern? Name 
ten teachers in the publie schools. For 
whom was our county named? Name 
five prominent men of our town in other 
states. Who represents our county in 
the state legislature?’ and so on. 

The winner of the first prize, a beauti- 
ful piece of painted china which was the 
work of a local painter, was won by a 
teacher who answered seventy per cent 
of the questions correctly, while five 
people whose lists were entirely blank 
drew lots for the booby prize, which was 
a copy of the town history. The ani- 
mated chat over the questions after the 
prizes had been awarded, brought out 
some very interesting facts concerning 
historic spots and natives of the town 
who had become famous. 

The refreshments were almost exclu- 
sively local products, from maple sugar 
instead of loaf sugar to walnut meats 
instead of almonds. 
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Table Setting and Serving—II 


By Linda Hull Larned 
Author of The Hostess of To-day 


How to serve the dinner 


The dinner table, be it round or oval, 
square or oblong, is covered first with a 
silence eloth, then damask unereased 
save for the fold down the middle. 
There should be not less than a quarter 
of a yard of cloth to hang over the sides 
and each guest should be given twenty 
inches of space, and if possible a little 
more, for elbow room. There may or 
may not be an embroidered or lace 
centerpiece. They are not as much in 
vogue as they were a few years ago. <A 
plain eloth which is in itself a thing of 
beauty, is covered in the center and per- 
haps toward the ends or corners with 
flowers; the lower they are the better, 
and they shou!d be all of one kind, or 
of two that harmonize. Candelabra are 
not as much the fashion as single candle- 
sticks of antique form, with  shaled 
eandles matching the flowers in color. 
Zonbons and salted nuts, aud perhaps 
olives and radishes, in tall, slender- 
stemmed compotes of glass or silver, 
complete the number of things on the 
table at the formal dinner, with the ex- 
ception of the guests’ places, or “covers,” 
as they are ealled. Everything else is 
served from the sideboard or butler’s 
pantry. 

The covers are laid in the following 
manner: A handsome plate, not as 
large as the dinner plate, is laid first 
within an inch of the edge of the table. 
It remains in front of the guest froin 
the beginning, as a foundation for every 
course until the first hot plate needed 
after the soup. At the right of this 
plate are the number of knives required, 
with sharp edges toward the plate, and 
at the left the number of forks, tines 
turned up. We “eat in,” so those re- 
quired last should be nearest the plate. 
They, too, should be near the edge of 
the table, perfectly straight. At the 
right of the knives is a spoon for soup, 


inside up, and if oysters or clams are 
served, an oyster fork rests alongside 
and not crossways as one sees in restau- 
rants, or the spoon for grape fruit or 
fruit macedoine, that now so often takes 
the place of the shellfish. Sometimes a 
savory is served instead of these—an 
oyster or a clam cocktail, or a tomato 
or pepper filled with anchovy or caviare. 
For these the oyster fork is used. Across 
the top of plate the spoons needed for 
sherbet or the last course are often 
placed, and we should coutinue here to 
eat from the outside in to save confu- 
sion. At the top of the knife is the glass 
for water surrounded by the glasses for 
wine, cup, or mineral water, A fruit 
cup is now often served at ladies’ lunch- 
eons in the place of mineral water or 
wine, 

On the other side of the forks we place 
the napkin simply tolded once, after it 
has beea ironed square, in which we 
place a dinner roll or a thick piece of 
bread. The place card or souvenir is 
placed just beyond the napkin aud salt- 
cellars are placed between this and the 
glasses. Goblets are used for water and 
small tumblers for mineral water, while 
a tall slender goblet is used for “eups.” 

The informal or family dinner table 
is laid in the same way with the excep- 
tion of the bread or roll in napkin. 
Bread and butter plates holding butter 
ball or pat, the slice of bread or roll, and 
the spreader, are placed at the upper left 
hand corner of the plate, because even 
though it is not considered wise to eat 
butter at dinner, the majority of people 
do it. At the family dinner, too, there 
is a little more on the table. The man 
of the house carves the meat, the mothe 
serves the dessert and often pours the 
coffee. Tf there be but one maid-of-all- 
work, then one or two of the vegetables 
are on the table, and the bread plate, the 
jelly dish, and perhaps the water pitcher 
or bottle, are within reaching distance. 

To serve the family dinner with one 
maid many methods for simplifying 
service are resorted to that would not 
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be considered good form where service 
is plentiful. For instance, the soup is 
served from a tureen into plates by the 
mistress, one taken at a time from a 
pile which the maid places at her left. 
The meat or fish course and dessert are 
served in the same way. But even with 
this laxity no well-trained maid will be 
guilty of taking away a heap of soiled 
plates or passing or placing in any way 
but the right way. Every dish from 
which one is to help herself is passed 
to the left and held so low as to enable 
one to do it gracefully. Every plate 
that is placed in front of one is from 
the right. Plates are removed from the 
left and the maid or butler who makes 
the mistake of reaching across in front 
of anyone is obviously inexperienced. 
Even at the family dinner finger bowls 
are placed last, and the water within is 
always clean and fresh. 

The formal dinner or Juncheon is 
served in the following manner. If the 
first course be something cold, it is 
placed on the service plates before the 
dinner is announced; glasses are filled 
with cold but iceless water to within an 
inch of the rim; candles are lighted and 
chairs placed, This course is removed, 
leaving the plate underneath for the 
luncheon bouillon cups or the dinner 
soup in plates—the large size. Small 
sized soup plates are for oysters, or 
terrapin, or chowder. Then if. the next 
course be a hot one, soup and service 
plate are removed and a hot plate put in 
their place. Occasionally this course is 
one in small ramekin dishes, which are 
always set in their own saucers. If so, 
then the service plate is left. Every 
eourse after this is served in the same 
way, and it is considered really smart 
not to leave a guest without a plate 
before him until the table is cleared for 
dessert. This clearing consists in re- 
moving selteellars, olives, radishes, ete, 
and all crumbs there may be, using a 
napkin for this purpose if the table be 
bare, and a napkin or silver scraper if 
it be the dinner cloth. The crumbs are 
thus swept into a plate and all pieces of 
bread taken up on a fork. The sweet 
eourse (we call it dessert, but in Eng- 
land that is the fruit and what comes 
after) is frequently served from the 
pantry, but when a hostess serves it, one 
plate at a time is placed before her to 
be taken away as soon as filled. 

The question as to who shall be served 
first seems to puzzle many housekeepers, 
as some authorities claim that it should 
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he the hostess. 
complicated one, which would embarrass 
a guest to begin upon, or unless all the 
guests are much younger than the hos- 
tess, the guests should be served first. 
But it is not good form to begin always 


Unless the course be a 


at the same place. The first one to be 
served is the guest at the right of the 
hostess and then around. The next 
course begins with the guest at the right 
of the host and the next with the one 
at the left of the hostess, and so on. If 
one person in the party, a guest, be of 
greater importance or much older than 
the rest, then she should be served first 
more often than the rest. 

At the family dinner or luncheon or 
breakfast, there should be a carver’s 
napkin at the head of the table, and a 
tray cloth at the foot. Carving knives, 
very sharp, and forks, should be placed 
on either side of the husband’s plate, not 
akimbo, as I said before, but with han- 
dles close at hand, and there should be 
a tablespoon or two, not crossed, but laid 
side by side, one a step in advance of 
the other. 

At the wife's end the tray cloth may 
be on a tray if there be a handsome 
silver one, and on this is her “eover,” 
and around it cups and saucers, not 
heaped, cream jug and sugar bowl. At 
her right may be the rest for coffee or 
tea with a cozy handy to slip on for the 
belated member. When serving a cup 
of coffee or tea it should be placed at the 
right of cach plate within a couple of 
inches of the edge of the table—not up 
by the water glass. 

When removing the courses where 
carving is dene on the table, the platter 
and vegetable dishes are removed first, 
then the things from each cover, with as 
little noise as possible. 

The maid who serves—where butlers 
serve there is no need to give advice, as 
they are above taking it even if they are 
not above reproach—should be neatly 
dressed, quiet in manner and agreeable. 
She should possess gumption enough to 
be handy in emergencies, and she should 
be prepared for them with extra knives, 
forks and spoons, as well as soft napkins 
to repair damages and clean ones to 
cover them up. She puts the things she 
passes on a tray, but when placing a 
plate and removing one at the same 
time, she lays down her tray in order to 
have both hands free. Iler duties are 
to keep the dining room in order, make 
salads and. butter balls and eut bread. 
She often also makes tea or coffee or 
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sandwiches in the butler’s pantry. She 
washes silver and glass and the dining 
room dishes, usually, and keeps them 
in good order, 

She may wear in the morning shirt 
waist suits of calico, pereale or ging- 
ham, white apron and a cap if required. 
In the afternoon, and for the company 
luncheon, she wears a black dress, with 
white collar and cuffs, and a bibbed and 
braided apron, or, which seems to me 
preferable from a sanitary point of 
view, a white tub frock on parade. 

Now one word about the food served 
at these company luncheons and dinners. 
There is less of it than there used to 
he, but it is no less work. for it must 
he cooked and served to perfection. 
Strange and peculiar combinations are 
in vogue, nevertheless it is always in 
eood taste to serve plain, straight food 
that tastes good, rather than novelties 
that are messy or unsavory. The up-to- 
date hostess will instruct her maid to 
serve cheese and crackers with the salad 
and perhaps bar le due or guava jelly. 
At the same time she will pass unsweet- 
ened wafers with the cold fruit course 
or soup and she will serve sugar and not 
cream With after dinner coffee. 

This setting the table, and even the 
serving of the meal, is easy when one 
once knows how, and many a hostess not 
only sets and arranges her own table 
when company is expected, but glories 
in the doing of it. It is a touch of indi- 
viduality which gives the air of elegance 
to any entertainment. 


A Southern Breakfast 


By Anne McQueen 


Our cook, Little Rose, tiny, black and 
fifty, used to belong to my grandfather, 
and has “cooked in de family” for 
thirty years. We are plain people, with 
pocketbooks wherein nickels are more 
plentiful than dollars, but we live on 
a plantation where poultry and vegeta- 
bles thrive with seareely any attention, 
and the pinywoods cows manage to 
keep us in milk and butter. We start 
the day aright with one of Little Rose’s 
good, healthy, peace-promoting and soul- 
satisfying breakfasts, and I give the 
recipes for one of them. 

This breakfast consisted of coffee, 
sugar cane syrup, wafiles, rice bread, 
hominy, scrambled eggs, smothered 
chicken, eggplant fritters and _ sliced 
tomatoes, 
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Now every cook ean make coffee, 
scramble eggs and boil hominy—we eat 
ours with butter or gravy, never with 
cream or sugar—but every cook cannot 
make Little Rose’s waffles and rice bread, 
smother chickens or fry eggplant frit- 
ters, so I will enlighten them. 

Waffles 

Mix one pint of flour, three-fourths 
pint clabber Gf you use buttermilk, a 
pint), one teaspoon salt, one tablespoon 
melted lard, and beat till perfectly 
smooth—beat lard and beat long, for 
your sueceess will depend on it. Just 
before you put in the irons add one level 
teaspoon of soda dissolved in a teaspoon 
of hot water. Grease the irons before 
you bake the first wattle, they will not 
need it again. Serve each waffle fresh 
from the irons, crisp, feathery, melting. 
Rice Bread 

Rub one cup of cold rice till smooth, 
mix with one cup of flour, one cup of 
sweet milk, two tablespoons of melted 
lard and salt to taste, and, like the 
wate batter, beat hard and long; then 
add two eggs beaten very light. Bake 
in thin layers, spread each hot cake with 
butter, pile on a hot plate and cut 
through the layers, like shortcake. 
Smothered Chicken 

Split half-grown chickens down the 
back, spread out in a baking pan, with 
a cup of water and a little salt; cover, 
and cook till tender; then take the cover 
off, dredge them with flour, baste fre- 
quently with a mixture of one-half cup 
melted butter, one tablespoon vinegar 
and pepper to taste and let them brown. 
Use every bit of the basting mixture, 
then carve, put on a hot platter and 
pour over them the gravy in the pan. 
Eggplant Fritters 

Mash a boiled eggplant, removing all 
the seeds possible, rub in two or three 
tablespoons of flour, a plentiful sprin- 
kling of salt and pepper, one finely 
chopped onion and one egg; beat to the 
consistency of fritter batter, drop by 
spoonfuls into hot lard, fry brown and 
at with tomato ketchup. 


Creoie are made of cold 
roast lamb, minced, with grated onion 
to taste, a stewed red pepper, also 
minced, seasoning of salt and curry pow- 
der. This is spread between buttered 
white bread, the crusts cut off and the 
sandwiches eut into oblongs four inches 
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A Group of Cheese Dishes 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 


It is an undisputed fact that Amer- 
icans consume less cheese than other 
people. Considering its great nutritive 
value this is a dietetic error worthy of 
consideration, for let it be known that 
no less an authority than Mattieu Wil- 
liams asserts: “There is in every pound 
of cheese twice as much nutriment as in 
a pound of the best meat.” 

Opinions differ as to the digestibility 
of cheese, but to the average person 
experience has shown that it is quite as 
digestible as it is nutritious if taken at 
the right time and with the right kind 
of food. Cheese being rich in proteid 
furnishes an excellent substitute for 
meat; therefore, in setting forth new 
recipes for the use of cheese a step is 
taken to aid the housekeeper in eco- 
nomic living. 

Cheese Pie 

This is a delicious accompaniment to 
cold sliced meat or it may well serve 
as the central dish for the family lunch- 
eon. Cut two-thirds of a stale five-cent 
baker’s loaf in one-third-inch slices, and 
then cut the slices in halves. In a 
buttered shallow baking dish alternate 
layers of bread with layers of soft, mild 
cheese, cut in one-eighth-inch slices and 
sprinkled with salt and paprika. Beat 
two eggs slightly and add one cup of 
milk. Pour over the bread and bake 
until the cheese is soft, the time required 
being about thirty minutes. 

Pepper and Cheese Custards 

These custards should occupy about 
the same place on a menu as cheese pie 
and they are just as quickly and easily 
made. But do be careful in the baking, 
for a wheyed custard bespeaks either an 
ignorant or a careless cook. Remember 
that milk and eggs in combination 
should always be cooked at a low tem- 
perature. Seald one cup of milk, add 
six tablespoons of grated cheese, and 
stir until the cheese is melted, then add 
two eggs slightly beaten and season with 
salt and paprika. Butter six individual 
molds generously sprinkle with 
chopped red or green pepper, fill with 
eustard, set in a pan of hot water and 
cook until firm. 

Somerset Croquettes 

Among cheese dishes these hold a high 
place for the epieure and are often 
passed with dressed lettuce for a salad 
course. Melt three tablespoons of but- 
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ter, add one-fourth eup of flour, and 
pour on, gradually, while stirring con- 
stantly., two-thirds cup of milk. When 
the boiling point is reached, add one- 
half cup of grated Gruyere cheese, and 
the yolks of two eggs unbeaten. As soon 
as the cheese melts, remove from the 
range, fold in one cup of mild cheese, 
eut in verv small cubes, and season with 
salt and cayenne. Spread in a shallow 
pan and cool, shape in round croquettes, 
dip in crumbs, egg and crumbs again, 
fry in deep fat and drain on brown 
paper. They are attractively served on 
a folded napkin. 

East India Salad 


If you do not chance to be fond of 
cheese dishes somehow it seems to me 
a salad with cheese will tickle your 
palate. Work two ten-cent cream cheeses 
until smooth and moisten with one- 
fourth cup, each, of milk and cream. 
Add one-half cup of grated Young 
America cheese, one-half cup of heavy 
cream beaten until stiff, and one-half 
tablespoon of granulated gelatine soaked 
in one tablespoon of cold water and 
dissolved in one tablespoon of hot water. 
Season highly with salt and paprika, 
and turn into a border mold first dipped 
in cold water. Remove from the mold 
and fill the center with lettuce leaves 
dressed with a French dressing to which 
curry powder is added; this is made by 
mixing one and one-half teaspoons of 
salt, one-half teaspoon, each, curry pow- 
der and white pepper, one-half cup of 
olive oil and one-third eup of vinegar. 
Ladies’ Delight 

A pleasing variation of the old but 
always popular cheese straws and cheese 
fingers, is made thus: Melt one table- 
spoon of butter, add one and one-half 
tablespoons of flour and pour on one- 
fourth cup of milk. Add one-fourth 
cup, each, of grated cheese and cheese 
cut in small cubes, and one egg white, 
unbeaten. Season with salt. paprika 
and cayenne. Bake pastry in finger- 
shaped pieces, split and spread with 
cheese mixture. IJleat slightly before 
serving. 

Lenox Rabbit 


In making this the chafing-dish would 
better be brought into requisition, for 
does it not always provoke hospitality 
and good cheer? A Lenox rabbit is not 
as hearty as a Welsh rabbit, and one is 
more likely to be successful in its prep- 
aration. Melt one tablespoon of butter, 
add one cup of milk, one teaspoon 
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salt, one-fourth teaspoon pepper and a 
few grains of cayenne. Beat six eggs 
slightly, add to the milk when heated 
and cook the same as scrambled eggs. 
When nearly. done add one five-cent 
eream cheese worked until smooth. Serve 
on pieces of toast or zephyrettes. 

Another variety of rabbit is found in 
the following recipe: Put three table- 
spoons of butter in a chafing-dish, and 
when melted add two tablespoons of 
flour. Pour on gradually three-fourths 
cup of mech milk and. stir constantly 
until the mixture thickens; add three- 
fourths eup of stewed and strained toma- 
toes to whieh one-eighth teaspoon of 
soda has been added; then two cups 
mild cheese finely cut, and two eggs 
slightly beaten. Season with salt, mus- 
tard and cayenne and serve on graham 
toast. 


Pears and Quinces 
By Patty Cake 


Stuffed Pears 

Pare small, firm fruit and cook in 
slightly sweetened water until tender. 
When cold remove the center of each 
with an orange spoon or apple corer, 
roll in powdered macaroon crumbs and 
fill with the following: Whip to a stiff 
froth half a cup of double cream, stir in 
three tablespoons of powdered sugar, 
three tablespoons of boiled and grated 
chestnuts, half a teaspoon of yanilla 
and a reunding teaspoon of granulated 
gelatine softened in a tablespoon of cold 
water and dissolved over hot water. 
Pile the chestnut eream into the pears 
in shapely little mounds, decorate with 
Maraschino cherries serve 
chilled with some form of sponge eake. 
Pear Compote ‘ 

Pare and core a dozen ripe pears, and 
fill the centers with brown sugar and 
tiny pieces of preserved ginger. Ar- 
range in a baking pan with half a eup 
ach of water and preserved ginger 
syrup and bake until tender. Place 
them when eold in a compotier with the 
syrup poured around and whipped erearm 
piled over them. Serve with crisp 
sweetened wafers. 

Pear and Chestnut Rissoles 

Cook six luscious pears, pared and 
cored, until tender, press through a 
colander, sweeten with a cup of pow- 
dered sugar, season with the grated rind 
of a lemon, a tablespoon of the juice and 
a tiny pinch of mace and add a eup of 
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boiled and coarsely chopped chesfnuts. 
Drop spoonfuls of the mixture on 
squares of puff paste, “fold on the bias” 
so they will be three-cornered, pinch the 
edges together and bake. Serve warm 
garnished with marrons glace. 
Cold Pear Pudding 

Pare and core small ripe pears; steam 
until nearly cooked and then drop into 
a thin sugar syrup to finish. Drain, fill 
the centers with Maraschino cherries 
and set on ice to get well chilled. Make 
a rich custard of one cup of thin cream, 
the yolks of three eggs, two tablespoons 


of sugar and a walnut of butter. When- 


this is cold, flavor with Maraschino and 
fold in a cup of whipped cream. Line 
a serving dish with slices of angel cake, 
put in the pears and pour over them 
the custard. Garnish with cherries and 
serve very cold. 
Pear and Chocolate Bavariose. Garnish 
of Frosted Pears 

Soften half of a package of gelatine 
in half a cup of cold milk and heat over 
hot water until ‘the gelatine is melted. 
Dissolve one ounce of grated bitter 
chocolate in half a cup of boiling water, 
add it to the heated milk with one cup 
of sugar, and pour slowly over the 
beaten yolks of four eggs. Cook over 
hot water until creamy, turn into a 
bowl set in crushed ice and whip with 
a Dover beater until cold, light and 
thick. Fold in a pint of whipped cream 
and turn into a mold decorated with 
rings of pared, cored and cooked pears. 
sury in equal parts of ice and salt for 
four hours. After unmolding garnish 
with the following: Pare and core high- 
flavored pears and eut in eighths. Cook 
until tender in boiling sugar syrup, 
slightly acidulated with lemon juice. 
Drain and dry in a napkin. Beat one- 
fourth of a pound of sugar with the 
white of an egg until thick, and add 
half a teaspoon of lemon juice. Cover 
the pieces of fruit with the meringue, 
lay them on paraftine paper and place 
in the warming oven until dry. 
Quince Foam with Cream Beignets 

Boil one pint of milk with a small 
piece of cinnamon and sweeten with half 
a cup of sugar. Blend three heaping 
teaspoons of cornstarch with a little 
cold milk, add the beaten yolks of three 
eggs and a saltspoon of salt. Pour the 
boiling milk on the mixture and cook 
for fifteen minutes, flavoring with a 
teaspoon of vanilla; pour into a shallow 
pan to the depth of an inch. When cold 
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turn the cream upon the pastry board, 
eut in diamond shapes, dip in fine bread 
erumbs, then in egg, again in erumbs, 
and fry for one minute in hot lard; 
dredge with sugar and heap with quinee 
meringue made as follows: To one eup 
of sifted quince pulp add one cup of 
contectioner’s sugar and the unbeaten 
white of an egg. Whip vigorously until 
a foamy mass results. Fold in halt a 
eup of whipped cream and two tabie- 
spoons of grated cocoanut. 
Onince Mousse with Maple Nougat 
Bake four quinees and press through 
a sieve. To a cup of the pulp add a cup 
of powdered sugar and half a cup of 
sweet orange juice. Soak a tablespoon 
of gelatine in a quarter of a cup of cold 


‘water and dissolve in a quarter of a cup 


of boiling water, then add it to the fruit 
pulp. Set in a pan ef ice water and 
stir constantly. When it begins te 
‘thicken mix in a pint of whipped eream 


“well sweetened and half a cup of crys- 


tallized orange peel cut in small pieces 


‘and softened in hot sugar syrup. Mix 


well and pack in a mold or freezer can 
buried in ice and salt for several hours. 
In serving pour over each portion hot 
maple nougat, which will candy deli- 
eiously when it touches the frozen sweet. 
To make the nougat, boil two cups of 
maple syrup and a walnut of butter until 
it forms a soft ball when dropped into ice 
water. Stir in half a cup of chopped 
pecans and keep warm over hot water 
while using. 
Quince Puddings with Maraschino 
Cream 
Beat vigorously for five minutes half 
a pound of sugar and four eggs, then 
set the vessel in another containing hot 
water and beat five minutes longer, add 
slowly half a pound of warmed and 


‘sifted flour, folding it in lightly with a 


wooden spcon. Bake in individual char- 
lette russe molds. Remove from the 
molds and while warm brush the inside 
of each with glace a l'eau and set away 
until the ieing hardens. Cook pared, 
cored and sliced quinces in water to 
eover until soft enough to press through 
a sieve; add sugar to make very sweet 
and set aside to cool. Whip a pint of 
eream to a stiff froth, sweeten with two 
tablespoons of powdered sugar and flavor 
with a gill of Maraschino. When serv- 
ing add two tablespoons of the Maras- 
ehino cream to each cup of quince pulp, 
fill the puddings, and mask them with 
the remainder of the eream, sprinkle 
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with chopped almonds and serve iimme- 
diately. 


Quantities Needed in Serving 
By I. S. H. 


If one person eats a certain amount, 
how much will twenty-five people eat ¢ 
Or, if one quart serves a certain num- 
ber, how many quarts will be required 
to serve half as many people or tive 
times as many people, as the case may 
be? Several factors enter in that make 
it impossible to fix these quantities with 
accuracy. 

In the first place a great deal depends 
on the nature of the function. In serv- 
ing a salad, for instanee, it makes a 
difference whether it is for a ladies’ 
luncheon, an afternoon tea, a Sunday 
school picnic or a lodge dinner, even 
though the same number of people are 
served. Not only do differences occur 
according to the nature of the function 
and the kind of people who attend it, 
but fully as much do they depend upon 
the other foods served on the same 
oceasion, and the manner of serving. 
Welsh rabbit served in fried sandwiches 
will be required in a different amount 
than when served on toast or. wafers 
from the ehafing-dish, even though the 
same number of appetites be appeased. 
Similarly the amount of chicken salad 
required to serve fifty persons, when 
served simply with lettuce. will vary 
from the amount necessary to serve it 
in sandwiches or in small cases. Then 
again it will be a different amount if 
chicken salad is served alone than when 
lobster salad is served on the same occa- 
sion. Where it would require perhaps 
two quarts of chicken salad to serve a 
company, it is likely to take a total of 
perhaps two and one-half quarts when 
two kinds are served. 

A difficulty frequently encountered is 
that many books and regipes fail to tell 
how many people the proportions given 
will serve, or how much of the finished 
product they make. The latter can be 
easily ascertained by adding the amounts 
of the ingredients, making allowance for 
the dissemination of liquid or semi- 
liquid dressings and sauces with dry 
stuff and sometimes for Joss in prolonged 
cooking. 

We find, nevertheless, that some of the 
foods served ordinarily at social fune- 
tions may be to a certain extent grouped. 
In one group the basic ratio is one quart 
of finished produet for every six or eight 
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people; the actual numbers may be 
larger. In this connection it is a fur- 
ther convenience to know about what 
raw weight of the foundation ingredient 
is necessary for a certain amount of 
the finished product. Ilere again there 
exists a variable in the recipe used and 
the estimate can oniy be approximated. 
We may enumerate: 

Chicken salad—4 pounds of fowl to 
make a quart of salad, 10 pounds of 
fowl for a salad for 25 people. 

Lobster salad—2 lobsters to every 
quart of salad. 

Salmon salad—3 pounds of fresh sal- 
mon for 25 people. 

Shrimp salad—1 quart of shrimps te 
every quart. 

Shad-roc salad—1 pair of roe to 6 or 
& people. 

Sweetbread salad—1 pound of sweet- 
bread to 6 or 8 people. . 

Aspic and other jelly molds—1 quart 
to 6 or §& people. 

Bouillon—hot., 1 quart will serve § 
persons; jellied, 1 quart will serve 6 
persons. 

Ice creain, mousse biseuit or parfait 
—1 quart will serve 6 or 8 people. 

In serving ice cream, it may be noted 
that by ordering bricks already cut, 
arrangements may be made with some 
firms, provided it is stipulated in ad- 
vance, for returning any urused portion, 
this to be called for on the same or the 
following day. To do this the portions 
must be of standard size, six to the 
brick. If cut in seven or eight pieces. 
the firm is not likely to be able to dis- 
pose of the left-over portions, and as 
these could not be used without refreez- 
ing, the entire amount ordered must 
be sold outright. Averages for other 
refreshments are: 

Lemonade or fruit punch—10 quarts 
to 50 people. 

Frappe and sherbet—2 to 3 gallons 
for 50 people (varying with the manner 
of serving on account of melting). 

Tea—Served with other things, 1 gal- 
lon to 50 people. 

Coffee—25 to 40 cups to a gallon, 

Chocolate—25 to 30 cups to a gallon, 
pound of chocolate. 

Whipped cream—1 quart will yield 25 
spoonfuls. 

Loaf sugar—1 pound for 25 people. 

Berries—7 to 10 quarts for 50 people. 

Sugar for berries—2 pounds for 50 
people. 

Wafers, varying with the kind (when 
other cakes are served)—3 boxes to 50 
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people. Small cakes are usually sold 
by number, 

Cake, varying with the kind, size and 
manner of cutting. Cut in quarters, 
then sliced, a large round cake may 
serve between 8 and 25 people. 

Plum pudding—1 pound to 4 people. 

Fruit cake—3 to 6 ounces make one 
serving. 

Bonbous—1 pound for 16 people. 

Salied nuts—1lt,z. to 2 pounds for 25 
people. 

Olives are computed by number to 
suit an occasion. There are 200 to 210 
in a quart bottle. 

Timbales and patties—25 may be 
filled from a quart of mixture, 

Croquettes—144 quarts meat make 
croquettes for 25 people. 

Potato chips—2 pounds serve 25 


people. 


Oysters by number—4 to a_ persona. 
Used chopped, 2 quarts for 25 people. 

Welsh rabbit—3 pounds of cheese for 
10 people. Varying greatly with the 
cheese and recipe used. 

Chicken or turkey—25 pounds dressed 
for 50 people. Most roasts weigh 2 to 
2', times more raw than net weight of 
meat after roasting. 

Sandwiches, made from sandwich 
loaf, loaves varying and thicknesses of 
sandwiches varying, roughly: 

Two whole sandwiches after cutting 
serve 3 people. 

Twenty-four sandwiches may be 
counted to a loaf. 

One pound of butter to 3 loaves. 

One cup of paste and butter to 1 loaf. 

One pint of other fillings to 1 loaf. 

While it would be impossible to give 
a complete list, a novice may find in 
these estimates a basis for further corm- 
putations. 


Losster Newsurc—The following 
recipe is the true Newburg, as brought 
from Lorraine by a particularly capabl- 
chef. The materials are the meat from 
one lobster, cut up as for a salad; the 
yolks of three eggs, one cup of cream, a 
wineglassful of sherry, a chip of butter, 
a shake of cayenne pepper and a pinch 
of salt. Saute the lobster in butter, add- 
ing the sherry wine and using for this 
process a saute pan or stewpan. Beat 
the yolks of the eggs with the cup of 
cream, and add to the sauted lobster. 
Allow this to heat until it just begins to 
thicken, then take it off and serve. Never 
use flour or cornstarch for the thicken- 
ing, which spoils the dish. M. N. M. 
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Schneeballe or ‘‘ snowballs 


A Group of Viennese Recipes 


By Mrs Cecil Smith 


Strudel, schneeballe and mandel 
kuchen are unknown delicacies to many 
American housewives. The recipes are 
not to be found in American or German 


cook books, and those given below were 


learned orally. Practice is necessary to 
insure perfect results, as dexterity in 
manipulation is the key to success; but 
the materials are not expensive, and 
one rehearsal may lead to a_ finished 
performance. 

Strudel 

is a dessert that will keep its pristine 
flavor a day or so, and may be eaten hot 


Schneeballe before frying 


or cold, with or without cream. Make 
the filling of one cup of apples pared, 
cored and chopped tine; one-half cup 
each of bread crumbs browned in a little 
butter, blanched almonds, chopped fine, 
and seeded raisins; one tablespoon of 
orange juice, one seant teaspoon of 
erated orange rind, two tablespoons of 
sugar, one-half teaspoon of cinnamon. 
Mix the ingredients thoroughly. For 
the paste sift one and a half eups of 
flour with a pineh of salt; work in 
one tablespoon of lard; stir in one egg 
which has been slightly beaten, and 
three tablespoons of warm water. Knead 
about twenty minutes on a_ slightly 
floured board until elastic. Then stretch 
with the finger tips (pulling 
from underneath) on a table 
covered with a cloth until the 
paste is as thin as _ paper. 
Great care must be taken 
to stretch it to a uniform 
thinness, and not to break it. 
Sprinkle the sheet of paste 
with the filling, and roll by 
means of the eloth without 
touching the combination 
with the hands. Take hold 
of the end of the cloth and 
lift it so the slrudel will roil 
from you. It should form a 
roll about a foot long; trim 
the ends neatly with a very 
sharp knife; glaze by brush- 
ing the top with egg which 
has been slightly beaten with 
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a tablespoon of water; bake in a greased 
pan in a moderate oven until a rich 
brown. 
Nchneeballe 

These are as attractive in appearance 
as delicious to the taste. Beat the yolks 
of three eggs; add three teaspoons of 
sugar and beat again, add two eups of 
sifted flour, flavor with two tablespoons 
of white wine, a quarter of a teaspoon 
of grated lemon rind, and one-haif tea- 
spoon of vanilla. Orange juice and rind 
may be substituted for the wine and 
lemon rind. Knead the dough and roll 
it out quickly before ‘t has a chance to 
dry. Make a very thin sheet, and cut 
immediately into circles with a biscuit 
eutter. Fry at onee in deep fat (in a 
wire basket if possible) until a delicate 
brown, drain on brown paper and sprin- 
kle plentifully with powdered sugar. 
If a piece of bread browns while you 
count forty the temperature of the fat 
is right for frying. 
Mandel Kuchen 

These will keep for some time, and 
have the merit of being easy to make and 
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** Until the paste is as thin as paper” 


bake, as well as being a pleasing novelty. 
Beat the whites of six eggs to a stiff 
froth; add gradually two eups of pow- 
dered sugar, one and a half cups of 
blanched almonds chopped fine, the 
grated rind of one lemon, one teaspoon 
of cinnamon, one-half teaspoon of 
cloves. Put this in a shallow pan on 
oiled or well greased paper and bake 
in a moderate oven for about forty 
minutes. 


Roll the strude? on a cloth 
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Name the Dishes, Win a Prize 


Does the timid or inexperienced 
housewife sometimes hesitate to try a 
recipe which she finds in these pages 
If so, we want to encourage her in the 
practize of trying new things, thereby 
to get out of the routine in catering to 
her household, and to convince her that 
our recipes are all “tried and_ true,” 
workable and good. 

To this end we adopt the suggestion 
of a subscriber, Martha Michel Martin, 
who is expert in housekeeping, and offer 
prizes to those of our readers who 
succeed in telling us the most about a 
series of recipes printed herewith. We 
want to know, first, what the respective 
dishes are, and then to have their 
qualities and virtues clearly described, 
though not at great length. 

Eight recipes are here given, withou* 
names. For the two letters which shall 
designate most completely the char- 
acter of these dishes we shall award a 
eash prize of five dollars each; for the 
two letters next in order of merit, prizes 
of two dollars and fifty cents each; for 
the ten letters next in order of merit, 
a yearly subscription each for Goon 
HovuseEKEEPING, new or a renewal; four- 
teen prizes in all, aggregating twenty- 
five dollars in value. All letters must 
be addressed to the Cookery Editor, at 
the home office of the magazine in 
Springfield, Mass, and must be mailed 
not later than November 1, 1905. 

Tt is not essential to attach a name 
to every pudding or meat dish, but 
either in a name or else by deseription 
the nature of the dish should be fully 
and clearly set forth, as well as auy 
possible similarity to some well-known 
dish. If you know «nother recipe which 
you like better ‘than the one given for 
a certain dish, or know some variation 
of it not mentioned that you prefer, 
tell us about it, and why you like it 
better. Following are the eight recipes; 
good ones richly worth carrying out in 
our homes; now let’s hear from our good 
cooks. Receipes must be referred to by 
number, in the letters: 

Recipe No 1 


Cream together one-half cup of butter 
and two tablespoons of sugar, add two 
eggs beaten until light, one cup of sweet 
milk, two cups of flour sifted with two 
teaspoons of baking powder, and lastly, 
one cup of chopped raisins. Steam one- 
half hour in cups or individual tins 
filled half full. Serve hot with a sauce 
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made of one secant cup.of butter and 
one cup of pulverized sugar beaten to 
a cream and flavored with vanilla. 
No 2 

Whip the whites of four eggs with a 
pinch of salt, add one cup of granulated 
sugar and beat until very stiff. Beat 
the egg yolks and add one teaspoon of 
vinegar, then beat again until very light. 
Cut and fold the whites into the yolks. 
Sift one cup of flour three or four times 
and fold it into the mixture; do not beat. 
Bake forty minutes in a tube tin. 
No 3 

Make a rich pie crust and roll out 
very thin. Sprinkle thickly with a 
mixture of brown sugar and cinnamon, 
Roll up like jelly cake into a small roll 
about an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
and slice up. Have hot in a large shal- 
low saucepan a brown syrup made of one 
pound of brown sugar and one-fourth 
pound of butter. Drop in the pieces of 
dough, turning until thoroughly covered 
with the candy. When the dough be- 
comes flaky or breaks apart remove from 
the pan to buttered dishes. Sprinkle 
with cinnamon and serve cold. 
No 4 

Soak a large roll in milk and beat it 
light; mix with two pounds of finely 
chopped veal from which all stringy 
matter was trimmed, and one-fourth 
pound of veal suet also chopped fine; 
add a grating of lemon peel, salt, pepper, 
butter, a dash of nutmeg and two beaten 
eggs. Shape the mixture, dip the pieces 
in beaten egg and bread crumbs, and 
fry a light brown. Serve ou a platter 
with a border of peas covered with a 
rich cream sauce. 
No 5 ‘ 

Cream one cup of butter with one and 
one-half cups of sugar; add the well- 
beaten yolks of three eggs, then one- 
half cup of hot water in which a tea- 
spoon of soda has been dissolved, 
alternating it with three cups of flour 
sifted with one teaspoon of cinnamon 
and one-half teaspoon of cloves. Fold 
in the whites beaten stiff and add alse 
one cup of cut-up raisins and one cup 
of English walnuts. Drop on buttered 
tins and bake in a quick oven. 
No 6 

Cream together cne pound of sugar 
and three-fourths pound of butter. Add 
the well-beaten whites of sixteen eggs, 
two pounds of citron und one-half pound 
of blanched almonds chopped fine, two 
pounds of grated cocoanut and one 
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pound of fiour. Half the recipe may be 
used if preferred. 
No 7 

Mix together two and one-half cups 
of boiled rice, one cup of molasses, one 
and one-half cups of sugar, one cup of 
vinegar, one cup of mashed and seeded 
raisins, a small piece of butter, salt and 
spice to taste. Bake in pie crusts. 
No 8 

Make a smooth batter of the yolks of 
three eggs. beaten and a little milk. To 
this add alternately one pint of milk 
Gacking what has been used with the 
egg yolks) and one cup of flour into 
which has been sifted a pinch of salt; 
lastly, fold in lightly the egg whites, 
beaten stiff. Steam in a mold. 


The Conquest of a Tough Steak 


By Isabei Gurdon Curtis 


“For my part,” says Aunt Hitty, in 
Timothy’s Quest, “I like meat with some 
chaw to it.” 

Aunt Hitty would have found round 
steak, as it is prepared by a multitude 
of cooks, very much to her taste. More 
than half the world has to content itself 
with round steak, because there is twice 
as much of the round in every butchered 
creature as there are of fillets or sirloin 
and flatbone steaks. Yet the poorer 
three-quarters of the population has 
nothing to grumble at if only the 
woman who does the cooking knows how 
a round steak ought to be treated. 
Indeed, there is something to be thank- 
ful for in having to eat round steak; 
it affords twice the nourishment that is 
found in the rich man’s mushroomed 
fillet costing seventy-five cents a pound. 

“Why?” asks somebody. 

Well, picture for yourself the animal 
from which steaks are cut, wandering 
about the fields, partly for exercise, 
partly in search of food. We know how 
muscles and blood abound in the human 
hody—in those parts which are con- 
stantly in motion. It is the same with 
the beef creature. Along its spine lies 
a strip of flesh which is practically not 
exercised at all; this is the tender, ex- 
pensive fillet. From the upper part of 
the legs which are on the move all day 
long, are cut our round steaks, fine, 
healthy, well-blooded meat. This is the 
portion chosen always by the physician 
for beef tea, that is a fairly good recom- 
mendation for using it. 

And—how to make this meat palatable 
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as well as nourishing, there are a dozen 
ways of doing it. In the well-fed ani- 
mal a cut from the top of the round— 
one of the first three slices, as they are 
called—is frequently almost as tender 
and well-tiavored as a piece from the 
sirloin or porterhouse cut. When the 
buteher slices farther down into the leg, 
nearing the portion where lies the soup 
bone meat, the steaks begin to grow 
cheaper and of course tougher. Even 
then they may be made exceedingly 
palatable. First by marinating. If you 
eould go into the cold storeroom of a 
big hotel, you would see tray after tray 
in which steaks are soaking in oil, 
marinating, as the chef calls it. A few 
days hence they will appear upon the 
bill of fare under all sorts of names— 
except round steaks, which they really 
are—and at all sorts of prices. But 
they will be well-flavored and_ really 
tender. So the best way, when you 
wish round steak to broil, is to purchase 
it a few days before it is required. To 
marinate, pour out two-thirds of a cup 
of salad oil and add one tablespoonful 
of vinegar, beat it with a fork till 
blended. Lay the steak in a deep plate 
and over it pour the marinade. In hot 
weather set it in the coldest part of the 
refrigerator, in winter keep it tightly 
covered in a cold pantry. Turn the 
steak every day. When you are ready 
to use it, scrape off carefully all the oily 
substance, and save it to add to the next 
marinade. Wipe the steak carefully— 
any of the oil left on it would make 
the flames blaze wp when broiling and 
the meat would be charred. 

Before beginning to cook it, trim off 
some of the superfluous fat and with it 
grease the wires of the broiler. Hold 
the steak over a clear, hot fire or under 
the gas flame in the lower chamber of 
a gas oven, turning it every ten seconds 
during the first minute, that the sur- 
face may become thoroughly seared and 
none of the juices escape. Afterward, 
turn occasionally till the meat is per- 
fectly cooked on each side. If a steak 
is preferred rare. five minutes over a hot 
fire for a steak of medium thickness will 
cook it sufficiently; give it six or seven 
minutes if you wish it well done. Re- 
move it from the broiler to a hot platter, 
spread lightly with softened butter, dust 
with salt and pepper, then serve at once. 

But let us consider what shall be done 
if we have to deal with something 
inferior to the top of the round, a piece 
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teen or sixteen cents a pound. Even if 
marinated it would be found too tough 
tor anybody to chew—unless it were 
Aunt Hitty—still it has most savory 
possibilities. One of two modes of 
preparation are necessary to it, that it 
he subjected to long slow cooking or 
that it go through the meat chopper. 
Among such dishes we may class beef 
stew, meat pie, braised beef, steak en 
casserole, beef ala mode, a stutted steak, 
heef olives, Hamburg steak, beef can- 
nelon, Seotech collops and beef loaf. 

One of the homeliest, cheapest dishes 
in a housewife’s menu list is a beef stew, 
and yet nething is more appetizing, espe- 
cially in cold weather. One pound of 
round steak will make a plentiful dinner, 
even if there are six at the table. Put 
the steak to cook very slowly in three 
pints of boiling water, add half a 
chopped onion and seasoning of salt and 
pepper, let it simmer till the meat is 
tender, then take it out and eut it into 
small cubes. In a saucepan blend two 
tablespoons of butter and a quarter of a 
cup of flour. Pour over it slowly the 
stock from the steak, beating it steadily 
with a wire spoon till creamy, add the 
meat and a quart cf cold potatoes cut 
into cubes. Let it boil up, then dish. 

For a meat pie, cut the steak into 
fingers, then cook it very slowly as for 
a stew, only with a pint of water—it is 
a gravy that is now required, not a 
soup. Take it from the tire before it 
is quite tender, thicken the liquor 
slightly, season it and pour into a deep 
baking dish. If there is not sufficient 
meat to support a crust, turn a cup 
upside down in the center of the dish, 
then cover with a baking powder biseuit 
dough enriched by more shortening than 
the ordinary recipe demands. Make 
several holes in the paste for the steam 
to escape. When the top is a brown, 
crisp crust the pie is ready to serve, 
accompanied with mashed potato. 

Any of the recipes which are to be 
found in a reliable cook book for braised 
beef or beef a la mode may be utilized 
in cookin several pounds of round steak 
cut rather thick. There is absolutely no 
waste in such a piece of meat, it cuts 
well and is excellently flavored whether 
it be served hot or cold. 

Hamburg steak as it is found on many 
a table is anything but an appetizing 
dish, but when properly cooked, it can 
be made so good. In the first place 
make your own Hamburg steak by pur- 
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chasing a pound of round steak and 


putting it through the meat chopper. I 
always feel distrusiful of the slab of 
stuff labeled “Hamburg” on a market 
counter. It is a temptation, even to an 
honest butchet this easy method of dis- 
posing of all sorts of unsalable seraps. 
If you do not own a meat chopper, pur- 
chase the steak and ask the butcher to 
chop it for you—under your own eyes. 
Season the meat with pepper, salt and 
a little minced onion, then shape into 
small, flat cakes, handling them as little 
and as lightly as possible. Roll each 
one in melted butter and broil in a 
greased spider. When they are nicely 
browned, lift to a hot platter, and in 
the spider put a tablespoon of flour, a 
little butter, pepper and salt, a teaspoon 
of essence of beef or kitchen bouquet 
and a cup of boiling water. If beaten 
till creamy the result will be an excel- 
lent gravy which can be poured over the 
steak and make it much more savory. 
Should yeu prefer to broil the steak, 
shape it into a roll and lay it between 
the greased wires of a broiler, then cook 
it over a hot fire. 

Another excelient dish which may be 
made from two pounds of round steak 
chopped, is a beef ecannelon. Blend 
lightly with the meat the grated rind 
of half a lemon, one tablespoon of 
chopped parsley, one egg lightly beaten, 
one tablespoon of melted butter, one tea- 
spoon of salt and a liberal dash of 
pepper. Shape the meat in a roll, wrap 
it in buttered paper, place it in a rack 
in the dripping pan and baste frequently 
with a cup of hot water in which four 
tablespoons of butter have been melted. 
When baked, wiwrap and serve on a 
platter, pouring around the ecannelon 
tomato or mushroom sauce. <A beef loaf 
is made in almost the same way, except 
that to the meat is added one eup of 
bread crumbs and four tablespoons of 
cream. It is baked slowly in a long, 
narrow cake pan for three hours. Beef 
loaf is best when cut in thin slices and 
served cold. 

Scotch collops ought to better 
known on this side of the Atlantic. 
Into a spider put two tablespoons of 
flour and three tablespoons of butter 
with a few slices of onion to brown 
lightly, then add a cup and a half of 
water and beat till it is of the con- 
sistency of a thin sauce. Put in one 
pound of chopped round steak and cook 
slowly for ten minutes. This may be 
transformed into sightly dish by 
serving it in a_ shallow bowl with 
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triangles of toast on top and a garnish 
of hard boiled eggs. In the old country, 
where a dish of collops has frequently 
to serve a large and hungry family, the 
good cook sometimes adds, just before 
the saucepan is taken from the fire, a 
eup of boiled rice, which adds to the 
excellence of the dish as well as to its 
abundance. 

Beef olives are made from a thin slice 
of round steak cut into pieces about four 
inches long by two inches wide. Prepare 
a stuffing from half a cup of bread 
crumbs seasoned with salt, pepper, and 
a teaspoon of chopped parsley. Moisten 
with a little melted butter, and spread 
each slice of steak with the dressing, roll 
them up and pin together with a tooth- 
pick. Make a sauce from one tablespoon 
of butter, one tablespoon of flour, a 
teaspoon of chopped onion and two cups 
of brown stock. When it boils, add the 
olives, as the little beef rolls are called, 
eover the saucepan and set it back on 
the stove, where it will simmer for an 
hour. When ready to serve, set in the 
center of a large platter a mold of hot 
mashed potato, lay the olives around as 
a garnish and over them pour the 
strained brown sauce. If a stuffed steak 
is desired, do not cut the steak but stuff 
it with a dressing made as for the olives, 
sew it up securely and set it to bake in 
a hot oven with the sauce poured around 
it, basting it frequently. 

For a steak en casserole, put one 
earrot and a turnip cut into strips, one 
tablespoon of chopped celery and four 
small oniens into the bottom of a casse- 
role. Cut two pounds of round steak into 
three-inch squares and sear them brown 
in a hot spider. Lay the meat in the 
casserole over the vegetables, with a 
seasoning of salt, pepper and chopped 
parsley, then pour in a pint of boiling 
stock, put the lid on the casserole and 
set it in a hot oven for an hour. Bring 
the meat to the table in the casserole. 
This is a dish one often finds at a 
French table @hcte, where meat tender 
and delicious masquerades as anything 
but a piece of tough beefsteak. 


Ancnovy AND Sturrep OLIVE sand- 
wiches are made by mashing six or 
eight anchovies with ten minced stuffed 
olives; adding a few pieces of celery, two 
small ripe tomatoes, and one-half tea- 
spoon of onion juice. Spread this on 
thin slices of bread and butter and 
put together with a lettuce leaf. L. H. L. 


Chafing-Dish Staples 


Creamed Terrapin 

Mix in the blazer two tablespoons of 
butter and one of flour and gradually 
stir in one pint of good cream, a tea- 
spoon of salt, a saltspoon of white 
pepper, the same of grated nutmeg, a 
pinch of cayenne pepper and a pint of 
terrapin meat, stirring all until scalding 
hot. Place over the hot water pan where 
the contents will keep hot but will not 
boil. Then stir in four well-beaten eggs, 
but do not allow the terrapin to boil 
after adding the eggs. Just before serv- 
ing put in a gill of good sherry wine, if 
liked, and a tablespoon of lemon juice. 
Mrs William A. Stone. 

India Curried Onion 

Fry sliced onions in butter or good 
fat; salt well and add one teaspoon of 
curry, two raw eggs and a few drops of 
lemon juice. Serve hot. A. M. J. 
Creamed Salmon 

Melt two tablespoons of butter in the 
blazer over hot water; add two table- 
spoons of sifted flour, seasoning of salt, 
pepper and cayenne and one pint of hot 
milk. When smooth and thickened stir 
in one cup of canned salmon, one cup 
of finely chopped peanuts, and the whites 
of six hard-boiled eggs chopped fine. 
Serve hot in ramekins or on buttered 
toast. J. M. J. 

Codfish and Eggs 

Freshen salt codfish and pick into 
small pieces. Place in the blazer with 
a tablespoon of thick cream, pepper to 
taste, some truffles cut fine, and one egg 
to each eup of fish. When heated 
through, serve. Emily Chamberlain. 
Eggs Blixen (for four) 

Make a roux of one tablespoon each 
of butter and flionr. Drop in a very 
little oil, sprinkle in a slight sifting of 
curry powder, and when it begins to 
bubble, add the tomato, previously 
diced, half an onion, grated, and sea- 
soning of paprika and salt. Cook ten 
minutes over water. In the meantime 
beat four eggs to a froth, and when 
ready begin slowly and evenly to fold 
them into the mixture. When all the 
egg is in, stir constantly by folding over 
and over. Take off the water pan, and, 
still folding, blaze high until thickened. 
Serve with sprigs of parsley on toast. 
Prepared on a chafing-dish this will take 
a full retainer of aleohol, so be sure tc 
have the lamp full at the start. Wik 
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Cereal with cream 
Potato omelct 
Cream toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Lentil puree Pickles 
Chocolate bread pudding 


Dinner 
Chicken pie 
Raked succotash 
Sweet potato croquettes 
Tapioca pudding with 
peaches 


Coffee 


TUESDAY, OCT 3 


Breakfast 


Melon 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet with chicken 


gravy 
Plain muffins 
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Cereal with cream 


Fried cauliflower 
THURSDAY, OCT 5 [Qatmeal muffins Coffee 
Breakfast Luncheon | 
Cereal with cream 
‘offen Cake fea | 
Luncheon ' 
eal gumbo 
Macarc ni pie _ Baked potatoes 
Peach Tea} Spinach in croustades | 
4) Apple snow Coffee 
Dinner 

Warmed-over beef TUESDAY, OCT to | 
Spanish sauce Breakfast | 
foiled potatoes | 
Fried eggplant Grapes | 


Coffee Cereal with cream 


Grapes and nuts 
: Omelet with minced veal) 


Coffee 
Luncheon 
Welsh rabbit Pickles 
rown betty 


FRIDAY, OCT 6 One-egg muffins Coffee} 
Breakfast Luncheon 
Pears Spinach with bacon 
Cereal with cream Baked potatoes 
Fried macaroni Coffee jelly, whipped 
Sally Lunn Coffec cream 


Menus for October | 
Beef croquettes Beefsteak 
By Helen S, Willard Green pepper sauce Browned potatoes 
Parker aan rolls Broiled peppers 
These menus are outlined to furnish apples with Frozen rice pudding 
! a well-balanced diet for any average Cocoa | Coffee 
i American family of sedentary and mod- Dinner 
erately active habits. Families whose Baked fish 
members have especially active occupa- 
1 tions may perhaps need to supplement Eggplant salad | Cereal with cream 
: them to make the luncheons more Rice with dates | Hash with green pepper 
Coffee | sauce 
hearty, while persons with very seden- | 
i tary habits should partake lightly of the SSTURDAY, OCT 7 Coffee 
‘ sat I ent) 
: foods. The meals are planned to make Breakfast Luncheon 
them available for busy housekeepers c | Baked beans 
{ Areal wi eres Brown brea: 
who must consider economy of foods and Shirred 
labor in their household management Rye muffins Coffee ‘aii 
nuit who at the same time desire to set a uncheon " ee 
but wl t tl t ! t t L h Boiled mutton 
table which offers their family a pleas- Fish chowder 7 Caper sauce 
ing and well-balanced variety of season- Raked 
: able menus. Recipes for a few dishes Cocoa Chocolate pie Coffee 
! 
: mentioned in the menus follow them; Dinner | THURSDAY. OCT a 
some of the others are contained in this Hamburg loaf 
or recent issues of this magazine. | with ene 
> ars Lereai 1 ates an 
Tellied prunes cream 
SUNDAY, OCT 1 Dinner 
j Coffee Broiled mackerci 
Breakfast (Clear soup loaf | Motatoes stewed in milk 
‘ea timbales SUNDAY, CCT 8 Hot biscuit. 
“Broiled cream {Lemon souffle Coffee Breakfast | 
Gorn WEDNESDAY, OCT 4. Cereal with cream tomatoes 
Breakfast Minced meat with ringerbread with 
Dinner G dropped eggs | cream 
rapes Muffins Coffee Te: 
Cereal with cream Di Di 
French fried potatoes Potatoes Fillet of veal Curry of mutton with 
|Graham gems Coffce Fried sweet potatoes rice 
Lettuce and cucumber Luncheon Cauliflower au gratin Mashed turnips Celery 
salad Sliced tomatoes on let- Snow pudding 
Biscuit lace Cold salmon loaf tuce Coffee 
Coffee, Maple mousse Coffee 
cu prs 
Lobster Newburg Creamed sweetbreads 
Cocoanut cake ea Dinner Nut cake fea 
MONDAY, OCT 2 Braised MONDAY, OCT 9 toast 
Soiled potatoes Breakfast { Coffee 
Breakfast Escalloped tomatoes | Fopoves 
Pears Berry pie Coffee a. Luncheon 


Tomate and egg cocottes 
Luncheon rolls 
“heese salad 
Apple dumplings 


Dioner 
Boiled fish 
Hollandaise sauce 
Noodles 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Squash timbales 
Lemon pie Coffee 
SATURDAY, OCT 


Breakfast 
Baked pears 
Cereal with cream 
ish cakes 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Hulled corn and milk 
Dressed lettuce 
Luncheon rolls 
Apple suet pudding 
Tea 
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Dinner 
Veal stew with dump- 
lings 
Potato custards 
Stewed celery 
Peach shortcake 
Coffee | 


SUNDAY, OCT 15 


Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream. 
Exe omelet with white 
sauce 
Corn bread Coffee 
Dinner 


Clear soup 
Roast beef 
Yorkshire pudding 
Riced potatoes 
String beans 
Tomatoes with mayon- 
naise dressing | 

Pineapple Bavarian 
cream 


Coffee 


Supper 

Creamed veal with | 
mushrooms 

Fruit salad Cake, 


MONDAY, OCT 16 
Breakfast 
Melon 
Cereal with cream 
Fried smelts 
Baked 
Plain muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon | 
Puree of split peas | 
Croutons 
Pickles | 
Dutch apple cake, | 
whipped cream 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Roast beef 
Creamed onions 
Potato souffle 
Lettuce and cucumbers 
Chocolate blancmange 
Coffee 


TUESDAY, OCT 17 | 
Breakfast | 


Bananas 

Cereal with cream 

Minced meat with 

scrambled eggs 
Oatmeal muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 

Steamed clams 

Crisped crackers _ 
Graham pudding Tea 


Dinner 
Boiled dinner 
Dressed lettuce | 
Baked quinces with 
cream 
Coffee | 


WEDNESDAY, OCT 18, 


Breakfast | 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Dried beef in cream | 
Baked potatoes 
One-egg muffins 
Coffee 


Lima beans 


| 
| Popovers 


jRoast lamb 
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Luncheon 
Tripe and cheese 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Luncheon rolls 

Preserves 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Stuffed beefsteak 
Steamed rice 


Celery 
Lemon sherbet 
‘offee 
THURSDAY, OCT 19 
Breakfast 
Grapes 


Cereal with cream 
Corned beef hash 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fried scallops 
Creamed potatoes 
Rice waffles 


|Maple syrup Tea 


Dinner 
Lima bean soup 
Chicken pie 
Rroiled tomatoes 
Riced potatoes 


Mcions Coffee 
FRIDAY, OCT 20 
Breakfast 
Pears 


Cereal with cream 


Cream toast with boiled 


| 
Coffee, 


eggs 


Luncheon 
Chicken croquettes 
Potato salad 
Eclairs Tea 
Dinner 
Rice soup 
' Fillets of fish Peas 
Escalloped potatoes 
Egg salad 
Fruit snowballs 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, OCT ar 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream _ 
dates 
Eggs in cups 
Whole at muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Creamed fish 
Potato chips 


Cottage pudding Teal 


Dinner 
Broiled ham 
Creamed potatoes 
Stewed celery 
Chocolate pie Coffee 


SUNDAY, OCT 22 


Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Ham omelet 
Corn meal gems Coffee 
Dinner 
Mint jelly 
rowned potatoes 
Salsify fritters 
Radishes Bean salad 
Caramel ice cream 
Coffee 


| 
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Supper { 


| Shrimps a la Newburg 


Shredded pineapple 
ake ea 


MONDAY, OCT 23 | 


Breakfast | 
Grapes ! 
Cereal with cream 
Toasted codfish | 
Creamed potatoes 
Plain muffins Coffce 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
__. Brown bread 
Pickles Lemon pie 
Dinner 
Cream of salsify soup 
Lamb with gravy 
Boiled potatoes 
Carrots and peas 
Angel cake with whipped 
cream 
Coffee 


TUESDAY, OCT 24 


Breakfast 


Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Minced lamb folded in| 


egg 
Omelet 
Toasted brown bread 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Bean rabbit Pickles 
Rolis 
German toast with 
maple syrup 
Tea 


Dinner 


Vegetable soup 
Veal cutlets 
puffs 

nach 
Baked 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, OCT 25 


Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Bacon and scrambled 


pudding 


eggs 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Veal salad 
Potato straws 
Rolls 
Baked apple sauce 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Tapioca soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
Mushroom sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Escalloped cabbage 
Macedoine of fruit 
Coffee 


THURSDAY, OCT 26 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Baked sausages 
Baked potatoes 
One-egg muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Clam chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Indian meal bannocks 


Maple syrup 
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Dinner 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Beef cannelon 
Stewed corn 
Rice pudding, fruit 
sauce 


Coffee 


FRIDAY, OCT a7 


Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet with 
mineed green peppers 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Egg and cheese salad 
with English walnuts 
Cookies Tea 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Fish turbana, tomato 
sauce 
French fried potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Custard pie Coffee 


SATURDAY, OCT 28 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Tomato omelet 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Fish croquettes 
Creamed potatoes 
Rolls Baked quinces 
ea 


Dinner 
Fricassee of lamb 


Riced potatoes 
Fruit snow Coffee 


Beets 


SUNDAY, OCT a9 


Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Fried oysters Toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Lamb broth 
Roast chicken 
Chestnut dressing 
Fried potatoes 
Baked squash 
Tomato jelly salad with 
celery 
meringue 
~offee 


Supper 
Sardine rabbit on the 
chafing-dish 
Grape salad Plain cake 
Coffee 


MONDAY, OCT 30 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Potato and codfish 
omelet 
Reaten biscuits 
offee 


Luncheon 
Chicken salad 
Potato chips 
Luncheon rolls Tea 
reserves 
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Dinner | Twin mountain muffins 
Boiled tongue | Coffee 
Olive sauce 
Baked sweet potatoes Luncheon 
Broiled peppers | Potato and ceg salad 
Date pufis Coffee| Fig pudding Tea 
TUESDAY, OCT 3: | _ ‘Dinner 
Chicken soup with rice 
Breakfast | Tongue 
Cereal with cream Squash timbales 
Poached eggs on tozcst Fried potatoes 
with chicken gravy jApple pie Coffee 


Some of the Menu Diskes " 


Boiled Fish with Noodles 

Make the noodles as per the reeipe 
in the Everyday Cook Book (Page 290). 
Boil the fish; if you wish it whole tie 
it in a clean napkin or a piece of clean 
new muslin. When the fish is done, 
pour off half the water in which it has 
been boiled, add the same quantity of 
boiling water and in this cook the noo- 
dies. Serve them in a separate dish and 
over the top sprinkle an abundance of 
finely cut parsley. M. M. 
Macaroni Pie 

From one-half pound of raw ham 
remove the fat and try this out in a fry- 
ing pan. In this fat brown. two me- 
dium-sized onions, cut into slices. Then 
add the ham cut in small cubes and 
cook thoroughly, being careful not to 
burn. Next add a cup of any left-over 
cooked meat, one cup of tomatoes and 
one cup of stock or water. Season with 
salt and pepper. Let this simmer twenty 
minutes. If not thick enough then, add 
a little flour moistened in water. Place 
this mixture in a baking dish, cover with 
well-cooked macaroni or spaghetti and 
set in the oven to heat through. <A grat- 
ing of cheese may be added if desired. 
A. B. E. 
Tripe and Cheese 

Select nice honeycomb tripe, wash 
thoroughly and boil rapidly in’ salted 
water for thirty minutes. Drain and 
eut it fine like macaroui, saute in butter 
about ten minutes, add one to one and 
one-half cups of catsup and. one-quarter 
cup of grated cheese. Serve on toast. S. 
Pineapple Meringue 

Select a medium-sized pineapple, slice 
and cut in small cubes. Put it in an 
enameled saucepan with one cup each 
of granulated sugar and water. Stir 
until the sugar is dissolved, and cook 
until rich and thick. Beat the yolks of 
six eggs until light. and pour over them 
three cups of scalding hot milk. Mix 
well, turn into a double boiler, and stir 
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and cook until quite thick. Pour the 
custard into a bowl, and chill on ice, 
then add the pineapple and syrup. Freeze 
quite stiff, and pack in a mold. Cover 
closely, and pack in ice and salt. Let 
stand for several hours to ripen. Boil 
one-half cup of sugar with one-fourth 
cup of water until it will thread, add 
to it five of the egg whites whipped to 
a very stiff froth, and beat until cold. 
Turn the pudding quickly out of the 
mold into a very cold fireproof dish. 
Cever quickly with the meringue. and 
put in a very hot oven until slightly 
colored. Serve immediately. M. F. 8. 


Bureau Information 


SOME ANSWERS FROM THOSE SENTFREE BY 
MAIL 7 7 V7 SEND FOR BLANK 


CroguEetTes erack open in frying, 
Mrs S., when they have not been envel- 
oped in crumbs with  sufticient care. 
They should first be shaped carefully se 
as to have a perfectly smooth surface 
without breaks. They should then be 
rolled in dried bread or cracker crumbs, 
which have been sifted after being 
rolled, dipped in beaten egg, so as to 
moisten the entire surface, then rolled 
once more in crimbs to be entirely cov- 
ered. They should be .fried within a 
short time after they are crumbed by 
plunging into hot fat to cover and left 
until a rich brown. 


Satap Dressixes with sour cream, 
Mrs B., can be prepared according to the 
recipes on Page 208 of our August issue. 

Co-OPERATIVE was 
treated of in our May and June issues, 
1903, and the April, May and November 
issues, 1904. Those are probably such 
articles as Mrs H.. Mrs B. and Mrs K. 
are looking for. We do not undertake 
to furnish back numbers of the maga- 
zine, but they are on file at public libra- 
ries and may be consulted there. 

Tue CuemicaL Composition oF AMER- 
IAN Foop Marertats, by W. O. Atwater 
and A. P. Bryant, Mrs J. J. E., pub- 
lished by the United States department 
of agriculture, is doubtless the pam- 
phlet you have in mind. It can be pro- 
eured for five cents from the superin- 
tendent of documents, Union building, 
Washington, D C. The government 
also publishes numerous other bulletins 
relating to this and other household 
questions, many of which are very help- 
ful on domestic problems. 
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ered crepe in shaded gray silk. The plaited 
skirt has six narrow panels, the two at the 


4 
9 and chiffon is crossed with bands of gray 
silk and smoke colored velvet. 
) 
\ 


by Babette Srupson 


\ Gown of pale gray crepe with emroid- 
} 4 2 4 
4 back being shortest. Chemisette of lace 
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Tailor-made model of dull blue with 
embroidered collar and cuffs. The skirt 
is made in two parts, both being finished 
with wide stitched hems. The coat, es- 
pecially appropriate for slight figures, is 
fulled slightly at the shoulders and fin- 
ished at the waist line with a narrow 
belt; the coat skirt is plaited at inter- 
vals all around. The trimming of bine 
Velvet, deeper in color than the gown 
material, is heavily embroidered. 


Coat with postilion back; these are 
to be extremely popular and may be any 
length at the back, either to a few inches 
below the belt or reaching nearly to the 
hem of the skirt. Velvet is seen on 
everything. 


Di awa by Lavette Simpson 
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Simple house gown of old blue cloth; girdle, 
battons and bow of black satin with collar of 
heavy ecru lace. 
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Gown for a debutante; white chiffon over 
pale rose and white lace with tiny ——- 
of narrow rose ribbon to form designs on the 
lace; the girdle and band at the foot of the 
skirt are of rose satin ribbon. 


Suit of dahlia colored cloth, trimmed with 
velvet bands, with silk pipings of the same 
shade; vest and cuffs of white broadtail fur. 


Drarn 69 anche 
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Reception gown for elderly woman; black 
liberty silk with coat of black allover em- 
broidery. Yoke and sleeve ruffles of cream 
lace. Coat outlined to waist line with band 
of violet velvet fastened with jeweled 
ttons. 


Coat for afternoon or evening wear of 
mastic cloth with handsome enameled 
luttons. 
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The new fall coats are very long or 
short: sleeves should be short and 
close below the elbow except on the 
loose short jackets. The coat illus- 
trated here has plaits stitched to a 
little below the hips, then allowed 
to flare; this makes the skirt of the 
coat very full. 


Autumn sivect suit with the new 
short loose jacket. Phe skirt isshort 
andis plaited at intervals; the hat is 
one of the new round felt ones trim- 
med with velvet ribbon and three 
plumes, 


crn by Grace M. Cashing 
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Gown of chiffon taffeta with 
yoke and cuffs of lace. The body 
of the waist is laid in narrow 
folds confined at the waist line 
high girdle. The skirt is 
plaited and is very full; it touches 


the ground all around. 


Morning gown in empire style 
may be made up effectively of 
pongee, batiste or cashmere, 
trimmed with bands of eyelet 
embroidery and a silk Sash. 
The gown touches the floor all 
around but has no train. 


| 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume, two 
patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Lady’s Shirt Waist 


No 5477—Box-plaits and small tucks are attractively 
combined in this smart shirt waist. The box-plaits in the 
back slant toward the waist, giving a more shapely ap- 
pearance. The front closes on the left side and gathers 
regulate the fullness at the waist line. White madras was 
used for the making, the square neck being filled in with 
a dainty chemisette of white lawn. Cashmere, albatross, 
pongee and linen are all suitable to the mode. The 
medium size will require 25g yards of 36-inch material. 
Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 


Lady’s Costume 


Nos 5484-5357—This smart design for a costume was 
developed in dark blue chiffon broadcloth. The front of 
the waist is laid in’stitched plaits and is distinguished by 
a broad scalloped collar, trimmed with velvet discs and 
silk braid, a shade or two darker than the cloth. The vest 
may be of the same or of some contrasting material. The 
back is plain except for slight gathers at the waist line. 
The skirt is extremely medish, and is quite full at the 
lower edge. It is shaped by five gores, and dart tucks 
at each side are stitched in box-plait effect. All the 
Season's materials are suitable, such as taffeta, cashmere, 
serge and mohair. The medium size will require 2% 
yards of 44-inch material for the waist and 5% yards for 
the skirt. Sizes: Lady’s waist, 5444, 22, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure; Lady’s five-gored tucked skirt, 


5357, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 


Lady’s Shirt Waist 


No 5475 — Shirt 
waist designs with 
square neck, open- 
ing over’ dainty 
tuckers or chenis- 
ettes, are popular. 
The one iliustrated 
closes under a box- 
plait and has four 
deep tucks at the 
shoulders... All 
Waistings are ap- 
propriate, such as 
voile, taffeta, louis- 
ine, pongee, linen 
and gingham. The 
medium will 
require 25g yards 
of 36-inch material. 
Sizes: 32, 34, 36 
388, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. 
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Misses’ Shirt Waist 


No 5491—White albatross was selected to develop 
this smart shirt waist, which is in double breasted 
effect. Deep tucks are taken up in each front; the 
back is plain. A dainty chemisette made of alternate 
bands of Valenciennes lace insertion and tucking fills 
in the open neck. The sleeve is finished by a narrow 
cuff. All the season’s materials are adaptable to the 
mode, such as pongee, mohair, cashmere, veiling and 
French flannel. The medium size will reauire 2% 
yards of 44-inch material. Sizes: 15, 16 and 17 years. 


Girl’s Dress 


No 5485—A_ very 
Satisfactory model for 
a school frock is here 
shown developed in 
blue'cashmere, 
trimmed -with red 
braid. A sailor collar 
extends out over the 
Sleeves and a high 
Standing collar finishes 
the neck. The skirt is 
cut in five gores, and 
the back may be gath- 
ercd or finished by an 
inverted box-plait. 
Serge, mohair, Pan- 
ama cloth, challis and 
linen are all suitable 
for the making. The 
medium size will re- 
quire 2% yards of 36- 
inch material. Sizes: 
8, 9, 10 and 12 years. 


Girl’s Low Neck Dress 


No 5183—This little 
dress is made of ring 
detted challis, 
trimmed with ribbon. 
The full blous: waist 
is gathered to a nar- 
row yoke and moun- 
ted on a_ two-piece 
lining. straight 
gathered skirt is at- 
tached to the waist, 
and the elbow sleeve 
is gathered into a 
nerrow band. Several 
materials are adapt- 
able, such cash- 
mere, silk, mohair, 
pongee, gingham and 
linen. The medium 
size will require 2% 
yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Sizes: 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10 and 12 years. 

Misses’ Costume 


Nos 5494-5315—This exceedingly attractive mode 
was developed in tan colored cashmere trimmed with 
narrow brown velvet The full waist is gathered in 
the back and laid in three box-plaits in the front. 
A gathered frill falls over the puff sleeve, and ex- 
tends down the front on each side of the box-plaits. 
Five gores are used in shaping the skirt, which is 
laid in tucks, stitched to simulate box-plaits; it 
flares modishly. Henrietta, veiling, serge and alba- 
tross are all suggested for the making. The 
medium size will require 2% yards of 44-inch 
material for the waist and 454 yards for the skirt. 
Sizes: Misses’ waist, 5494, 15, 16 and 17 years; 
Misses’ five-gored skirt, 5349, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 
years. Nos 5494-5349 
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Dainty Handkerchiefs 


By M. Alison Muir 


A dainty lace handkerchief is always 
a suitable offering for a bride or for a 
“sweet girl graduate,” for an engage- 
ment, a birthday or for a Christmas 
gift. More especially is its value en- 
hanced when it is the handiwork of the 
giver. 

. Several simple but effective motifs are 

shown in the illustrations, exemplifying 
the effects which may be produced by 
using some of the infinite variety of 
beautiful braids now to be had. Of 
course it is almost impossible to 
show the richness and beauty of 
the finished pieces by the sketches 
~of the flat working designs, al- 
though one may gather some idea 
of the results. 

No 33 shows a finished handker- 
chief made. of Bruges lace braids. 
Cost of material, including linen 
for center and pattern, $1.85. 

No 34 is the working design for 
another Bruges lace handkerchief, 
also $1.85 for all materials, ete. 

No 35 is a rich looking. effective 
handkerchief of the fine 
point lace combined with Honiton 
braids; costing $1.75. 

No 36—Point lace braid alone 
is used in making the bit of dain- 
tiness. Price $1.50. 

No 37 consists mostly of the lacy 


No 33 
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Tfoniton effects. 
easy to make. Price $1.50. 

Separate stamped patterns of the 
various designs are 25 cents each. Ad- 
dress Needlework, Goop HovuseKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


It is very simple and 


For the Needlewoman 


Sometimes it is an advantage to know 
the exact amount of goods required for 
a pattern before the goods are purchased, 
Especially is this the case with wide 
goods of a high price. After procuring 


No 34 


your pattern and ascertaining 
the width of the goods desired. 
lay newspapers upon the floor, 
the width of the goods to be 
used, if necessary lapping the 
newspapers. Spread out the 
papers several yards long, at 
the same width; then lay the 
pattern upon the papers with 
as little waste as possible, tak- 
ing care when two pieces ot 
the same kind are to be cut te 
tirn the pattern over for the 
second piece, so as not to du- 
plieate ‘the first, as in sleeves 
not to get two rights and ne 
left. When there is no “up or 
down” to the goods, much can 
be saved by turning the pat- 
tern to cut to the best advan- 
tage. Still less will be re- 
quired should there be no 
wrong side, that is, when both 
sides are alike. The amount 
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indicated on patterns is usualiy am- 
ple and can in this way oftentimes 
be reduced without danger of a 
shortage of material. C. C. L. 


Cutrring Goovs—In order to cut 
cloth to the best advantage when 
making a skirt, always lay the broad 
end of the pattern for the back 
breadth of the skirt on first. on the 
free end of the cloth; be sure that ii 
is the correct length, and then cut 
it out. Unfold the rest of the cloth 
end streteh it out on a long table; 
carefully pin all the remaining 
breadths into place and be very sure 
that each part of the pattern is on 
the right grain of the goods before 
the material is cut. By this method 


A 


Vi 


of planning some of the narrow gores 
can often be fitted in by each other, 
if the cloth is wide and has no up or 
down, and a large piece of the cloth 
can often be saved. F. B. 

Linings for wash goods, cut length- 
wise; for woolens or goods not wash- 
eble, cut the linings crosswise. The 
waist line should always follow the 
straight way of the lining material. 
In basting a waist begin at the waist 
line and baste up; then from the 
waist line baste down; for skirts, be- 
gin at the waist line and baste down. 
In lining a jacket, place a small fold 
the entire length of the center of 
the back, caught only at the neck 
and waist line. ‘This affords some 
“give” when the outside stretches, and 


helps a longer wear of the lining. 


Mrs W. B. B. 


Loose Weaves—In making gar- 
inents from material with a very 
loose weave, or such as pulls out of 
shape easily as it is cut, even before 
it is handled enough to baste, I run 
a thread all along the edges that 
are not perfectly straight. This 
helps to hold it. When I stiteh 
these same seams I stitch a firm 
narrow tape with them, and then 
they cannot pull out. M. G. P. 

Large Burrons on coats are best 
sewed on with a tiny pearl button 
on the inside. Mrs A. 
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“That's your seat, No 10, between those gentlemen.” 
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[HE Fin y-Fea TOCRATS~ 
La Drive Wer AraNes: 
Jiz Nor Te Rarrte Harness We Hep 
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Mother Goose as She Isn't 


Humpty Dumpty thought that a rope Ailthe King’s sculptors in Athens and Thrace 
Offered his’graces appropriate scope; Couldn’t convince him he hadn’t a grace. 
L. M. 8. 


Prawn by E. Warde Blaisdell 
aler Recipe 
Mrs OsTricn: “Do tellanc, my dear Mrs Emon, what it is gives this verv delicate flavor to these rail- 
way spikes. They are simply cclicious.” 
Mrs Emrvu: “I’m sure I don’t know, Octrich, execpt it may be the soupeon of trein-oi? you taste.” 
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Headquarters of the Woman's National House- 
hold Alliance, 66 West 36th street, New York 


Problems of Domestic Science 
And Progress Toward Solving Them 


There is widespread interest in the 
efforts of the Woman's National House- 
hold Alliance to provide actual aid in 
dealing with domestic service. The 
fruition of its plans, as set forth in the 
September Goop appeals 
far and wide by reason of the very prac- 
tical way in which the Alliance works. 
‘The feeling is quite general, among both 
helpers and housewives, that the meth- 
ods of this organization may yet develop 
a means for bringing about a_ better 
knowledge of the wants, needs and ideais 
of mistress and maid. 

The headquarters of the Alliance, 66 
West Thirty-sixth street, New York, are 
very busy just now supplying helpers in 
all branches of household endeavor, as 
well as for clubs, hotels, restaurants and 
similar places. The demand for good 
help at fair wages is very keen, but it is 
equally significant that such helpers 
seem to instinctively turn to the Al- 
liance. Hundreds of girls apply in 
person or write to have their references 
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and capabilities investigated, with a 
view to securing a permanent place in 
which competent service will be appre- 
ciated, fairly paid and kindly treated. 
And hundreds of places await just such 
helpers. 

Human nature cannot be made over 
by any organization or system. <A 
slouechy, careless cook or general house- 
work helper cannot be transformed by 
Alliance methods, but with the co-oper 
ation of employers the characteristics 
and qualifications of workers can be 
ascertained, and those with marked de 
ficiencies not recommended. The same 
methods will also record the housewife 
who has acquired the reputation of a 
“perfect terror’ with servants,” who 
“can’t keep a girl,” however competent. 
A household which deserves this repu 
tation will continue to have trouble with 
servants until it mends its ways and 
learns that helpers are human and re 
quire fair treatment. 

Some families have little or no trou- 
ble in securing and keeping satisfactory 
help. Many helpers, both male and 
female, seldom change their places, or if 
they do, find no difficulty in getting good 
positions. The secret of such expe 
riences is carefully studied by Alliance 
methods and made available for all 
members or patrons of the organization. 
This is a novel but extremely beneficial 
line of inquiry that deserves the heart- 
iest co-operation of employer and em 
ployee. 

It is only by a certain amount of 
co-operation that any of the difficulties 
of the service question ean be partly met. 
The help-cne-another spirit, just a little 
of it, such as is within reach of the 
average housewife and the ordinary 
helper, can do much to improve the 
situation through such an agency as the 
Woman’s National Household Alliance. 
In New York, the Alliance is very pop- 
ular not only because of the character 
of the permanent help (both female and 
male) it secures for homes, clubs and 
hotels, but also beeause it furnishes on 
call temporary or special help of all 
kinds, such as laundresses, scrubwomen, 
waiters and chefs for special occasions, 
housekeepers or “entertainers,” seam- 
stresses and the like, even to those who 
will do the darning and mending for a 
family or cheb, either at its house or the 
worker’s home. This “mending service” 
is proving a wonderful convenience, 
while it is furnishing work to impover- 
ished gentlewomen, semi-invalids and 
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old ladies 
the pay. 

If the Alliance can perfect a plan for 
marketing the products of woman's labor 
in the home, it would be doing another 
erand work. The women’s exchanges 
ave doing this to the best of their 
ability, but it is a problem of many 
complexities, not the least of which is 
the absence of a parcels post in this 
country. The marketing for city fami- 
lies and the preparation of their daily 
menu is another novel and worthy prob- 
lem the Alliance hopes to eventually 
solve in New York. 

It is possible for any and every city 
to enjoy all the advantages of the 
Woman's National Household Alliance. 
To secure this result, those interested 
should write for particulars to the <Al- 
liance at 66 West Thirty-sixth street, 
New York city. Branches will be 
formed as rapidly as promised co-oper- 
ation warrants. No capital expenditure 
is called for, but shares are given to 
women who secure a certain number of 
members (either employers or helpers). 
so that the enterprise combines financial 
co-operation without financial outlay. 

The Alliance will not confine its 
activities to domestie service, but is 
serving a most useful purpose in fur- 
nishing dressmakers, teachers, milliners, 
stenographers, clerks, shop girls and 
other classes of workers to employers. 
It hopes also to equip women to fill such 
positions who may need only some 
special training therefor in addition to 
their previous experience. 

But to be of the largest usefulness, 
this organization should slick lo its first 
ohject—an alliance for superior service 
in the home. Yn all proper effort to that 
admirable end, Goon is 
pleased to tender its co-operation. 


who are very thankful for 


Honest References 


“The suecess of an exchange for do- 
mestie employments and employees,” 
writes Ella Morris Kretsehmar, “such as 
the Woman’s National Household <Alli- 
vuce has initiated, must depend largely 
upon the honesty of women in writing 
references for domesties they have em- 
ployed. Too often women who employ 
help are more dishonest than honest in 
writing references. A misleading refer- 
cnce takes a poor maid into a good place. 
One of the requirements for member- 
ship to the benetits of the W N IT A 
should be a pledge to be absolutely 
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honest and frank in writing references 
for domestics. The plan of the WN ILA 
as outlined seems good and free from 
objections. Its best feature is that the 
title and stated scope make a good enter- 
ing wedge for developing all that such 
an alliance might become. This propa- 
ganda would make favorable progress in 
such institutions as our great Chicago 
noonday association and the woman's 
guilds. I can picture it developing into 
am active center in every large and small 
city, where all that pertains to the home 
is studied, an exchange for employer and 
employed, a center of household intclli- 
genee and houschold helpfulness. It is 
too much to expect this all at onee, 
Lut even the first gray of dawn is the 
harbinger of noonday sunshine.” 


Helper, Not Servant 


It is as sensible as it is beautiful, to 
term the aids in the household, not ser- 
vants, but helpers. That’s what they 
really are in truth. “Helper” is more 
dignified than “servant.” This teri 
should come into general use, now 
that it is indorsed and employed by 
the Woman’s National Ilousehold Alli- 
ance, the Intermunicipal Committee on 
Household) Research and other efforts 
for promoting the higher life of the 
household. 

The best thing in life is service—in 
its best sense. But domestic service as 
a cognomen has come to be accepted in 
certain quarters as having a significance 
quite below its former meaning. ‘To be 
a domestic helper conveys the idea of a 
position decidedly better than that of a 
menial. And this is right. To help in 
the conduct of a household is not 
menial task—it is to be a part of the 
home, with all the dignity, possibilities, 
cares and responsibilities that devolve 
upon each one who has any part, heatever 
humble, in maintaining that highest 
type of divinely human organization— 
the American home. 


The Intermunicipal Committee 


Our readers will be interested to know 
of the extension beyond its original field, 
three great cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board, of the work of the Intermunici- 
pal Committee on Household Research. 
The plans of this organization were 
outlined in our pages last year anid 
a portrait and sketch of its founder and 
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director, Miss Frances A. Kellor, were 
printed in our March issue, 1905. The 
work of this committee is investigatory 
in character, and reformatory, aiming to 
purify the employment agency business 
of the abuses and seandals which long 
have been thought inseparable from it. 
The Woman’s National Household Al- 
liance is in part a protest against certain 
mistaken or mismanaged efforts, and as 
such will prove a valuable ally of the 
Intermunicipal Committee and a_prac- 
tical working out of the ideals estab- 
lished by that organization. 


Correspondence Invited 


Any member of an organization or 
elub of women, or of men and women, 
who wishes to profit by or co-operate with 
Goop HouskkKeepING’s system of Pure 
Food Assurance, or the Woman's Na- 
tional Household Alliance, is invited to 
apply to this magazine at once. State 
number of members in the association, 
and our reply will suggest how the 
inquirer may bring the matter most 
properly to the attention of the organ- 
ization, and how the ciub can be of 
service to itself and to the good cause by 
taking up these two most important 
problems. 


Co-operative Buying 


The large saving which is effected by 
the co-operative purchase of household 
supplies has been set forth from time to 
time in our pages, but the principle will 
bear repetition in view of certain facts 
which have come to hand through the 
courtesy of Mr O. P. Kinsey, of the busi- 
ness staff of the great popular university 
situated at Valparaiso, Indiana. 

The students at Valparaiso, Mr Kinsey 
writes, enjoy a palatable and nourishing 
diet, suited to the needs of brain workers, 
at less than one dollar and fifty cents per 
week, per capita, for food. Everything 
is bought, so far as possible, from the 
producer; vegetables from the farmer, 
flour from the miller by the carload, 
whole beef from the butcher, coffee in 
lots of several hundred pounds each, and 
other things on a similar scale. The table 
waiters are students, but much of the 
labor is paid for at regular rates. 

The old adage, that the best is the 
cheapest, is borne out by the experience 
of this institution. Says Mr Kinsey: “It 
is very much cheaper to buy the best of 
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goods, as they are more satisfactory and 
are all consumed.” 

The Valparaiso conception of a hearty 
breakfast is as follows, again quoting: 
“Two eggs, two and one-half cents; 
one baked potato, one-quarter cent; one- 
sixth pound bread, one-third cent; butter, 
two-fifths cent; coffee, with milk and 
sugar, one-half cent; liberal portion of 
oatmeal, with milk and sugar, one-quar- 
ter cent. Total, four and one-half cents.” 


The substantial character of the “liv- 
ing” is clearly indicated. 


The students of this university are 
the sturdiest and heartiest of young men 
and women, many of them working their 
way through college. Supplies for fam- 
ilies, whose members would average less 
“hearty” in their appetites, should be 
purchasable, co-operatively, at an ad- 
vance of less than fifty per cent over the 
prices paid at Valparaiso. The family 
larder should be well supplied at two to 
two dollars and twenty-five cents per 
capita, on this plan, with a like variety 
ot foods. 


Att Ovr Domestic Woes may be 
traced to two sourees: The discontent 
and indifference to duties of household 
employees, the outgrowth of general labor 
conditions; secondly, the ignorance and 
indifference of mistresses. When union 
labor has been lifted from reckless anar- 
chism, criminal thuggery, and general 
hostility to vested rights, to that plane 
of inter-relation which makes for help- 
fulness, greater skillfulness and_ better 
working bases, the domestic worker will 
render better service, and hold a differ- 
ent attitude toward emp'oyvers. And 
when American women turn their high 
intelligence to household problems, when 
they do it with a will and with heart. 
the domestice situation will change as the 
sky after a‘storm. American women are 
not, to-day, good housekeepers. They 
scatter their energies in too many di- 
rections to make possible well ordered, 
methodically systematized homes. Good 
mistresses make good servants, and spite 


of genera! labor conditions, servants 
would be better if their employers 
better understood their own duties. 


What the women of America need is to 
pull ninety useless irons out of their 
fires, and to dedicate some of the leisure 
thereby secured to the study of home 
problems. In heaven’s name, stir up a 
“Good Mistress” propaganda, if you 
would insure the suecess of any house- 
ho'd alliance. Ella Morris Kietschmar. 
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# One of the greatest blessings to the 
overworked housekeeper is the DAY 
OFF. One may need a day in bed; 
another, a day with books or magazines; 
another, a day with friends; still an- 
other may find a day in town the thing 
most invigorating and needful to rest 
and cheer. For myself, the many hun- 
dreds of miles that separate me from 
my nearest and dearest has caused my 
“day off to be one of letter writing. 
I deny myself to callers, and arrange 
household matters so that the day shall 
really be all my own—in warm weather 
a pienic, in winter a house party of one. 
In this way I truly ean chat with my 
dear ones, instead of sending off the 
hurried letters which otherwise would 
be all that tired hand and brain would 
allow. To be sure, some ingenuity and 
planning are necessary in order that this 
may not mean discomfort or inecon- 
venience to others. This I have accom- 
plished, and so can enjoy my restful day 
with no compunctions. M. B. B. 


# Tn using a number of CANDLES in 
decorating for weddings, receptions or 
any entertainment, I find dipping the 
cords in kerosene oil beforehand renders 
the task of lighting them more quickly 
and easily done. F. A. V. 


# A friend, who has Lut a few hours 
each morning in which to do her house- 
work, has a simple and rapid method 
of WASHING DISHES. She has a 
large square box made to order of heavy 
tin; a hole in one of the lower corners 
can be closed with a cork from the out- 
side. Dishes are stacked in the box, 
edgewise, and covered with cold water 
for one hour; in the meantime other 
work is done and a dishpan of soapy 
water is heating to boiling point. The 
cork is then removed and the box drawn 
a little over the table edge and slightly 
tipped for the cold water to drain off. 
The cork is replaced and the boiling 


soapy water poured on the dishes, which 
are allowed to clean under cover. The 
soapy water is then drained off, fresh 
boiling water poured on and drained off, 
and the dishes of three meals are washed 
at one stroke and need almost no wiping. 
Of course the knives, forks, spoons and 
pots and pans are washed separately, 
for, as a rule, they cannot be cleansed 
so easily. Mrs M.S. D. 


# Another word of warning to those 
who have large opal rings. OPALS 
cannot stand sudden changes of tem- 
perature. <A friend of mine sat before 
an open fire with her hands clasped 
before her; suddenly the opal in her 
ring was split in two, the heat from 
the flames had fallen directly upon it. 
F. S. G. 


# The department stores in Philadel- 
phia have installed an all-night tele- 
phone service, so there is nothing but 
what can be ordered in the quiet hours of 
the night, when all forgotten things loom 
up to keep the weary house mother from 
restful sleep. When one store advertised 
an all-night service for every section of 
its STORE, other merchants were quick 
to follow. Not only is it convenient for 
food supplies from the grocery and del- 
icatessen, but everything needed for a 
house or wearing apparel. J. D. C. 


# When Miss or Master Baby begins to 
bite or tear the NAILS it helps the mat- 
ter a great deal to keep the skin about 
the nail and the edge of whatever nail 
there may be left absolutely smooth and 
soft. Persuade the child into the habit 
of coming to you as soon as it discovers 
a roughness to have it removed. In this 
way the little nervous fingers do not get 
so many of the sensations that suggest 
the biting and tearing. Just as I was 
beginning to write this my little girl, 
aged four, came in armed with my nail 


-scissors and a small pot of a softening 
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fix my sum-nail,” 


ointment. “Please 
said shee M. C. P 


# A novel way of deciding the PRIZE 
WINNERS is that adopted by a certain 
club. Before the game is begun, a sealed 
envelope is hung in a conspicuous posi- 
tion. In the envelope is a card on which 
is written the manner in which the re- 
wards for that night’s game will be 
given. For instance, instead of the first 
prize going to the highest scorer, per- 
haps the card says it shall go to the 
lowest, and the consolation to the one 
making the most progressions. A. P. H. 


@ My maid, I find, can purchase meats 
and vegetables much more cheaply than 
I can, and of quite as good quality too. 
For example, she buys us six lamb chops 
for twenty-five cents, while I have to pay 
thirty-five to forty cents at the same 
shop for apparently the same thing. I 
compared notes with two friends of mine 
who keep house in a large city and they 
had similar experiences. Now I often 
SAVE from ten to twenty-five cents on 
a day’s supplies by asking my maid to 
suop for me. F. M. T. 

# A help-saving kitchen door consists 


of double doors with V-shaped shelves. 
Food may be placed shelves’ in 
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the kitchen, the door opened into the 
dining room and dishes served from the 
dining room side. The second door 
latching, no kitehen odors reach the 
dining room. A. Trulock. 


# My sister had a box of so-called safety 
matches explode in her hand while she 
was lighting the gas. The pain was so 
intense that the first and only thought 
was to secure at least temporary relief. 
I went to consult our family doctor. 
His first question was: “Did she have 


any rings on the hand that was - 


BURNED?” I knew that her wedding 
ring was on the hand that held the box 
when it exploded, and he told me to 
hurry home and lose no time in seeing 
that it was removed before the swelling 
should make it impossible; he added 
that this should always be the very first 
care in case of such an injury to the 
hand, as otherwise grave complications 
may ensue. F, 


#1 got a SWORD FERN in Septem- 
ber, which seemed to stand still all 
winter, despite great care. In the spring 
I started setting the pot twice a week 
in a pan of water for about twenty 
minutes, oftener in the hot weather. I 
occasionally stuck one or two matches 
into the soil (the sulphur is good) and 
with an old toothbrush and water I 
carefully removed any insects. In a few 
months the fresh green growth exceeded 
the original fern in size. C. E. B. 


* The mest attractive screen for an 
open fireplace that I ever saw was simply 
a strip of wire mosquito netting, a little 
longer than the width of the fireplace 
opening, with a small brass ring fastened 
by means of fine wire at the two upper 
corners. The rings were slipped over 
two small tacks driven into the wall or 
mantel at the right hight. The wire 
is so high that no sparks can come over 
and yet there is space above it to put 
on new wood without touching the 
SCREEN. The enjoyment of watching 
the fire is not at all spoiled, as a foot 
or two away the wire netting is invisible. 


# As soon as there is danger of frost 
I dig my geraniums, being careful not 
to injure or break any of the roots, re- 
move-all the soil that can be easily 
shaken off and hang in a dry place in 
the cellar, by a strip of cloth tied 
around the roots. There I leave them 
until time to set in the ground in 
the spring. On very large PLANTS 
some of the branches may die part 
way. These I remove, as well as dry 
leaves; with a pair of sharp scissors, 
and as soon as the plants are nicely 
started to grow trim them into a pretty 
shape. My plants are healthier and 
larger than when I tried to winter them 
in soil. Bulbs I dig at the same time 
as geraniums. Those that are cured 
(the tops ripe and dry) I place in a 
paper sack to dry. Those that are still 
green, as late bulbs are sure to be, I 
plant as close together as I can in a box 
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of moist soil, I water the soil and put 
the box in a corner or a north window 
to eure. 1] do not moisten the soil again 
after this curing process has begun, 
as that may start the bulbs growing 
again and causes some to rot. As soon 
as tops are ripe and dry and bulbs seem 
dry, 1 remove tops with a pair of sharp 
scissors, and place the bulbs in a paper 
sack. IJ wrap some of the choicest in 
tissue paper first, and hang them in a 
cool, dry place where there is no danger 
of frost. Gladiolus, narcissus, tuberose, 
exalis and all other bulbs that cannot 
live in the ground through our cold 
northern winters, can be cared for in 
this way. Tuberous rooted begonias, 
also, when winter is coming and one does 
not wish to keep them in blossom, can 
be cured by not watering. Aunt Murtha. 


# Many tools are mysteriously RUSTED 
because they are kept in such close prox- 
imity to the washroom. The steam from 
this room settles down wpon them, weck 
after week, and ultimately ruins their 
usefulness. Frances Barnard. 


# My curtains have never looked so nice 
as when a French laundress helped me 
to do them up. She took “bank” pins 
(the very large pins, which come at 
‘twenty cents an ounce and are worth 
a dollar), matched the CURTAINS 
carefully, laid them on the short dry 
grass of the lawn, and ran a big pin 
straight down in the earth through each 
scallop. It was as easy as it was effect- 
ive. Julia Ditto Young. 


#@ The girls of our parochial society 
have earned a tidy sum toward deco- 
rating the chancel of their beloved 
chureh, by a BOX SALE. With paste 
pot and brush in hand they neatly and 
tastefully covered divers sizes and shapes 
of ordinary pasteboard boxes with flow- 
ered wall paper. Both boxes and wall 
paper they begged from their friends. 
They made sets of boxes, little ones 
snugly fitting into big, shallow ones, 
thus forming neat compartments for 
small belongings. Some were for gloves, 
handkerchiefs and veils, while others 
were for little things like pins, hairpins, 
hatpins, buttons, jewelry, ete. There 
were others in nests, one fitting into 
the other, the largest one for shirt waists 
or even gowns, and the smallest for little 
trinkets. They also covered a number 
of extra long shoe boxes for those women 
in the church who own conservatories, 
for a pretty flowered box is a more 
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fitting receptacle for the flowers one 
wishes to send a friend than the plain, 
ordinary kind. They even solicited 
orders for these from the florists, with 
success. And then, too, they made hat- 
boxes, fitting them with cotton hinges 
underneath the paper, and with tapes 
inside to hold each hat in place. Those 
that I beught are so pretty and so useful, 
especially the small compartment boxes, 
which are put in my trunk when I go 
visiting, that I feel that 1 must pass the 
discovery on to other bright young 
women who are trying to do something 
for somebody, somewhere. L. H. L. 


# When one of my boy’s sweaters was too 
much worn in the forearm for further 
darning, I cut it off at the elbow, 
hemmed the raw edges by hand, and 
used the garment as the upper piece 
for a bathing suit. It has served him 
two summers. A SWEATER may be 
cut off at the waist line, the lower part 
placed upon a band, and you have a 
warm skirt for your little girl. The 
upper part of the same sweater may be 
cut down the center of front, faced 
neatly with wide ribbcn, the sleeves 
hemmed up, and the little jacket will 
prove valuable as an under-coat for 
severe weather, -Mrs F. W. 


_@ A Pennsylvania lady has devised a 


convenient and ever handy homemade 
change perse. From the wrist of an old 


glove of the desired shade cut a square 
or rounded piece of leather including 
both parts of a snap fastener (the upper 
half of the fastener should be on a nar- 
row strip of the leather). Buttonhole 
both pieces carefully to the palm of a 
left glove, leaving the ends of the nar- 
row strip free, and your purse is ready 
for use, with a little flap that snaps over 
and holds your ear fares securely. 


# When rooting slips of COLEUS for 
the window garden it was my habit to 
take small slips, until, just for an exper- 
iment, I broke off a great, rich branch. 
It was broken off with a “heel” from 
the main stem, inserted about two inches 
in a bottle of water, kept upright with 
soft paper twisted round the stem and 
protected from the wind and sun. It 
drooped for a day or two, but soon 
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straightened up again, and in two weeks 
had formed a stout ball of roots. Hence- 
forth no more stingy little coleus slips 


for me. R. A. W. 


© The table at an autumn luncheon was 
profusely decorated with bright autumn 
LEAVES, while the doilies, all sizes and 
shapes, were made out of autumn leaves 
pasted on white glazed paper, the outer 
edge cut out. The guest of honor found 
her chair decorated with a large bunch 
of autumn leaves tied with white rib- 
bon, Jane Frances. 


# A delicious little cake for tea is made 
by tearing an ANGEL CAKE in small 
irregular shaped pieces, and dipping 
each piece in white frosting, then roll- 
ing in freshly grated cocoanut. Mrs 


T. 


# T have a little plan which might be 
useful to young piano players inclined 
to be negligent. When practicing my 
MUSIC lessons I frequently practice less 
than the stipulated hour, and think: 
“Well, I'l) practice more next time to 
make up for it.” But I seldom do, so 
the time is lost. I paste a few sheets of 
paper in the back of my “technic,” with 
the days of the week written on it. Then 
when I am through playing, I put down 
the length of time [ have practiced. 1 
never like to put down less than one 
hour, because I don’t want my teacher 
to think I am negligent; therefore I 
profit very much from this plan. L. B. 


#@ The following plan is a most satis- 
factcry one for keeping the various 
SPOOLS of thread which accumulate in 
a sewing machine drawer from getting 
into an almost hopeless mass of entan- 
glement. Into a small board, which 
exactly fits the bottom of the drawer, 
drive at intervals of one and one-half 
inches, two-inch wire nails. Upor the 
projecting ends of these nails place the 
spools and they will remain stationary. 


T. W. S. 


# We have a device by which we can 
know whether or not the TELEPIIONE 
bell has rung in our absence, its use 
being chiefly in the assurance some- 
times given that the bell has not rung, 
and that no important message has been 
lost. A small piece of paper is folded 
once and placed between the clapper and 
the bell; at the first movement of the 
clapper, the paper falls out and thus the 
tale is told. It is very easy to replace 
the paper after a call, and is no trouble 
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when the habit of so doing has been 
formed. The one disadvantage is the 
knowledge, when the paper is out, that 
an ineffectual call has been made; but 
one can rest assured that the disap- 
pointed one will try again, so the advan- 
tage outweighs the disadvantage, after 


all, C. 


© My family are very fond of warm rolls 
and when I bake bread I save out as 
much of the dough as [ wish for ROLLS 
during the week, and after kneading in 
the required quantity of butter and 
sugar I place it where it will freeze. 
I cut off a piece when it is needed, and 
thaw it out very gradually, let it rise 
and then make it into rolls and let rise 
again and bake. The rolls are really 
more tender and much nicer for the 
freezing; and this saves all the work of 
setting a sponge oftener than once a 


week, E. C. H. 


¢@ It was almost impossible to get the 
wax off our pretty brass candlesticks 
without scratching the metal, so we 
bought a little sheet of mica (at four 
cents a sheet) and cut out cireles which 
just fitted the tops of the CANDLE- 
STICKS. A smaller circle in the center 
allows the candle to pass through. Now 
we have less hesitation about lighting 
the candles. C. C. 


# A rack for drying dishes, such as the 
cut shows, is so inexpensive and easily 
made that it is within reach of all. 
Twenty-five cents will cover the cost of 
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material, and almost any man can make 
the rack in an hour. The dishes are 
washed and rinsed thoroughly with hot 
water and placed in the rack to dry, 
which they will do very quickly. Only 
knives, forks and spoons need wiping. 
All will be found elean and _ shining, 
no finger prints or streaks from unclean 
towels. If the sink has no outlet for 
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water a soft cloth placed on the lower 
shelf will absorb all moisture. Ili there 
is an outlet they can be rinsed in the 
rack by pouring hot water over them. 
If no sink is at hand, the rack ean be 
placed against the wall over a_ table. 
W. M. Bartholomew. 


#@ Wishing to use the long silk drop 
skirt to my best cloth SKIRT also with 
my shorter walking skirt, I thought of 
a plan. I sewed two bands of braid 
upon the center of the body of the skirt, 
these bands being about five inches 
apart. At intervals of three inches upon 
the lower band I sewed the sockets of 
the snap fasteners, correspondingly the 
ball parts upon the upper band. It 
then took but a moment of time to 
adjust the length. R. N. II. 


#@ If you live in the country, put an 
APPLE on the Jawn in sight of the 
house each evening, and ten chances to 
one it wil be gone in the morning. 
The first moonlight night, look quictly 
out, and you will see Brer Rabbit enjoy- 
ing himself. E. 8. 

# In my recipe book I keep bills of fare 
of luncheons, teas and dinners I have 
given, mentioning how each is served, 
and the names of the guests, together 
with the date. Whenever I like I can 
go to this book and see who my guests 
were and what I served, for years back. 
In this way I never serve the same 
MENT the second time. I have a rep- 
utation among my friends for the variety 
they always find at my table. E. K. H. 


# It may not be generally known that 
the beautiful Primula obconica (spoken 
of last October) must. be handled with 
great care, since it is as poisonous to 
sensitive-skinned people as the deadly 
nightshade. Four years ago, I suffered 
for six weeks from poison caused by one 
of the loveliest PRIMULAS I have 
ever seen. My hands, arms and face 
turned purple, swelled and broke out 
in white, watery pimples. Our doctor 
ordered for an outward application, 
bicarbonate of soda, dissolved in hot 
water. A. G. B. 


# A tiny brooch photograph of myself 
is very effective in the DISCIPLINE of 
my little girl of four, who is exceedingly 
intense. While she is good, and even 
while a little naughty, she is allowed 
to wear the pin over her little heart. On 
occasions of naughtiness of a serious 
sort or of very long duration, I remove 
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the pin, saying simply that when she 
loves her own naughty ways better than 
she loves to please me, she cannot wear 
my picture over her heart, for it is not 
I but herself that she is loving with 
that heart. This seldom fails. Of 
course, I am exceedingly careful to pre- 
serve the force and dignity of this piece 
of discipline by using it only in rather 
extreme eases. It is especially appro- 
priate in severe attacks of emotional 
perversity, if managed in a matter- 
of-fact way that induces self-control. 


# A workbasket as the head prize, and 
several little accessories, were the re- 
wards in a recent parlor GAME ealled 
“My lady’s workbasket.”, We were each 
given ecards with a list of words, mosily 
nonsensical, printed thereon. Our mis- 
sion was to transpose the letters of each 
word to form a word designating some 
belonging of a workbasket. Half an 
hour was devoted to this pastime. W. B. 


*# At our Halloween party last year we 
had our guests come up through the 
cellar. To make this procedure impres- 
sive we constructed a movable GHOST, 
using a small musie rack, pushed up as 
high as possible, with a mandolin case 
tied on for a head and two tennis rackets 
for arms. Over this frame we draped a 
sheet. By fastening a string to one 
of the arms and running it upstairs, 
where it was gently pulled by one of 
the girls, now and then, we made the 
ghost move in a very creepy manner. 
The only light in the eccllar was that 
from two jack-o’-lanterns. L. L. 


# Tf you do not keep a servant, and 
your family is small, don’t “do” the 
SUPPER DISHES at night; leave 
them until morning. Pack them up, 
seraping them a bit more thoroughly 
than you would to do them at onee. It 
you have had eggs, wash the silver. 
Arrange the dining room, and then go 
into the sitting room and sit down with 
“him.” He will probably pick up his 
paper pretty soon, but by the time the 
babies are put to bed he will usually 
have finished it, and if the finishing of 
the paper coincides with your re-entry, 
he will probably lose his impulse to go 
downtown, if he had it. Let an atmos- 
phere of quiet and leisure prevail after 
supper. It will lead to pleasant things 
in the way of closer friendship and rosier 
sentiment. You can wear a daintier 
frock simply to get supper than you can 
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if the work afterward is to be done. 
And the gown counts, my dear girls of 
thirty-odd and over. It may not take 
you long to do the dishes, but even that 
half-hour of alien occupation is enough 
to break the spell of the tea-table talk, 
to loosen again just a little the hold you 
should at once take upon the heartside of 
“him” when his day’s work is over. The 
spell is not abated while you are engaged 
in putting the babies to bed, especially if 
you sometimes invite him to assist at 
that function, Anyway it means a half- 
hour longer with him. That is a good 
deal of time in a year for extra sweet- 
hearting. Next morning the dishes will 
take longer and they may be sticky—bu: 
you are not paying for your pleasure 
until after you have had it, and the price 
is not high. Sometimes it will seem to 
be fruitless for a time, sometimes it 
simply cannot be done for a while. I 
speak with all this in mind, but try it, 
try it, do it when you can. This is out 
of my own heart and experience. 


M. C. P. 


# On assembling one day each member 
of our society received from the hostess 
a long card with pencil attached. On the 
card were QUESTIONS, the answers 
to which were to be the names of club 
members. There were thirty-five ques- 
tions in all, with three prizes offered as 
an incentive to hard work. We had 
great fun for three-quarters of an hour 
trying to fit each other to the questions. 
A few of the questions and names will 
indicate the scheme: To which member 
do we pay our respects when out on a 
shopping tour? Answer. Mrs Price. 
Who is the member who sometimes 
makes us very tired? Mrs Hill. Who 
is the member we have temporarily de- 
serted’ Mrs Holmes. Who is our most 
popular member? Mrs Do’no hoo (Don- 


ohoo). W. B. 


#@ One of the best New York carpet 
and rug houses lays great emphasis 
upon the warning that a Wilton or 
Axminster CARPET ‘should never be 
swept with a straw or splint broom. The 
corners and edges should be lightly 
whisked or carefully brushed with a stiff 
hairbrush, and the rest of the floor gone 
over, and over again if need be, with 
a good carpet sweeper. These people say, 
also, that velvet or oriental rugs should 
never be shaken by hand or beaten on 
the line. They should be swept in the 
direction of the nap, and if very dirty 
should be laid, face downward, on the 
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grass, beaten with rattan beaters 


as 
they lie, and then turned and swept on 
the right side, renewing the process if 


not sufliciently clean. J. S. K. 


# If you are wishing for a book rack 
for a table or desk, and are not able to 


Se atford one of the hand- 


some brass or burnt wood 
= “ready-made” ones, have 

the tinsmith cut for you 
iwo pieces of zine like the flat piece 
shown in the cut. Then bend them 
through the middle as the other tigures 
show, and lacquer or enamel them a 
dull green. FE. 5S. 


# Whenever I have had occasion to buy 
TINS for baking purposes I have been 
vareful to get a certain number so as 
just to fill my oven, but never till this 
last year did it occur to me to buy one 
large tin that would do so all by itself. 
I used to bake cookies and biscuit in 
two tins, which side by side>tilled the 
oven exactly. How many burns I got 
getting the rear one out, or changing 
the positions of the two! Now, any- 
thing I can bake in this way goes in on 
the one large tin, and I ean get more 
biscuits, cookies or tarts done in the 
same time with less bother. <A. 8. 


# When we were girls at school, and 
were too anxious to get our empty 
TRUNKS upstairs to the storeroom to 
wait for our faithful “John” to take 
them, we used to slip the strap through 
the upper handle and earry by that. 
This obviates the back-breaking process 
of leaning down and walking backward. 
The one whe went last used the ordinary 
handle. L. W 


# The paragraph telling of cat-tail down 
for pillows made me wonder if the 
readers knew of the ripe pod of the 
milkweed for the same purpose. Open 
the pod, remove the seeds and dry the 
down. I have used both eat-tail and 
MILKWEED and find the latter has the 
advantage in that it does not lump with 


age, nor does not crumble and sift out. 
Mrs C: 1. P. 


# Perhaps those housekeepers who feel 
the annoyance of having their GAR- 
BAGE CANS upset daily by foraging 
dogs will be glad to hear how we out- 
witted our canine visitors. We found 
a neat box that just holds the can and 
permits its being easily lifted out, but 
is too deep for a dog to get at the can 
at all. This stands in the corner of 
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the back piazza in winter, but in warm 
weather we put it farther away; it has 
a cover to keep out the rain, and a coat 
of paint to make it more picturesque, 
as well as durable. J. M. G. 


# My method of preserving eggs is so 
satisfactory that I will report for your 
readers. I buy the eggs in September 
or October when they are twenty-five or 
thirty cents a dozen. Each egg is 
wrapped in a piece of newspaper and 
then packed closely in a pasteboard box, 
filling in any space with paper, and 
the cover tied on. The boxes are put in 
a cool place—cold storage, if one has 
it, a cellar or cold room will do. The 
air is kept from the EGGS by the paper. 
Jn the six years that I have tried this 
method I have never lost an egg, and 
members of my family who have kept 
them in this way have had them fresh 
in May, which is of course longer than 
one needs to keep them. S. 


# One tomato lover succeeded in having 
fresh fruit all winter by this method: 
Late in the fall he dug up TOMATO 
vines full of green fruit, leaving a large 
clump of earth at the roots. The plants 
were arranged on a shelf under a cellar 
window, where the sun could reach 
them, and as the clumps of earth served 
to keep the vines alive, all the tomatoes 
matured. II. B. M. 


#1 remember I used to be severely 
scolded, if not whipped, for not RISING 
promptly. A penny lies on our break- 
fast table each morning for the boy 
who is at taole first, washed and combed. 
A little trouble, I'll admit, but isn’t it 
easier than punishing’ It works like a 
eharm. Mrs Hilary J. Garvin. 


# At the side of my gas stove hangs 
a pocket-like arrangement, such as the 
figure shows, made of German 
linen. When I wish to turn 
anything in the oven, or baste 
the meat, I slip my hand into 
the pocket and pull it up over 
my arm. I am then _ proof 
against the spattering of the hot 
fat, and if I do touch the side 
of the hot stove, it matters not. 


# If L. Shoemaker will run her bobbinet 
RUCHINGS on a lead pencil after they 
are made and pinch up the material into 
small compass, she will find that they 
will have the real store crimp. For a 
larger crimped roll suitable for any 


stage effect, such as a border to a Martha 
Washington cap, or an edge to a ker- 
chief, crimp the material over a smooth 
eane. The crimp adds much to the 
beauty of the ruching. Rosalie. 


# successful ENTERTAINMENT 
was entitled “poster plays of old songs.” 
It consisted of dramatic representa- 
tions of familiar children’s songs, such 
as “London bridge is falling down,” 
“Bye Baby Bunting,” and “Bobby Shat- 
to,” interspersed with newer songs and 
dances by the children. The little folk 
pertormed with zest, to the delight of 
their audience. B. 


# When visiting the owner of a dyeing 
and cleaning establishment in England 
I Jearned their way of cleansing FURS. 
Brown fur, such as sealskin, bearskin 
and the like, is laid flat on a table, and 
bran, slightly moistened with warm 
water, is rubbed into the garment, using 
a little at a time, then shaking out and 
brushing well with a soft brush on which 
a few drops of sweet oil have been 
sprinkled. Ermine or any white fur is 
cleaned with plaster of paris. This is 
done out of doors and the workman 
wears a veil of cheesecloth over the face. 
The powder is well rubted into the fur, 
then vigorously shaken out. C. II. M. 


# We have always had trouble fitting 
dresses in the arm, until I had a suit 
made by a tailor. Instead of cutting out 
the ARMHOLE until he imagined it 
comfortable, he took a flat piece of chalk 
sharpened on its long edge. and made a 
newk te armhole following the 
lince of ine body, also around the neck, 
this mark being the exact place for the 
seam; then he notched the armhole 
toward the mark. This makes a perfect 
fit without danger of cutting too far. 
Bibi. 

* For my winter veranda T selected o 
good-sized room on the second floor, and 
had all the woodwork, the door included, 
stained dark green. A dark green forest 
paper covered the walls, up to the ceil- 
ing, with no picture molding. The 
ceiling itself was in a pale-blue sky 
effect. The chandelier I wound with birch 
bark, and bought bright yellow globes to 
cover the electric light bulbs. Some 
green marsh grass matting made a floor 
covermg. At each of the three windows 
I used split bamboo shades, with thin 
golden-yellow curtains. Shelves built 
at the windows held potted plants of 
all varieties, including some vines which 
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I trained to grow gracefully toward 
the tops of the windows. My palms, 
rubber trees, ete, I placed around the 
room to the best advantage. In one 
corner I swung a hammock, in which 
were a few summer pillows. My porch 
furniture I enameled a dark green; 
there were three rocking chairs, one 
straight chair, a double rocker, table and 
couch, all of wicker. On the couch [ 
used my Navajo rug and some pillows. 
The chair backs and seats were daintily 
covered with flowered material, appro- 
priate for summer. I brought my wicker 
workbasket and table combined, and 
hung my two bird cages at the windows. 
With my golf sticks and tennis racquet 
in one of the corners my room was com- 
plete. One of its most pleasant features 
is the sunshine-like light from the yel- 
low globes and yellow shades. On this 
WINTER VERANDA IL have spent 
many happy afternoons, enjoying im- 
mensely the novelty of it all. F. G. M. 


# T find this a convenient way to hang 
up my rolling pin. The lower end fits 
into iron hook 

screwed to the wood- 
work of my pantry, and 
a wooden embroidery 
hoop, also fastened to 
the woodwork, forms a 
guard for the upper ( 
end. Mrs W. S. R. 


# At a HALLOWEEN 
party I noticed a very 
unique centerpiece. 
From a silver cande'a- 
brum the candle holders 
had been removed and 
on each of the five arms 
had been placed an ap- 
ple, hollowed out, with ° 
eyes, nose and mouth cut out and a tiny 


— 
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candle burning inside. The tiny jack- 
e’-lanterns were very pretty indeed. 


A. T. A. 


#T have never lost a GLOVE since 
I learned to fasten them together as 
soon as removed. Now, if I lose one | 
shall lose both, and the finder, at least, 
will be benefited. A. R. B. 


#1 supposed that of course everyone 
covered the TELEPHONE BOOKS, 
disliking to see so businesslike a volume 
in a dining room or hall; but my- cov- 
ered book has caused so much comment 
that perhaps it is a novelty. I made a 


neat cover, Just as one would of paper, 
out of rich dark brown brocade silk, 
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and it is not an instant’s work to slip 
it off the old and on the new one when 
the exchange is made. For a friend’s 
book I simply tacked a piece of olive 
green felt to the paper cover. J.D. Y. 


#TI don’t leave crumbs in my carpet 
SWEEPER since, a little mouse got in 
one night, ate the crumbs and gnawed 
the bristles. When I went to clean it 
before using next day, the little mouse 
ran out, and my sweeper is somewhat the 
worse for his having spent the night in 


¢ The next time the milliner makes yeu 
a hat, ask her to run an inch-wide strip 
of buckram around the lower part of 
the crown of the wire hat frame, before 
it is covered with the material, so that 
you may have something “to pin to.” 
Comparatively few milliners know about 
this‘ littlhe HATBAND, but it makes 
a great difference in the wearing quali- 
ties of the hat, and helps to keep the 
shape of the frame, which is otherwise 
almost certain to spread out and grow 
one-sided under constant wear. F. b. 


# There is nothing like a BICYCLE 
PUMP for removing the dust from 
nooks and crannies in marble statuary, 
plaster casts, carved furniture,*or any 
crevices where it may lurk in spite of 
dust cloth and brush. Run the open 
end of the rubber tubing over the sur- 
face to be dusted, while working the 
pump vigorously with the foot. A soft 
dust cloth will do the rest. J. S. KX. 


# A fricnd has a handsome and unique 
“autumn leaf’ SOFA PILLOW. It is 
of golden brown and covered with leaves 
of various shapes and colors cut from 
the tops of discarded kid gloves, with 
veining and appliqueing of gold and 
red and brown. The effect is very rich 
and oriental. <A. M. B. 


© Great fun was caused at a dinner 
party by PLACE CARDS fashioned by 
the hostess’ deft fingers. She collected 
snapshots or photographs of all the 
guests, and attached the heads to figures 
cut from the magazines, in the most 
absurd combinations possible. For in- 
stance, the face of a slender young 
girl appeared on a portly middle-aged 
woman; a man hater was seemingly 
enjoying to the full, her sentimental 
position as “leading lady” in a Gibson 
cartoon; the calm countenance of the 
proverbially indolent girl was attached 
to the figure of a strenuous, muscular 
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And for the men, 
equally ridiculous combinations were 
found—the fastidious, well-groomed 
man was changed into a dirty, bedrag- 
gled tramp; the gallant wore a monk’s 
cowl; the ascetic appeared in a generous 
family group, holding upon his plump 
knee the baby and surrounded by nu- 
merous offspring. J. 


physical culturist. 


# When giving the baby its bath, if 
there be running water in the bedroom, 

yp arubber tube, long enough to 
“ veach from the faucets into 
the tub, with an elbow of the 
proper angle to start a sepa- 
rate tube from each faucet, is 
a great convenience. It spares 
one the trouble of carrying 
water and fills the tub very 
Mrs P. H. G. 


# When I saw a piece of heavy woolen 
goods pinned, blanket fashion, around 
the arm of my dressmaker’s SEWING 
MACHINE, I was curious to know the 
use of it. She says it is much better 
than a pinecushion or box of pins, for she 
can put her pins there quickly, as she 
takes them out of the goods she is stiteh- 
ing, with no danger of knocking them 
over on the floor. C. C. 


quickly. 


# A church society coined quite a little 


sum of money from their surprise 
PUMPKINS. They cut the tops from 
a number of large pumpkins, and 
scooped out the inside until nothing 
but a thin rind remained. These were 
lined neatly with tissue paper, and 
dainty luncheons carefully packed in 
them, using sandwiches, small cakes of 
different kinds, pickles, salads, nuts, 
fruits and homemade candies. No two 
pumpkins contained exactly similar 
luncheons, and in each was put a little 
trinket or toy. The tops were attached 
to the shells by means of green ribbons 
run through holes. These pumpkins 
were auctioned off at booths made out 
of cormstalks, and lit up with jack-o’- 
lanterns. Long tables were provided on 
which to eat these lunches, and sweet 
milk, buttermilk and lemonade were 
provided as beverages without extra 


charge. M. W. 


* To protect the COOK BOOK when it 
is in use in the kitchen, take a pane of 
glass large enough to cover the book 
when lying open. For safety in han- 
dling, frame with a strip of passe- 
partout binding. This simple device 
serves the double purpose of protect- 
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ing the book from being soiled and of 
keeping it open at the desired place. 


C. N. M. 


# If you are blessed with a wood fire- 
place, try the plan of our grandparents 
who lived entirely by them, and lay on 
the WOOD with the heart out. Their 
theory was that wood snapped from the 
heart, and by laying on the wood in 
this way, much of the snapping out of 
sparks and coals could be avoided. M. B. 


# Roasted CHESTNUTS were too hard 
jor the children to digest and _ boiled 
ones lacked the delightful “brown taste,” 
so the problem was solved in one family 
by boiling them till partly tender and 
then roasting them. C. C. 


# Three laundresses have said to my 
aunt: “I like te WASH for you, Mrs 
G., because, after 1 have begun, you 
never bring anything more and_ say, 
‘just wash this, too,’ or ‘is it too late for 
these things’ Most ladies do, and it 
puts one back with the work. Many 
times it means an extra tub of water; 
and then they wonder why we don’t get 
through sooner.” M. Z. 


# With the approach of autumnal 
frosts we take some of our NASTUR- 
TIUM plants from the ground and grow 
them in water, where they thrive and 
brighten the house during the winter. J. 


* The woman who has on her shopping 
list a ready-made wrap or suit to select, 
will be much more comfortable during 
the TRYING-ON process if she wears 
a plain shirt waist of silk. Over this 
a garment will slip without clinging, 
and one’s shoulders do not ache, as is 
often the case after a day of this kind 


of shopping. C. B. L. 


¢ The buyers for large shops are always 
on the lookout for well-done FANCY- 
WORK, paying high prices for original 
ideas. Things useful as well as pretty 
are more in demand than the merely 
ornamental. A friend of mine prepares 
Christmas samples early, even in spring, 
and exhibits them to the buyers, taking 
orders for a specified number to be de- 
livered on a certain date, in time for 
the holiday trade. She plans to have 
her work on sale as early as possible, 
for if the supply is quickly exhausted 
she gets a “rush” order at an advanced . 
price. Sometimes she works exclusively 
for one firm. Usually she is allowed 
a discount on materials bought of the 
firms she deals with. Her business is 
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so large now that she visits the fac- 
tories from time to time, and purchases 
remnants of silks, satins, velvets, sewing 
and embroidery silks of various colors; 
she keeps track of bargains in the shops, 
too. Sheet wadding, sachet powder and 
a soft white linen much in use are 
bought at wholesale. But even the first 
year, when she had no stock and bought 
things at retail, the profit was fair. She 
cuts out her articles in dozen or two- 
dozen lots, does all the machine stitch- 
ing required, and presses them all. The 
finishing may then be done at odd times. 
She pays great attention to detail and 
finish. ‘The inside and back are as neat 
as the outside, and a little sachet powder 
is always used in the wadding. Influ- 
ence is never necessary to sell well-made 
articles, for a shut-in I know mails her 
samples to the New York shops with 
requests for orders, and has sold many 
dozens. M. T. R. 


# A PENCIL DRAWING or letter in 
pencil may be kept from blurring by 
dipping in milk (the fresher the better) 
and allowing to dry. A pencil sketch of 
my father so treated thirty-five years 
ago is as fresh as when made. Caspar. 


# A friend advised me when opening 
the oven door for a peep at roasting 
meat to avoid looking in for a few 
seconds, allowing the first FLUSH of 
heat and steam to escape. I found the 
advice good, and can now appear at the 
table without the appearance of coming 
out of the same pan as the meat. D. P. 


# Have you ever selected sound AP- 
PLES, piled them—a few layers—under 
the tree that bore them, covered them 
two feet deep with leaves and left them 
until the frost was out of the ground? 
Some light brush will keep the leaves in 
place. A. M. L. 


#@ At an exhibition of Japanese china, 
I was particularly struck with two 
pieces which 
were listed in the 
catalog as “bas- 
ket vases.” They 
were china bowls, 
five inches deep 
and ten inches 
across, and were 
covered with a 
network of deep red cane ending in a 
handle, after the manner of a ginger 
jar, only the pattern was closer and 
more intricate, the cane stronger, and 
the bow] entirely covered. It looked just 
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as if the bowl had been set inside a 
basket. I described them to a girl who 
weaves raftia, and she has made herself 
a pair for the table to hold flowers or 
fruit. One, a blue and white bowl, is 
covered with dull green raftia, and an- 
other, of plain yellow earthenware, is 
covered with golden brown. She was 
so successful in carrying out the idea, 
and the basket vases make such very 
attractive centerpieces for a table, that 
I thought probably other people would 
be glad to hear about them. The net is 
woven a little smaller at the top than 
the bowl, so it will not slip. The bas- 
kets look very artistie filled with fruit, 
and vines and flowers twined lightly 
around and over the handle. M. E. M. 


@ “I never put PINS in my mouth,” 
said my dressmaker, “for apart froin the 
danger of swallowing them, my physician 
once warned me that tuberculosis and 
other disease germs are apt to accumu- 
late under the heads.” Alice C. 


# Lampblack or other substances which 
streak walls can usually be removed with 
the help of a kneaded rubber. These 
RUBBERS can be procured usually 
at any stationer’s or an artist’s supply 
store. Another substance that might be 
used similarly is artist’s bread—a soft 
bread made without shortening often 
used in charcoal work. I. H. 


# Sisters, if you don’t own any water 
color PAINTS, buy some! Not a whole 
costly box, but a few cakes of good 
quality green, Indian red, and perhaps 
Prussian blue. I couldn’t clean house 
without mine to touch up broken wall- 
paper, ete. I had an elaborate yellow 
paper lamp shade with immense black 
butterflies on it, which I thought I must 
give up, it was so faded and dusty; but 
I put a cake of sepia in a little water, 
and with a brush splashed all the shabby 
parts of the shade. When it was dry I 
went over it here and there with rose 
madder. The colors ran into and 
blended with each other and with the 
yellow in a soft effect like autumn 
leaves, so that it is prettier than ever. 
I also painted the staring white selvage 
of some dark madras curtains—a hem 
would have been too rigid. J. D. Y. 


*# Red stockings may look very gay and 
attractive, but the doctor will not let his 
little boy wear them, because this DYE 
is peculiarly irritating to the skin and 
he has had several cases of blood poison- 
ing from this very cause. F. Barnard, 
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If readers enjoy the 
story of Treasure Cottage, 
which opens this month, 
much as its authors and the 
Editor have done, it will be a 
coauplete success, There is a 
good story in its working out. 
The plan had been for some 
time a hobby of mine. The 
idea appealed to Mrs Cutting, 
who became enthusiastic 
after writing the first install- 
ment that she longed to write 
the entire tale. A superb start 
she made, and Mrs Curtis, a 
prime favorite among G IH 
reuders, entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of the scheme 
aud gives the November chap- 
ter a turn which is deeidedly 
interesting and provocative 
ef euriosity. Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, always vivacious, 
has a lot of fun with the hero 
aud heroine in the December 
installment. Florence Morse 
Kingsley, author of The Sin- 
gilar Miss Smith and other 
hooks, was not be outdone, and 
leaves Kitty and Donald at 
such a pass that Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe’s closing in- 
stallment ealled into full play 
her fine powers a_ story- 
teller. There is not a slow 
moment in the story from be- 
ginning to end, and there is 
a lot of tender human feeling 
hesides, and not a little sage 
philosophy lurking just be- 
neath the surface. Treasure 
Cottage will be worth the 
reader’s while from every point 
view. 
Treasure Cottage. full of 
life and “go” and tender 
human feeling, will admirably 
balance the unprecedented ae- 
tivities of G HT this autumn 
aud winter along lines of pub- 
lic and private service. Never 
hefore have we entered upon 
2 new season’s work with plans 
and resourees of any such 
lweyguitude and varicty as 


my 


as 


so 


as 


offered by our Pure Food 
Assurance, the Woman’s Na- 
tional Household Alliance, the 
new Tandicraft department 
and Little Gardens Indoors 
(neeting “long felt wants”), 
the rich, unworked vein deal- 
ing with Pianos, and other 
new things which I shall dis- 
close soon. Either the Pure 
Food Assurance or the Al- 
liance work alone is a service 
worth a goodly subscription 
price, and we shall heap up 
the measure to a large over- 
flow every month, 

With this issue begins the 
sixth year of the present own- 
ership and editorship of GIL 
The magazine had but a 
little band of contributors 
five years ago; the number 
now on our address books is 
more than one thousand. The 
“Discovery” department alone, 
which was inaugurated in the 
November issue, 1900, has 
hundreds of contributors of 
its own. Thus hundreds of 
the best kept homes in the 
land are experiment stations 
at work for the benefit of our 
readers. We have with us to 
this day thousands of the fam- 
ilies who were subscribers in 
1900. Each year we have 
done more for our readers 
than in the year previous, and 
in 1906, with the experience 
gained from getting out over 
sixty numbers, and this great 
and constantly growing band 
of loyal and enthusiastic help- 
ers, We are going to outdo our- 
selves. Money or labor will 
not be spared. 


Which do our housekeepers 
like better, the mouth’s menus, 


or the menu suggestions 
printed in the May and June 
numbers? A few readers have 
called for the resumption of 
the suggestions, while a few 


as 


have weleomed the return of 
the menus. I want to satisfy 
the largest number, and shall 
welcome letters or postals with 
expressions of opinion. 


Who had an unusual vaeca- 
tion this year—unusual in its 
hature or the measure of its 
G IHL wants some 
vacation articles, with first- 
class photographs, and_ will 
pay for them on acceptance, 
Who has advice, fresh from 
experience, for vacation 
travelers and sojourners ? Good 
material of this sort has a 
cash value. 


success ¢ 


Yes; the verses in the Au- 
gust number, “The Reply,” 
Page 160, plagiarized an old 
favorite by Emily Huntington 
Miller, to whom due apologies 
have been made. 


Friends who are selecting 
“Discovery” paragraphs from 
their copies of G Ti and bind- 
ing the Bride’s mer leaves, 
will welcome th: announce- 
ment that Good tlousekeeping 
Diseovery Book No 1, com- 
prising the best Discoveries of 
the past five years, is nearly 
ready for the public, and The 
Bride’s Primer, a superb vol- 
ume at moderate cost, will be 
ready in season for the Christ- 
mas trade. 


Tn a bevy of young girls 
who attended our New Eng- 
land Sehool of Cookery, was a 
particularly sweet and attraes 
tive miss, admired and re- 
spected by young and old. She 
now has a national reputation, 
this pretty Mabel ‘Taliaferro, 
but she remains sweet and 
girlish and a lover of home 
and things domestic, and that 
is why I secured from her a 
message to home girls for this 
issue. 
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Means of Abating the Nuisance 


One of the greatest comforts about 
our house is the water spigot and rubber 
hose in-our furnace room. <A water pipe 
running along the joist was tapped, a 
pipe about four feet long run down 
the wall opposite the furnace door, a 
stopcock adjusted to the pipe and a 
rubber hose with a nozzle attached. 
This arrangement has been such a source 
of convenience that it has repaid itself 
over and over again. Jn the morning 
the ashes are raked forward to the 
furnace door, or just outside it, with a 
hoe, the water turned on and they are 
thoroughly wet through, so that no dust 
arises from them when they are lifted 
into the cans. The spray can then be 
turned so as to sprinkle the cellar floor 
before the dust is swept away. In 
warmer weather a very generous wash- 
ing up can be indulged in, throwing the 
water carefully over the top of the fur- 
nace and pipe in a fine spray and against 
the walls where so much dust settles. 
In the spring the furnace pipes, walls, 
floor amd windows all can be quickly 
cleane:! with the foree of the water. 


Before raking the fire morning and 
night, I iil] the ash pot or bottom of 
furnace or stove with water. The ashes 
and cinders fall into the water, thus 
preventing dust, and the slight steam 
that rises seems to keep the coal soft 
and thus preserves the grate by prevent- 
ing clinkers. M. G. Horton. 


If you have running water in the 
cellar and hose enough in which to con- 
vey water to your furnace the question 
of preventing the ashes from flying all 
over the cellar is an easy one. Fasten 
a flat wooden plug in the end of the 
hose in such a way that it will throw 
a spray. After you have done this open 
the draft wide enough to admit this end 
of the hose and cover all other openings 
with old paper or rags. Next turn on 
the water and proceed to shake down the 


furnace. Leave the hose in long enough 
to thoroughly saturate all the ashes 
before removing them. If you have. no 
running water a tifty-gallon barrel can 

so arranged as to answer the same 
purpose by having it elevated above the 
floor a foot or so and using a faucet in 
the barrel to turn the water on and off. 
A small piece of hose pipe could easily 
be fastened to the faucet. E. A. K. 


Several large furnace concerns put a 
dust damper into their furnaces, which 
does away with the clouds of dust and 
ashes so apt to rise up through the house 
whenever the fire is shaken. These 
dampers, which can be put into any 
heater or furnace, are placed low down 
on the right hand side, close to the ash 
pit door; they are opened wide just 
before the fire is shaken, and the ashes 
are blown up the chimney. F. B. 


Every morning after shaking and 
clearing the grate of ashes and clinkers, 
allow the dust a few moments to settle, 
then withdraw the pan and mix the 
contents with water, using a child’s gar- 
den spade for the work. When the ashes 
are about the consistency of mortar for 
plastering, take the mixture on your 
spade and throw it back into your fur- 
nace, scattering it about a little and 
using a small amount of fresh coal with 
it to prevent the formation of a mass 
that will crust over, as when banking 
a fire. Should a low heat be required 
let it mass, then when greater heat is 
required, with the poker beat up the 
crust and throw on a little fresh coal. 
When burning the ashes treat them the 
same as fresh coal and let the gas burn 
off before turning the draft dampers. 
J. M. D. 


The best plan I have tried for keep- 
ing down dust while taking out furnace 
ashes is this: Take a common grain 
sack, or any sack of closely woven 
material, and so arrange it that it can 
be drawn over the mouth of the recep- 
tacle for ashes as the shovel is removed. 
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ASHES 


Tt should be securely fastened to about 
three-fifths of the rim of the ash barrel, 
by using spring clothespins. There will 
be no live coals to burn the sack if 
the ashes are removed at the proper time, 
which is just before shaking down the 
grate. This precaution also prevents 
gas from entering rooms heated by the 
furnace. R. R. Tuttle. 


Tf a cloth such as is used*for dusting 
and general cleaning be wrung out of 
water and laid over the registers, when 
removing the ashes, the annoyance of 
dust flying over the rooms from the 
furnace will be done away with. C. 8. F. 


We were always annoyed by dust ris- 
ing around the registers whenever the 
ashes were removed from our hot-air 
furnace. One fall before starting our 
tire for the winter we bought a few yards 
of asbestos at six or eight cents per yard. 
This we cut in sections and pasted 
securely around each hot-air pipe and up 
to the wood underneath the floor which 
surrounds each register. This success- 
fully excluded all dust from our rooms 
above the cellar Jessie G. Havens, 


From three to five hours betore remov- 
ing the ashes (the time depends on the 
quantity) from the furnace, I pour some 
water in the ash pit, not on top of the 
ashes, but right on the bottom of the 
pit, then with a poker or scraper I level 
off the bed of ashes so that there will be 
an equal depth to absorb the water. 
The heat from the fire will gradually 
draw the moisture up through the ashes, 
so that they can easily be removed with- 
out raising any dust. I remove my ashes 
from the furnace twice a week, and 
each time have about one bushel, which 
requires about one gallon of water. 


George A. Hiskey. 


Furnace Management 


In order to give our hot-air furnace 
a greater heating capacity, we had the 
entire furnace and every hot-air pipe 
covered ;with very heavy sheet asbestos, 
secured by means of fine wire, while the 


top of the furnace was banked with 
sand. By this means, instead of losing 
a quantity of the heat in the cellar, as 
heretofore, all of it is now carried to 
the rooms above, and we have no trouble 
in keeping the average temperature at 
seventy degrees in a detached house of 
ten rooms with thirty windows. Except 
in extremely cold weather, the fire is 
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partially checked and seldom requires 
attention during the day. The pipe 
damper, which in so many furnaces is 
kept wide open, is always closed, except 
for about fifteen minutes in the morn- 
ing while the fire is coming up. E. L. L. 


My husband likes nut coal and also 
coke to use in the furnace. To reduce 
its inflammable qualities he wets down 
each hodful with a solution of salt and 
water. A gallon of water uses about a 
quarter pound of salt. E. P. 


I have at last discovered how to keep 
a soft coal fire for many hours. Cover 
well with ashes—that we all know—then 
put fresh coal on top of the ashes. The 
fire will very gradually burn through 
the ashes and reach the coal, with the 
result that after an absence there will 
still be a fire when you return home, as 
well as much saving of coal. Mrs 


W. R. B. 


It is a good idea to paint the slide 
in the ash pit door with white enamel. 
Then you can easily tell at a glance 
whether or not the slide is open. When 
it is closed, the white enamel will show, 
and when open, the enameled part will 
be out of sight. G. M. B. 


My husband, who is an engineer, runs 
our furnace in winter at half the cost 
and about one-tenth the trouble of which 
our neighbors complain. This is his 
method: He uses bituminous coal and 
screenings. In the morning he makes a 
fire in the furnace with paper, kindling 
and coal. After it is well started, he 
covers the flame with screenings, piling 
them well to the back of the furnace 
and leaving a clear space in front. As 
this burns out, the screenings roll for- 
ward and keep the fire at just the right 
stage. At night he rakes out all the 
ashes and clinkers from under the fur- 
nace and screens them on a wire screen 
placed over a wheelbarrow. The ashes 
go through into the barrow and are 
wheeled out to the chickens; the clinkers 
remain on the screen and are mixed with 
the other screenings to be reburned. 
After the tire is well started for the win- 
ter, we keep it going night and day by 
thus attending it night and morning. 
After the first fire, the screenings are 
put on wet, thus banking the fire more 
completely. The two secrets, he says, 
are piling the screenings well to the 
back of the furnace, and never letting 
ashes accumulate under the furnace. 
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Old China, Antique Furniture, Rugs 


The Editor is frequently in receipt of 
Jetters from subscribers in which iden- 
tification is sought for family heir- 
looms of rare china, pottery, rugs and 
furniture. The homes of our readers are 
rich in choice specimens of the potter’s 
art, the rugmaker’s and the furniture 
designer’s. It is impossible in the space 
available in a household magazine to go 
as extensively into these subjects as we 
would like. Nor is it necessary when 
such books are available as are now 
furnished ve the Frederick A. Stokes 
eompany of New York. Two volumes 
treating of ities have just come to hand, 
so complete and beautiful as to deserve 
careful mention, one on rugs, and two 
on old furniture. 

The Old China Book, with its “old 
blue” cover and edges of the same tint, 
is an exhaustive work of three hundred 
pages by N. Hudson Moore, author of 
The Old Furniture Book. It contains 
a history of European and American 


pottery, beginning with the sixteenth 


century, and hundreds of beautiful re- 
productions on coated paper of rare and 
famous specimens. Not one, it would 
seem, of the famous and rare plates, 
platters, teaplates, ete, bearing Amer- 
ican historical scenes, is omitted. Nor 
are the illustrations: confined, by. any 
means, to ware of this particular char- 
acter. 

Means of identifying the marks of the 
rare old porcelains of England, now no 
longer manufactured, are given with the 
utmost care and precision, for the benefit 
of collectors. The choicest pieces of the 
celebrated Staffordshire wares are shown 
in fine specimens, and. a very full ac- 
count is given of the “old blue” ware, 
with the value of nearly one thousand 
pieces, one of which has brought as high 
as four hundred and seventy dollars. 
The Old China Book sells for $2 net. 

Another work from the same _ pub- 
lishers is Chats on English China, by 
Arthur Hayden. Printed on _ heavy 
coated stock, with a frontispiece in 
colors and hundreds of illustrations, this 
is a sumptuous volume. The respective 
chapters treat very fully of Old Derby, 
Chelsea, Old Worcester, Coalport, Min- 
ton, lustre ware, Wedgwood and the 
other English wares. Each chapter 
closes with a list of recent sale prices 
paid in England. The work contains 
two hundred and eighty-seven pages and 
has a very complete index. 
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The Oriental Rug Book, reviewed in 
our pages several months ago, seems to 
us the most satisfactory of the various 
treatises on this subject, giving, as it 
does, with the aid of countless vhoto- 
graphs and charts, the stories of the 
different kinds of rugs and their signifi- 
eance. It takes no knewledge on the 
part of the reader for granted, but tells 
us “all about rugs,” the thousand and 
one things we want to know. The 
author is Mary Churchill Ripley, and the 
book is published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes company at $3. 

The Old Furniture Book and Chats 
on Old Furniture, by Messrs Moore and 
Hayden, respectively, are related in like 
manner as the two works on china; Mr 
Moore’s book, now in its second edition, 
devotes much space to furniture used 
in America. It describes the work of 
the great cabinet makers of Europe, and 
that of Americans, beginning as far 
back as the year 1622. The reader 
learns the salient points of the great 
makers of the old world and the new, 
and can here ground himself thoroughly 
on the question of brasses, a knowl- 
edge which is essential to the correct 
restoration of old pieces. Not the least 
interesting chapters are those devoted to 
clocks and musical instruments. Mr 
Moore’s plan and his manner of treat- 
ment connote very pleasantly the his- 
tory and romance of the olden times 
from which this furniture has survived. 
The price of the book is $2 net. 

Chats on Old Furniture is, as its 
sub-title declares, “A Practical Guide for 
Collectors,” and comes from England. 
Like the companion volume on china, it 
is an edition de luxe, printed on heavy 
coated paper and rich in all details. It 
opens with The Renaissance on the 
Continent, follows with the English 
Renaissance, and takes up successively 
Stuart or Jacobean furniture, the Queen 
Anne style, French furniture, Chippen- 
dale and his style, and the work of 
Sheraton, Adam Hepplewhite. 
Hints for collectors form the closing 
chapter, and recent sale’ prices are 
quoted, as in Mr Hayden’s book on 
china. The illustrations are more than 
one hundred in number. 


An Oren Fire is the best possible 


ventilator. If a fire be undesirable a 
lamp inside the grate or fireplace will 
give considerable ventilation with little 
heat. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Housekeeping 


An article on another page of this 
issue points out, we believe, a new step 
in the direction of the New Housekeep- 
ing, the housekeeper’s Utopia or millen- 
nium of which the sage are beginning 
to write in the reviews with varying 
degrees of wisdom. Whrat blacker bug- 
bear in the path of matrimony, we ask, 
than the thrice daily washing of dishes? 
What more merciless reminder of the 
loaves and fishes whick furnish forth 
the domestic idyl? What meaner ally 
of the inefticient and unfaithful servant ‘ 

The dishwashing safely out of the 
way, much will have been done to clear 
the problem of domestie service and 
lighten the burden of the woman who 
is not yet willing to abandon herself 
to ready-made food, her babies to the 
co-operative nursery and her entire 
household to a hotel or co-operative 


community. With her washing and 
laundry work performed outside, the 


dishwashing likewise; with some of the 
staple foods ready for use, or nearly so, 
and heating and lighting reduced to a 
minimum of labor: with the cleaning 
done by scientific processes, which are 
cheaper than the doctor's bills conse- 
quent upon the old housecleaning; with 
various parts of the household labor 
performed at moderate cost by the day 
or hour, through the beneficent aid of 
the Woman’s National Household Alli- 
ance; with the thousand and one new 
conveniences and devices with which 
modern science and ingenuity are equip- 
ping the home—with a wealth of re- 
sources and aids of which our mothers 
could not have dreamed, there - still 
remains possible the individual home, 
with all the sweetness which the word 
implies. Indeed, there is no question, 
in our mind, that the wife and mother 
who loves her home and would maintain 
its integrity, who is still suttciently 
“kitchen-minded” to know the spiritual 
value of the individual touch in the 
meals and all that goes to make a happy 
household, can only welcome these 
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forees, which, though co-operative in 
their working, are making for privacy 
and individuality. It is going to be 
possible soon to keep house with com- 
fort and a reasonable degree of ease, 
without a servant. The reader has but 
to glance over the advertising pages of 
this magazine to marvel at the inge- 
nuity with which almost every conceiv- 
able need of the houseworker is supplied. 

All signs point to a profound interest 
on the part of the brightest, most thor- 
oughly edueated and cultured women in 
the New Housekeeping. It was plain as 
day in our College Girls’ Number. It 
came out clear and strong in the pro- 
ceedings of the Lake Placid conference 
upon home science this year, as it does 
every year. And it animates every 
number of Goopo whose 
contributors are a band of more than a 
thousand of the best housekeepers in the 
world. 

We have made repeated investiga- 
tions in the past five years of the prog- 
ress of co-operative housekeéping colo- 
nies and groups, and found the move- 
ment a backward one, rather than a 
forward. The private home, the private 
table, will be maintained by the Amer- 
ican family so long as scientifie ap- 
pliances and processes, education in 
home science in our schools and _ col- 
leges, and the training and division of 
labor through such agencies as the 
Woman's National Household Alliance, 
continue to render effective and inecreas- 
ing aid. It remains now for the house- 
wife to take a live, personal interest in 
the problems of the household, and the 
ecroakers’ club will soon find very little 
in the domestic situation to talk about. 


Lend Us a Hand 


Our readers will not be slow to 
appreciate the full importance of the 
news which we give to the public this 
month. 

Our Pure Food Assurance is one of 
the largest pieces of enterprise ever 
undertaken by an American magazine 
for the public weal. How close it will 
come to the health and happiness of us 
all, to the physical and moral integrity 
of the nation, is apparent even on a 
cursory examination of the plan. That 
we are going into this great movement 
heart and soul, cost what it may in 
courage, labor and dollars, our friends 
searcely need be assured. The one word 
which best expresses the purpose of this 
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magazine is service, the largest and 
truest we know how to give, and here is 
the grandest opportunity yet presented 
in the five years of the present owner- 
ship. To pass it by were a breach of 
our trust. The Goop 
Standard of Excellence of food products 
will mark a new era in the science of 
nutrition. The entire public, American 
and foreign, will be the beneficiary. 

We rely upon the hearty support of 
our subscribers and readers in this great 
undertaking, and indeed upon that of 
the general public as the work proceeds. 
Tell your friends about it, and “lend 
us a hand.” 


Good Schools 


the German schoolmaster, as 
we have been told so many times, who 
won at Sedan; and now it is the Japa- 
nese schoolmaster who has won at Port 
Arthur and Mukden and on the Sea of 
Japan. The race which best trains its 
children beeomes dominant. 

“Best.” So long as the wages of 
school teachers are below those of 
artisans and cooks and domestic ser- 
vants, ean we be certain of doing our 
best for our children? A nation or a 
community, like an individual person, 
will have what it really wants, at almost 
any sacrifice. When we want the ablest 
brains in the ranks of our teachers we 
shall pay the price. We cannot be too 
grateful to the cireumstances which 
force a large body of able young men 
and women into the schools, and keep 
them there. As industrial opportunities 
broaden and multiply, the trapped will 
become fewer and fewer, and then, in 
the words of Kipling’s song, we shall 
have to “pay, pay, pay.” or see the 
schools deteriorate. 


We chronicle with pleasure the activ- 
ity of the federal department of agricul- 
ture in enforcing the law which compels 
the railroads to feed, water and rest live 
stock for a period of five hours after it 
has been on the road for a period of 
twenty-eight hours. Rather than obey 
the law the railroads in many instances 
have preferred to pay an occasional fine, 
but the twelve hundred suits brought 
against them by the department of agri- 
culture a while ago persuaded them, it is 
said, to take better care of the creatures 
in their charge—and then work for the 
repeal of the law! The humane socie- 
ties, which ought to include every man 


and woman with a heart, will fight for 
the retention of the law. The prime 
motive of the secretary of agriculture in 
looking out for the creatures is the 
health of the community, which suffers 
from the exhausted and fevered flesh 
which it is compelled to eat, but there 
should be enough humane sentiment 
superadded, in this twentieth century, — 
to carry the movement. 


The familiar cry of overwork in the 
public schools, soon to fall due, is not 
without its warning to parents. It is 
hard indeed to deny the girls the social 
pleasures which are, unfortunately, a 
part of their young lives in this preco- 
cious era, but the.strain of late hours and 
social excitement, in conjunction with 
difficult tasks at school at a critical 
period of life, is prolific source of 
broken health and unhappy homes later 
on. Our daughters will be grateful in 
the course of time, for the restraining 
hand. Physicians are emphatic on this 
point. A specialist in nervous diseases 
expressed the wish that an article which 
appeared in our pages last year, from 
a high school teacher, urging the utmost 
care of the health of high school girls, 
could be placed in the hands of every 
parent. Homes shadowed by invalidism, 
and frail children, are among the fruits 
of overdoing at the high school age. 
But it is rare, we believe, for a boy to 
injure himself with overstudy. 


“Legislation should long ago have 
been enacted,” says the Medical Record, 
“forbidding the sale of medicinal sub- 
stances the exact constitution of which 
is not known or not explicitly stated.” 
This apropos a series of deaths resulting 
from the use of headache powders. It 
should be dinned into the ears of the 
public, in season and out of season, that 
to take drugs and nostrums without the 
advice of a physician is very dangerous. 
One man’s meat is another’s poison, and 
the provision suggested by the medical 
journal, while eminently desirable, will 
only serve to mitigate the evil of indis- 
criminate dosing. 


There is a hint in our “Business Side” 
pages this mon.a, on the personal expe- 
riences of women in purehasing house- 
hold supplies, of the great influence 
which householders may exert, if they 
will, upon the quality of the merchandise 
offered for sale in their loeal stores. A 
responsibility is co-existent. 
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A Novel Method of Sleeping 


By A. A. Merrill 


T a time when so much thought is 
given to the art of living, the most 
important, though perhaps the most 

neglected, of all arts; when preven- 
tive measures and the hygiene of the 
home are occupying so much space 
in various magazines, it may perhaps 
be of interest to learn of a novel 
method of sleeping which has been 
tested thoroughly and not found 
wanting. 

Being somewhat of a “crank” on 
fresh air and having spent the sum- 
mer out of doors in a camp, when 
it came time, last fall, to return to 
the city it was with regret that my 
wife and I felt that we must begin 
sleeping indoors. The pleasure of 
sleeping outside was so great that 
we both determined to keep it up 
through the winter if it was possible. 
Our city suite had a small back 
piazza which was covered and upon 
which the windows of our bedrooms 
looked. I did not wish to sleep on 
this piazza when the thermometer 
was below zero, so I arranged two 
small cots on legs sufficiently high 


A glimpse of Mr Merrill and his sleeping ar- 
rangement 


to allow them to be pushed out of the 
window. In this way only our heads 
were outside, and with a blanket filling 


The bed and brackets indoors 


the space made by the open window the 
bedroom was kept comfortably warm for 
dressing in the morning. This method 
was tested all last winter and not once 
were we forced inside, although often 
ice formed on the pillows and more 
than once we found snow there upon 
awakening. 

The photographs and Figure 1 will 
explain how this method of sleeping may 
be arranged wherever a roofed porch or 
piazza is available. I would not will- 
ingly sleep inside now and think this 
method, considering its simplicity of 
construction, well suited as a treatment 
adapted to consumptives when the dis- 
ease is in its first stages. The object of 
sleeping out of doors is simply to breathe 
fresh air; it is not necessary that the 
whole body should be out, indeed it is 
better that it should not. With my 
method the bedroom is kept regularly at 
the proper temperature and it is only 
the head that is exposed when ready to 
sleep. Of course on cold nights a pro- 
tection for the head is necessary. 
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Tn cases where a covered piazza is not 
available practically the same method, 
slightly modified, may be used. In this 
the bed is placed head to the open 
window, which holds a shelf with folding 
brackets so placed that it supports two 
blankets which hang down around the 
pillow. In this way the room is kept 
warm while the sleeper breathes fresh 
air. The photographs and Figure 2 
explain how this can be done. In the 
day time the shelf is taken down, the 
brackets folded up and the shelf put 
away, while the bed can be moved away 
from the window, to be replaced at night. 
A small awning should be used to keep 
the rain out. This method gives prac- 
tically the same results as the other and 
is even simpler, as any bed, provided it 
does not have a solid headboard, can 
be used. 

It is hardly possible to ventilate a 
bedroom properly in winter, without 
cooling it so as to make it uncomfortable 
to dress in, but with either of these 
ways of sleeping such ventilation is 
unnecessary, as the sleeper is always 
breathing outside air. 

Neither my wife nor I have any ten- 
dency to consumption; we are simply 
fond of fresh air. If any of those who 


read this article are suiticiently inter- 
ested to try this method after having 
been used to sleeping inside, it will be 
best for them to start in mild weather, 
for however well they may think they 
ventilate their rooms they will find a 
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great deal of difference between sleeping 
in the ordinary way and sleeping in this 
new way. Therefore it will be best not 
to change except in summer, or very 
miid autumn weather. 


Tue CarriaGE should be arranged 
as comfortably as possible so that a 
young chi!d may enjoy many hours of 
sound healthful sleep daily in the outer 
air. In the country or the suburbs the 
baby carriage should be placed in a 
cool, shady spot in the summer; and in 
the colder seasons on a sheltered portion 
of the veranda. I know of the cases of 
two very sickly little infants, both the 
children of prominent physicians, who 
were brought to conditions of rugged 
health through being kept out of doors 
for several hours every day as above, 
even in the rain. A child thus accus- 
tomed to the great advantages of pure 
fresh air, in all but the most inclement 
weather, will become inured to severe 
changes, and proof against sensitiveness 
or susceptibility in catching cold. There 
is, besides, no more powerful nerve tonic 
than oxygen received into the system in 
this way. Margaret Hall. 


“WE believe,” says the Pacific Medical 
Journal, “that if a toothbrush is washed 
and sprinkled with a few drops of two 
per cent formalin and hung up to dry, 
after use, it will be free from any more 
serious objection than other toilet con- 
veniences introduced by our modern 
civilization.” 
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THE:+> PURITAN: HOME 


@ Puritanism developed the ideal mother in many ways. 
The old New England homestead was infinitely grander than 
anything that Rome produced. Its chief end was molding 
character. This idea was never forgotten in bread-winning. 
The Yankee was shrewd, and he was compelled to be 
close, but he believed in work, and he believed in God. 


REV E. P. POWELL 
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The Dream Baby 


BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


My little darling changes not His gown is white, with edge of lace, 
His feet are always pink and small ; His dimpled fingers cling to mine. 

He stays contented with his lot, The soft lips wander o’er my face, 
Nor grieves my heart by growing tall. Or seek the fount of love divine. 


His eyes are of the self-same hue I look in those sweet, trustful eyes, 
That I had fancied they might be: While woman's burden sacred seems ; 
] name them gray, or name them blue, And feel my heart grown mother-wise, 
As he sits, laughing, on my knee. With this, the baby of my dreams. 
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